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FOREWORD 


Since World War II, both President Truman and President Eisenhower have 
described traffic safety as one of the nation’s urgent domestic issues. The subject 
has claimed the attention of legislators, state and local officials, business and 
industrial executives, educators, research agencies, civic leaders, and in recent years, 
members of the United States Congress. Among groups which have become in- 
creasingly active in behalf of safer traffic are businessmen, the medical profession, 
church leaders, newspaper and magazine editors, club women, youth organizations, 
and schools. . 

This volume of THE ANNALS contains fifteen articles on the subject, con- 
tributed by men who are pre-eminently qualified in their respective fields to dis- 
cuss the current situation and to appraise the outlook. It is by far the most 
comprehensive symposium on traffic safety published anywhere to date. / 

The humanitarian appeal of this movement is strong. It is not uncommon to 
hear a dedicated civic leader say that if his time, money, and effort result in the 
saving of only a single life, it will all have been worthwhile. 

Traffic safety also is a moral issue, in the sense that thoughtfulness and courtesy 
behind the wheel, if universally practiced, would do much to eliminate the trans- 
gressions of the traffic code which contribute to public hazard. 

It may be true that for an individual, the saving of one human life may justify 
almost dny amount of effort. Certainly the movement offers much deep personal 
satisfaction to its devotees. But the modern concept of traffic safety, while ac- 
knowledging the validity of these humanitarian considerations, is not content to 
stop there. To do so would be to limit accident prevention activities to moral 
preachment. And since most people, Americans and Canadians, at least, seem 
to hold “good driver” images of themselves, generalized moral appeals and admoni- 
tions ‘have little motivating power. It is the “other fellow’ who is guilty of 
wrong doing; all messages automatically are addressed to him. 

In addition to this practical consideration, there is another reason for the 
humanitarian appeal not being enough. If traffic safety becomes an end in itseli— 
the sole object being the prevention of accidents—then logic requires that steps 
be taken which, although they may result in fewer hazards to life and limb, 
actually have the effect of restricting traffic itself. The ultimate expression of this 
point is the view that death and injury in traffic can be eliminated simply by 
eliminating traffic. While this idea may have a certain philosophical attraction 
for some, it has very little to do with the world in which we live. The people by 
their own choice have adopted the motor vehicle as a family unit of transporta- 
tion, and it has been integrated into the economy. It would be vain, indeed, to 
dream of turning the clock back. 

Automotive transportation, present and future, is therefore the realistic reference 
point for consideration of all traffic problems. Mr. Owen, in his brief but ad- 
mirably comprehensive article, describes it well. The data he presents make clear 
how large a factor the motor vehicle has become in United States economic life. 

Against this background, Mr. Baldwin outlines the dimensions of the accident 
problem, in life, limb, and property. He discusses also the vital, if somewhat 
neglected, need to collect, analyze, and put to work complete records of accidents. 
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To give the discussion historical perspective, Mr. Damon reviews the traffic 
safety movement in the United States and Canada. Future scholars will be inter- 
ested in the fact that much of his account is taken from personal recollections. 
Mr. Damon also describes briefly the “Action Program for Highway Safety,” 
which was formulated at the first President’s Highway Safety Conference in 1946, 
and which with minor revisions stands today as the accepted charter for state 
and community traffic safety activities. 

In the next article. General Stewart describes the techniques which have been 
worked out for checking progress, or the lack of it, in achieving “Action Program” 
objectives. The traffic safety inventory conducted by the National Safety Coun- 
cil, of which he is the operating head, is a fundamental yardstick available to every 
state and community for appraisal of its accomplishments, year by year, in the 
curtailment of the traffic toll. 

At this point in the volume, attention is turned to the “Action Program” itself, 
which was the basic guide for the outline of subject matter. Mr. Morony deals 
with the uniform vehicle code, not yet fully adopted by all states and cities, and 
with the enabling legislation upon which all phases of the program necessarily are 
based. The enforcement of traffic law, involving the police, prosecutors, and 
courts, is discussed by Mr. Kremi, who probably has been more responsible than 
any other individual for the upgrading of administrative standards in this field 
during the past twenty years. 

Motor vehicle administration is the subject of Mr. Baker’s paper, including the 
licensing and supervision of drivers, sometimes called the “front line in the battle 
against accidents.” Dr. Carr examines the significant role of education in traffic 
safety. At all levels of instruction, kindergarten through the universities, there 
is work to be done. 

In the “Action Program,” engineering is divided into two categories, the vehicle 
and the road. Following the same breakdown, Mr. Chayne reviews authoritatively 
the progress made by vehicle manufacturers in building safer automobiles, trucks, 
and buses. Mr. Holmes discusses the nation’s expanded roadbuilding program, 
destined to have far-reaching impact upon accident experience. In these articles, 
as in the others, an attempt is made not only to assess the current status but also 
to take a look ahead. What can be expected in traffic safety during the fore- 
seeable future? 

Research is needed in the traffic field in numerous areas. However, most 
authorities agree that a high priority should be given to investigation of the human 
behavior factor in accidents, which is the subject of Dr. Malfetti’s paper. Finally, 
the “Action Program” calls for organized citizen support of public officials in every 
community and state, where principal responsibility for traffic measures rests. 
Mr. Bethea examines this aspect of the problem from his excellent vantage point 
as Executive Secretary of The President’s Committee for Traffic Safety. 

The preceding subjects comprise the technical substance of the traffic safety 
program in its present stage: accident records, regulatory and enabling laws, 
motor vehicle administration, education, law enforcement, engineering, research, 
and public support. These taken together are the things which any community 
must do to reduce permanently its toll of traffic death and injury. 

Remaining articles in this volume round out the subject. Can the motor vehicle 
meet safely the future transportation needs of rapidly expanding metropolitan 
areas? Mr. Grimm’s answers to this question are those of a practical visionary, 
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a planner dealing with a subject of absorbing interest. Mr. Jackson, for the 
Department of Defense, points out that traffic safety in the military establishment - 
has major characteristics different from the civilian problem. Some eye-opening 
progress has been made. Finally, Mr. O’Neill discusses traffic accident trends in 
Europe and the British Isles, with knowledgeable comparisons of European and 
‘United States approaches to the problem. 

For many years the safety program was symbolized in the United States by the 
“Three E’s”—education, engineering, and enforcement. The late Sidney J. Wil- 
liams, who had much to do with its development, likened the program to a three- 
legged stool. “It can’t stand up,” he said, “if one of the legs is missing.” Each 
element of the program is essential to the reduction of traffic accidents to their 
irreducible minimum. All merit the continuous support not only of public agencies 
and institutions but also, very importantly, of thoughtful, civic-spirited citizens 
and the many organizations to which they belong. 

The authors, like other leading authorities in the field, are basically optimistic 
about the future.’ Perhaps one reason is the fact that the same measures they 
advocate for the reduction of accidents also are, in the main, the steps necessary 
for increasing the efficiency of traffic itself. That which is done to promote expedi- 
tious movement of people and goods ‘over public ways, to increase capacity and 
reduce costs, also will serve to make that movement safer. This is a happy paral- 
lel of social and economic objectives. It offers a very solid reason to hope that the 
encouraging gains so far recorded in Hu field can be exceeded during the years 


ahead. 
Jonn W. GIBBONS 


John W. Gibbons, Washington, D. C., is Director of the Publications Division, Auto- 
motive Safety Foundation. He is a former newspaper reporter and editor who entered 
the trafic safety field in 1936, organizing and directing the first safety council in South 
Bend, Indiana. Mr. Gibbons was Manager of the public relations department, Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers Association, 1939-1942 and Secretary of the Media Committee, 
President’s Highway Safety Conference, 1946-1954. He serves as public information 
consultant to numerous organizations, PE agencies, and technical groups in the high- 
way transportation field. 


Automotive Transport in the United States 


By WILFRED OWEN 


Asstract: The American economy has become geared to 
motor transport to a degree that has made the automotive in- 
dustries the number one combination of economic acivities in the 
United States. Whether the measurement is production, em- 
ployment, consumer outlays, tons of materials or miles of travel, 
the motor vehicle and its operation have assumed a commanding 
role in nearly everything we do: in the way we live and work and 
enjoy the fruits of our labors. Our mobility is the most obvious 
characteristic that distinguishes us from every other nation. In 
the next decade and a half we will be spending one trillion- 
dollars for motor transport—two and a half times the entire 
gross national product of the United States for 1958. The 
magnitude of this outlay makes the importance of a continuing 
appraisal obvious. We need to weigh the cost-and quality of 
this system of transport and its impact on the growth and sta- 
bility of the economy, on the creation of economic opportuni- 
ties, and on living conditions generally. In this way, it may be 
possible to make the periodic adjustments in emphasis and out- 
lay that are necessary to assure the greatest mobility at the 
most reasonable cost. 


Wilfred Owen, Washington, D. C., is an Economist and Senior Staff Member of the 


Brookings Institution. He is a Consultant to the Port of New York Authority, Twentieth 


Century Fund, Committee for Economic Development, and other organizations. 


Owen has been engaged in studies of transportation in relation to economic development 
in Europe and Asia. He is the author of Automotive Transportation Trends and Prob- 
lems (1949); with Charles L. Dearling, of Toll Roads and the Problem of Highway 
Modernization (1951); of The Metropolitan Transportation Problem (195 6); and a 


forthcoming book, Cities in the.Motor Age (January 1959). 
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2° : THE ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY 


O ANY one observing the American 

scene from a space platform, the 
impact of the automotive age would be 
apparent. 

On this side of the globe, the earth’s 
surface has been etched in every direc- 
tion by two and a half million miles of 
surfaced highways. From one end of 
the country to the other, the scars of the 
bulldozers mark the new towns and 
suburbs rising on land that motorized 
transport has made accessible. Every- 
where in the landscape of the motor age 
are the sprawling flat-roofed factories 
located in what was so recently open 
country. And always adjacent to them 
are the colorful acres of parked cars, 
with their blue and green and yellow 
tops flashing a kaleidoscopic signal that 
men are at work. 

The double ribbons of concrete and 
asphalt that tie this motorized economy 
together are teeming with motion in both 
directions. At all hours of the day and 
night the free-wheeling inhabitants of 
inner space are making their way to the 
job, to play, to the store, and back home 
again. In one year we make the equiva- 
lent of thirty-one round trips to each of 
the planets in the solar system, plus a 


side trip to the sun. The family car is ` 


the vehicle that has come closest to 
conquering space. 


THE UNDERLYING Economic PICTURE 


Not so evident to the aerial observer, 
however, is the extent to which the 
American economy has become geared 


‘to supplying and using the transporta- 


tion services of an automotive age. Ex- 
penditures for automotive transport in 
the United States—including truck, bus, 
automobile, and highway outlays—are 
now running at about 65 billion dollars 
annually. In the twentieth century the 
automobile industry has produced 170 
million motor vehicles. There are now 
67 million vehicles on the road—30 mil- 


lion more than there were just a decade . 
ago. 

The number and variety of economic 
undertakings that keep our motorized 
nation on the move represent the great- 
est combination of economic activity in 
the United States. They include the 
production of great volumes of steel, 
zinc, lead, and glass; the refining of 
petroleum; the development of syn- 
thetic rubber; the building of roads; and 
the manufacture of everything from 
brake fluid and antifreeze to seat covers 
and snow plows. Since the end of the 
war, we have made a billion tires and 
consumed half a trillion gallons of fuel. 

In one year automotive transport con- 
sumes the wool from seventeen million 
sheep, the leather from half a million 
cattle, and enough cotton to outfit every 
American maid, young and old, with 
twenty dresses. An automobile eats up 
everything from ground walnut shells 
(for automatic transmissions) to corn, 
sugar cane, and beeswax. Every car 
uses seven miles of electric wiring, and 
one out of every three radios is on the 
road. a 

Motorists have become giant users of 
credit. Last year they borrowed 15 bil- 
lion dollars to buy two-thirds of their 
automobiles on the installment plan. 
Purchases totaled 14 million cars—5 
million new and 9 million used. Car 
owners pay more annually for auto- 
mobile insurance than all the money 
spent for roads and streets in any one 
year until 1952. They scrap more ve- 
hicles each year than all the vehicles 
operating in Asia and South America 
combined. 

The United States accounts for ap- 
proximately one-third of the world’s 
more than ten million miles of roads. 
The states, which are responsible for 
one-sixth of the nation’s road mileage, 
are building 50,000 miles of roads every 
year. Since 1925 we have spent 100 
billion dollars for highways. Annual 
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road outlays are nearing the 10 billion 
dollar mark. 


INDIRECT EFFECTS 


There are many other activities quite 
remote from the transport scene itself 
that have their roots in an automotive 
setting. The travel and recreation in- 
- dustry is one of them: the beaches, golf 
courses, roadside restaurants, ski tows, 
motels, and vacation resorts of all kinds. 
There are 50,000 motels .and tourist 
courts in the United States and 5,000 
drive-in theaters. If all the nomads who 
live in auto trailers were by some un- 
fortunate coincidence to come together 
- in one place, they would constitute the 
third largest city in the United States. 

Rising incomes and paid vacations 
have made it financially feasible to see 
America, and the automobile and high- 
way have combined to’ make perpetual 
motion physically possible. Without the 
family car most vacations would be 
quite impractical. But somehow all of 
the confusion of a week-end excursion 
can be loaded into an automobile and 
secured by locking the doors. That is 
one reason seventy million people head 
for vacation by car. 

Another indirect impact of the motor 
age is the housing boom. It is the new 
suburbs accessible by car and highway 
that have been pacing the nation to new 
construction records. Automobile own- 
ership has meant new peaks of home 
ownership, and this in turn has created 
new record outlays for community fa- 
cilities. 

Finally, along with the tremendous 
growth of suburban living has been the 
mushrooming growth of industrial and 
commercial activity on the suburban 
fringes. The great regional shopping 
centers that have revolutionized retail 
merchandising are a feature of the auto- 
motive age. So are the supermarkets 
that have substituted mass production 
and distribution for the corner grocery 


‘road, airline, and bus travel. 


store. These establishments, almost 
wholly dependent on motor transport, 
support the new economic geography of 
a dispersed metropolitan pattern of liv- 
ing. 

The rolling fifties have brought about 


many other changes in our lives as the 


mobility of people and goods has con- 
tinued to increase. School buses carry 
nine million pupils to school every day. 
The consolidation of schools made pos- 
sible by this network of transportation 
has eliminated 160,000 “one-teacher” 
schools in the past four decades. 

Mail deliveries involve a million and 
a half miles of motor vehicle operation a 
day. Approximately 24,000 cities and 
towns depend on motor transport exclu- 
sively for their mail, and special mobile 
post offices have replaced the railroad 
mail trains on thousands of miles of in- 
tercity routes. Newspaper deliveries in 
many cities now cover a radius of as 
much as one hundred miles. There are 
mobile libraries and blood banks and 
portable churches. 

The spending habits of the consumer 
reveal very clearly the travel patterns of 
our times. The average family or indi- 


_ vidual spends eleven cents for trans- 


portation out of every dollar spent for 
consumer goods and services. Ten of 
these eleven cents are spent for the auto- 
mobile and its operation. 

To express this travel bill in dollars, 
the American consumer spends approxi- 
mately 30 billion dollars for passenger 
transportation. That figure is exclusive 
of business travel. Of this total, 27 bil- 
lion dollars go for automobile transpor- 
tation. This sum includes the net pur- 
chase price or installment payments on 
the automobile itself plus the annual 
outlay for gasoline, oil, tires, repairs, 
washing, parking, and insurance. Only 
3 billion dollars is left for other forms 
of transportation: two of them for local 
transit and the other for intercity rail- 
Half of 
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all the money spent for public carriers 
goes for bus transport. 

So it is ‘obvious that Americans in 
their daily lives have cast their lot in no 
uncertain terms for highway transport. 
To be exact, 95 per cent of all they 


spend for moving around is spent for, 


moving around in motor vehicles. They 
spend more for automobile transporta- 
tion than their combined expenditures 
for doctors, religion, charities, telephones, 
radio, television, furniture, - electricity, 
gas, books, magazines, and newspapers. 
Consumers spend more money for flow- 
ers, seeds, and potted plants than for all 
travel by railroad, intercity and com- 
mutation combined. 


Freicut MOVEMENT 


The family car has come to play such 
an obvious role in the conduct of family 
affairs that we tend to underestimate 
the economic importance of freight 
movement by highway. Yet one out of 
every six vehicles on the road today is a 
truck, eleven million altogether. Half 
a million are over-the-road trucks for 
hire, either common or contract carriers. 
Another three-quarters of a million are 
owned by various agencies of federal, 
state, and local governments. The rest 
are used in the conduct of private busi- 
ness. 

Despite their small numbers, the big 
trucks in the for-hire category carry a 
large share of the total freight moved on 


main highways. A recent survey by the - 


Bureau of Public Roads revealed that 
for-hire trucks accounted for approxi- 
mately one-fourth of the vehicle move- 
ments on main rural highways, but 
carried half of the ton-miles of freight 
that moved by road. 

During recent years this segment of 
the trucking industry has grown very 
rapidly. In 1940, for-hire trucks were 
carrying 62 billion ton-miles of intercity 
business. Today they are moving over 


- 


four times that number. Revenues have 
increased even more rapidly, and they 
now equal more than 50 per cent of 
what the railroads collect for freight, 
haulage. For-hire trucking is a 5 bil- 
lion dollar business. 

But the private truck outdoes the for- 
hire carrier in both numbers and variety 
of activity. About 2.7 million of these 
trucks are on farms, and more than that 
are engaged in local delivery services. 
Others are an integral part of business 
enterprises. There are 50,000 companies 
that own fleets of ten trucks or more. 
The Bell Telephone System, for ex- 
ample, uses 70,000 trucks (together with 
20,000 automobiles) to keep its phones 
in order, and both the butcher and the 
baker, along with the milkman, depend 
very heavily on motorized deliveries. 
Ten leading bakers operate a total of 
30,000 trucks. 

Adding up the work of all these road 
users is statistically impossible, but the 
picture can be painted in broad terms. 
In intercity transport—including move- 
ments by rail, water, pipeline, and road 
-——the motor truck now does about one- 
fifth of the total ton-miles of business. 
In addition, the truck is supreme for 
local haulage both in rural areas and in 
and around cities and towns. 


It HAPPENED So Fast 


The revolution on wheels has hap- 
pened so quickly that we hardly realize 
the degree to which we have become 
geared to the workings of internal com- 
bustion. As recently as 1900, the num- 
ber of people who were engaged in 
making horsewhips and windmills was 
greater than the total number employed 
in the electric power industry. We were 
getting more work out of men and ani- 
mals than from mineral fuels and water 
power. Farmers were still burying 
sharp instruments face up in the dusty 
roads to stop the week-end drivers from 
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invading the countryside. 
. advertisements were extolling the virtues 
_ of a car “as gentle as a horse,” that had 
the added quality of being twice as safe 
“because it could not scare.” 

As late as 1912, an effort by Congress 
to finance a system of national roads 
was criticized as a frivolous expenditure 
“for the benefit of a few wealthy pleasure 
seekers.” Just a few years earlier a 
state highway commissioner in Con- 
necticut defended the new vehicle in an 
article entitled “What Injurious Effect, 
If Any, Do Automobiles Have On Our 
Roads?” Woodrow Wilson looked at 
the automobile of his day and despaired. 
“Nothing has spread socialistic feeling 
more,” he said, “than the use of the 
automobile . . . a picture of the ar- 
rogance of wealth.” 

From Woodrow Wilson to swept-wing 
recent models has been a relatively short 
span. But these few years have pro- 
duced more revolutionary changes in the 
way people move, and consequently in 
the way they live and work, than ‘all 
previous history. The automobile is a 
key to the accomplishment of many of 


our daily objectives: getting to work, ° 


changing jobs, going to school, seeing a 
friend, taking a vacation, choosing a 
home, or playing a game of golf. Auto- 
mobile transportation has become the 
means to the many other ends that make 
up urban living. Granted that automo- 
tive design and ornamentation suggest 
frivolity, the role of automotive trans- 
port has become a necessity for many 
millions of Americans. 

The automobile has given us the per- 
sonal mobility to which man in every 
part of the world aspires, whether he 
finds it in his bicycle, motor bike, motor- 
cycle, motor scooter, small car or large. 
Until we move into the air with a safe 
and simple flying vehicle, the private 
car crowns the history of personal] trans- 
portation. It is still the best way for 
the average man to overcome time and 


Automobile’ 


distance when and as he likes. With 
an automobile, the worker can count 
on the whole metropolitan area as his 
potential place of employment. His 
selection of a place to live has been 
equally broadened by the flexibility that 
comes from being motorized. 

The extent to which we have made 
the shift to motorized transport is dra- 
matically illustrated by the composition 
of the traffic crossing the Hudson River 
at New York City. In the past quarter 
of a.century or so, the actual num- 
ber of persons crossing the river has in- 
creased only a little. But the methods 
these people use to get across have 
changed completely. Compared with 
1930, the railroads have lost some 95 
million passengers per year, and the 
number of people using the ferries has 
declined by 36 million. Bus riders, on 
the other hand, have increased by 60 
million and automobile riders by 92 mil- 
lion. In other words, there are now 152 
million more auto and bus passengers 
per year and 131 million fewer rail and 
ferry passengers. . 


WHAT ABOUT THE FUTURE? 


The growth of motor transport con- 
tinues to outstrip other indices of the 
nation’s economic expansion. Between 
1950 and 1957, the population of the 
United States increased 13 per cent. 
Gross national product in constant dol- 
lars rose 27 per cent. During the same 
period the number of motor vehicles in 
operation increased 38 per’ cent, and 
traffic was up 40 per cent. Even when 
new cars were not selling, the old ones 
were rolling on to new records. 

If population estimates are anywhere 
near correct, we will have 50 million 
more people to feed between now and 
1975. Each one of them will require 
some 18 tons of material per year. That 
means at least a billion more tons of 


freight to be moved. 


Taking into account rising produc- 
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tivity, however, and higher real incomes, 
the effect on transport will be even 
greater. It is clear from the record that 
the mobility of people and goods has 
closely paralleled economic growth. For 
every billion dollars of gross national 
product, we transport about three tons 
of goods and materials a distance of one 
mile. .This ratio has been declining 
somewhat in recent years and can be 
expected to show a further reduction. 
But roughly it can be said that a gross 
national product of 750 billion dollars 
by 1975, at present price levels, would 
mean transporting at least 2 trillion ton- 
miles of freight that year. 

It is difficult to guess how much of 
this freight will be moved by truck. At 
present the relative share of the total 
freight business going to highway car- 
riers is increasing. In 1948, interstate 
highway carriers accounted for 11 per 
cent of all intercity freight, and in 1956 
they were doing 19 per cent of the busi- 
ness. Growth of the suburbs for both 
residential purposes and for industry and 
commerce should further increase our 
dependence on the motor vehicle. So 
should the stepped-up rate of highway 
construction. 

It may also be anticipated that auto- 
mobile ownership will continue to in- 
crease with dispersal of living and work- 
ing places, and with rising incomes. As 
families move up the economic ladder, 
their expenditures for transportation al- 
ways increase, especially their outlays 
for automobiles. The rise in multiple- 
car families also parallels the income 
curve. 
families and individual consumers own 
two cars or more. In the top fifth of 
the income scale, 36 per cent are mul- 
tiple car owners. 

These factors indicate that by 1975 
there may be one automobile for every 
2.5 persons, compared to the present 
ratio of one for every 3. This would in- 
crease the number of automobiles to 88 


At present 14 per cent of all 


million, or 30 million more than today. 
And even a continuing ratio of one truck 
to every 15 people would mean 15 mil- 
lion trucks. A more rapid growth of 
truck transport to 20 million units is 
more likely in view of the changing pat- 
terns of freight movement already ap- 
parent today. Adding the guesses to- 
gether, well over 100 million vehicles 
may be operating in the United States 
by 1975. at 


THe Economic BALANCE SHEET 


It is a good deal easier to extol the 
virtues of the automotive revolution 
than to face up to its problems. Yet 
the magnitude of the motor-transport 
industry. and its further growth po- 
tentials create difficulties as well as op- 
portunities for the American economy. 

To cite an important example, the 
tremendous material. and labor require- 
ments of the ‘automotive industries are 
not only a stimulus to the economic sys- 
tem but a. heavy drain as well. With 
so many other demands on our total re- 
sources, we need to make sure that our 
investments in transport are giving us 


- adequate results at reasonable cost. 


Periods of business recession also 
make it clear that: the importance of 
motor transport from the standpoint of 
the economy as a whole creates weak- 
nesses as well as strength. The perva- 
sive influence of the activities that keeps 
us moving also makes us vulnerable. 
Much more thought needs to be given 
to how the threat to economic stability 
inherent in this situation can be mini- 
mized, | 

A further problem of the automotive 
age is the rising real costs of transport 
services. ‘The automobile has come to 
be an essential adjunct of suburban liv- 
ing and an important continuing item in 
the family budget. The problem, judg- 
ing from the direction of present trends 
in automobile desigh, may show up 
eventually in an allocation of household 
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expenditures that finds us moving quite 
well but living rather poorly. 

These are some of the broader issues 
that it seems obvious we must consider 
and do something about. But the doing 
requires first of all a careful appraisal of 
how this transportation system of ours 
is working. A good system involves a 
balancing of several factors. How much 
does our transportation cost, how con- 
venient is it, how quickly does it move 
us from where we are to where we want 
to be, and can we depend upon it to get 
us back again in one piece? Finally, 
how readily does this form of transporta- 
tion contribute to the economic and 
social objectives which are the reasons 
for moving in the first place? 

On the whole the motor vehicle has 
not fared badly on the basis of these 
considerations. With respect to the 
speed at which it performs its tasks, the 
combination of better vehicles and better 
roads has in recent years improved the 
situation substantially. The urban rush- 
„hour jam is the major difficulty, but this 
problem was with us long before the 
automobile. It will continue to be with 
us until we are willing to rearrange our 
cities and our habits of work. Neither 
the automobile, the subway, nor the 


railroad can provide ideal transportation © 


as long as we all insist on going to the 
same place at the same time. 

With respect to cost, the record of the 
automotive industries over most of their 
history has been good. Despite the mul- 
tiplying use of the automobile and the 
magnitude of the current road program, 
consumer spending for transportation 
has increased only moderately in rela- 
tion to ‘total consumer outlays. High- 
way expenditures have actually declined 
in relation to gross national product. 

In 1925, consumer outlays for trans- 
port were 10.6 per cent of all consumer 
expenditures. After that year, and until 
1941, the figure averaged about 9.5 per 
cent. Now in the 1950’s the relative 


outlays for transport have been pushing 
upward, averaging approximately 11.5 
per cent. In two recent years, transport 
expenditures have exceeded 12 per cent 
of total consumer outlays. High initial 
purchase price and higher operating re- 
quirements for larger and more powerful 
vehicles have exerted upward pressure 
on transport costs in excess of the cost 
savings from technological improvements. 

The convenience of motor transport 
has likewise been a net effect of strong 
opposing forces. -On one side is the 
greater comfort and reliability of the 
vehicle, plus better roads, On the other 
are mounting congestion and lack of 
‘convenient parking and terminal space. 
Here the most obvious difficulties are in 
urban areas. But already there is grow- 
ing recognition that adapting to the 
motor age means more than accommo- 
dating the vehicle. We are now seeing 
the beginnings of a comprehensive ap- 
proach to urban and regional develop- 
ment that relates the development of 
land to the needs of transportation, and 
both of these to the enhancement of 
living. 

Finally, there is the problem of, safety. 
Here the statistics of a declining rate of 
destruction in relation to the volume of 
motor vehicle operations fail to furnish 
much comfort. Since 1927, a million 
people have been killed on the roads and 
streets of the United States. At cur- 
rent rates, another million will die be- 
tween now and 1975. This is the most 
damaging indictment against the motor 
age. Attacking this top-priority prob- 
lem will involve every aspect of motor 
transport and its relationship to the en- 
vironment in which it serves. 


ADDING THINGS TOGETHER 


_ If we were to single out the most 
notable physical characteristic that dis- 
tinguishes the United States from other 
countries of the world, it would cer- 
tainly be the degree of the nation’s mo- 
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bility. The big difference is our ability 
to move at will from one place to an- 
other. And looking beyond the wheels 
that make this mobility possible, it is 
clear that what has happened cannot be 
" measured in numbers of vehicles, gal- 
lons of gasoline, or. bags of cement. - The 
impact has. been felt in ways of living 


and earning a living, in ways of enjoying. 


the fruits of our accomplishments. 

The. next step is to accept. the fact 
that this is indeed an automotive age in 
which we live and to take inventory of 
where the ride has taken us and where 
we are headed next. The objective is 


clearly to develop still further the po- . 


tentials our mobility offers for economic 
growth and improvements in living. 


In the next fifteen years we will be 
spending a trillion dollars for motor 
transport in the United States. Yet we 
have only begun to think about the rela- 
tion. of this huge enterprise to the goals 
and tasks of the. nation’s total economy, 
to the satisfactory growth and develop- 
ment of the communities in which we 
live, and to the real needs of the human 
beings that transportation serves. It 
will take heroic measures in the next 
decade and a half to assure the con- 
venience, reasonable cost, and above all 
the acceptable standards of safety that 
the outlay of a trillion dollars ought to 
be able to provide. The time has come 
for reappraisal, and in many’ respects the 
outcome is bound to be agonizing. 


Dimensions of the Traffic Safety Problem 


By Davip M. BALDWIN 


ABSTRACT: The motor-vehicle traffic accident problem today 
- is one of our major socio-economic problems. ‘Traffic accidents 
account for the loss of 40,000 lives a year, for about 114 million 
injuries, and for an economic loss of perhaps 5 billion dollars. 
An estimated 100,000 households are affected to a major degree 
each year by traffic accidents, and the nation’s economy suffers 
a loss of some 500,000 man-years of productive time. Traffic 
accidents rank sixth among all causes of death; but in the 
important 15 to 24. age group, they lead by a wide margin. 
Trends in recent years reveal fewer deaths in‘ cities and towns 
and increased fatalities in rural areas. To some extent this is 
accounted for by increased rural travel, but the rural accident 
rate is out of proportion to the additional exposure. Reporting 
of accidents is not uniform, particularly as it concerns injury 
and property damage cases. More important, however, is the 
fact that present reporting procedures do not produce valid 
facts about the causes of accidents. Research now underway 
may help answer questions as to why accidents happen and thus 
suggest ways to reduce our current accident rate. 


David M. Baldwin, Washington, D. C., is Executive Secretary of the Institute of Traffic 


Engineers. He was formerly with the National Safety Council as Traffic Engineer and 
later as Director of the Trafic Division. Before that he was Safety Engineer for the 
Virginia State Police and was in charge of the accident records system for the State. 
While at the National Safety Council, Mr. Baldwin served as Secretary of the National 
Conference on Uniform Traffic Accident Statistics. He served as Secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Accident Records of the President’s 
1951. 


Highway Safety Conference from 1948 to 
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HE MOTOR vehicle is perhaps the 
major social and economic phe- 

nomenon of the first half of the current 
century. Certainly the impact of the 
automobile on American life in the past 
fifty years has exceeded that of any 
other single factor. That the internal 
combustion engine as exploited by De- 
troit has not been an unmixed blessing 
is equally apparent, however. Motor- 
vehicle traffic accidents have killed more 
than a million persons in the United 
States and injured many millions more. 

This major socio-economic problem 
of accidents is recognized by the auto- 
mobile industry and is also responsible 
for the existence of many safety coun- 
cils and traffic safety organizations. It 
is of major concern to liability insurance 
underwriters, who find it increasingly 
difficult to maintain a reasonable ratio 
between losses and premiums. Unfor- 
tunately the public has not reached the 
same point of awareness, for while traf- 
fic safety is given a considerable amount 
of lip service, it has not been dignified 
by the kind of action program which 
could produce real results in the form of 
accidents prevented and lives saved. 

The first recorded motor-vehicle traf- 
fic death appears to have been that of 
a Mr. H. H. Bliss, who stepped off a 
street car in New York in 1899. and was 
struck by a passing motor vehicle. In 
December of 1951, the National Safety 
Council and the press called attention 
to the occurrence of the one millionth 
traffic death. Since that macabre mile- 
stone, almost a quarter of a million 
more deaths have been recorded. 

Currently the annual death toll is 
nearly 40,000, with an injury total of 
almost 114 millions and a staggering 
record of at least 10 million property 
damage accidents. Of the injuries re- 
ported, the National Safety Council esti- 
mates 120,000 as resulting in permanent 
impairments. 


ECONOMIC AND NoNECONOMIC ASPECTS 


Various estimates have been made of 
the economic factor. An estimated 
property damage total of $1,800,000,000 
was reported by the National Safety 


.Council for 1956. Additional sums of - 


$1,740,000,000 as wage loss and medical 
expense and $1,450,000,000 as overhead 
cost of insurance were similarly re- 
ported. The total cost of-motor-vehicle 
accidents was thus estimated as $5,000,- 
000,000. This represents more than 1 
per cent of the gross national product 
for the year. 

Other estimates of the “direct costs” 
of motor-vehicle accidents (property 
damage, medical expenses, work time 
lost, damages in excess of other direct 
costs, legal costs and other miscellaneous 
items—but excluding overhead costs of 
insurance) put the figure for one state at 
$50,224,000. 

This is at the rate of $432,000 per 
100-million vehicle miles for passenger 
car accidents. Projecting this ratio for 
the United States total of nearly 700 
million vehicle miles indicates an esti- 
mated cost of about 24% billions. This 
figure is in contrast to that of 31% bil- 
lions arrived at by the Council method. 
The smaller figure excludes truck and 
bus accidents and truck and bus costs 
in other types of accidents; therefore, it 
is difficult to develop a direct compari- 
son. The two are in the samé general 
range, however, after taking into ac- 
count these differences, and even the 
smaller estimate represents more money 
than our economy can afford to lose 
annually. 

The financial aspects of the accident 
situation are but a part of the picture. 
Already mentioned have been the raw 
totals of deaths and injuries, many of 
the latter permanent in nature. It is 
difficult, however, to estimate the socio- 
logical effects of accidents. No one 
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knows, for instance, how many homes 
are- disrupted by accidents. Surely 
every household in which a death oc- 
curs. is affected and so are many in 
which a critical injury occurs. About 
25,000 of the deaths occur in persons 
between the ages of 20 and 65. Adding 
about three disabling injuries per death 
means that perhaps 100,000 households 
were affected by serious injury or death 
to a father or a mother. 

If two-thirds of those between 20 and 
65 are gainfully employed, their deaths 
represent a substantial loss of productive 
time. At an average age of 40, about 
400,000 man-years are lost. Add to this 
the productive time lost by 1,400,000 in- 
jured and another 100,000 man-years 
might be accounted for. 


TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS AS CAUSE 
of DEATH 


Traffic accidents as a cause of death 
rank sixth among all causes. For the 
age group of 5 to 14, however, they are 
the leading cause of death by a slim 
margin. For the age group of 15 to 24, 
traffic accidents are the leading cause by 
a wide margin, being responsible for 
41% times as many deaths as the next 
leading cause, cancer. In whole num- 
bers, motor-vehicle accidents cause more 
deaths than do diabetes’ or general ar- 
teriosclerosis and almost as many as 
does pneumonia. As a killer, motor-ve- 
hicle ‘accidents are exceeded only by five 
causes: heart disease, cancer, vascular 
lesions, pneumonia, and other types of 
accidents. 

The ages of persons killed and in- 
jured in traffic accidents are not in di- 
rect proportion to ages in the popula- 
tion. The death rates in 1956, for 
instance, ranged from a low of 8.3 per 
100,000 for the 5 to 14 age group to a 
high of 42.7 for the 15 to 24 age group. 
These rates represent substantial changes 
from the average of 1939-42, when the 


5 to 14 group was 40 per cent higher— 
at about 11—and the highest rate of all 
was about 60 for the 65-and-over age 
group. The 15 to 24 rate in 1938-42 
was about 28, as against the 1956 figure 
of nearly 43. The over-all population 
rate in 1938-42 was nearly the same as 
in 1956—about 25 per 100,000 popula- 
tion. 

Injury rates by age groups also show 
wide variations. On a population basis, 
the highest rate in 1956 occurred in the 
15 to 24 age group. The 65-and-over 
group had a rate about equal to the 
under 5 and the 5 to 14 groups, although 
the death rate for the over-65 group was 
nearly as high as that for the 15 to 24 
group. ‘This relatively high death rate 
probably reflects the lessened ability of 
the older age group to recover from in- 
juries. 


DEATH RATES 


The population rate is but one of the 
indices commonly used to measure traf- 
fic accidents. Deaths on the basis of 
100,000 population is a rate universally 
used in the vital statistics field, arid it is 
frequently used in traffic safety work. 
The population death rate for the United 
States is currently about 25 and has 
been at or near this figure for a number 
of years. 

More directly related to exposure is 
a rate calculated on the basis of vehicles 
registered. For the country as a whole, 
the current rate is about 6 deaths per 
10,000 vehicles registered. This rate is 
commonly used to measure accident ex- 
perience in cities—the average city rate 
in 1956 was about 10. 

Generally conceded as the best meas- 
ure of exposure to accidents is the 
number of miles driven, calculated from 
gasoline consumption and from actual 
counts of traffic volumes. Deaths per 
100,000,000 vehicle-miles of travel have 
been averaging about 6 in recent years. 
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This figure of 6 deaths per 100,000,000 
vehicle-miles is a substantial decrease 
from the rate of even a few years ago. 
In 1948 the rate was 8.1, and in 1941 it 
was 12.0. In 1926, the first year the 
figure was available, the rate was 17.9. 

It is perhaps significant that although 
the death rate measured in terms of 
travel has gone down rather steadily, the 
death rate in terms of population has 
not decreased. This rate in 1928 was 
23.4, and in 1956 it was 23.9. A some- 
what fatalistic school of thought sug- 
gests that the public is willing to live 
with a death rate of this magnitude and 
is content to make only sufficient effort 
to keep the rate from climbing above 
this figure. This concept is not shared 
by many traffic safety workers, for per- 
haps obvious reasons, and is offered here 
only as a passing comment. 

Accidents do not always follow the 
pattern of traffic. An important ex- 
ample is found when accidents are com- 
pared in urban and rural areas. Deaths 
on a vehicle-mile basis have been con- 
sistently higher in rural areas than in 
cities and towns. The 1938-42 average, 
for instance, reported an urban death 
rate of 8.9 and a rural rate of 14.1. By 
1956, the urban rate had come down to 
3.4, but the rural rate had declined to 
only 8.7. 

The fact that the percentage decrease 
in urban areas has been about twice the 
percentage decrease in rural areas can- 
not be explained on the basis of differ- 
ences in traffic volumes, and probably is 
accounted for only on the basis of more 
effective accident prevention efforts. 

Pedestrian deaths have decreased over 
the years in both urban and rural areas. 
Deaths from noncollision accidents (one- 
‘vehicle accidents involving no collision 
on the roadway), on the other hand, 
have doubled in rural areas in twenty 
years. Two-vehicle collisions have in- 
creased 65 per cent in rural areas in the 
same period. 


NUMBER OF NONFATAL ACCIDENTS 


Almost every fatal traffic accident is 
reported, and the number of trafic 
deaths is therefore known with a fair 
degree of accuracy. Ordinary vital sta- 
tistics procedures serve to supplement 
the usual traffic records in this regard. 

Unfortunately no such certainty exists 
in recording nonfatal accidents. While 
hospitalized injuries usually come to the 
attention of authorities, many minor in- 
juries are not reported. No one knows 
exactly how many noninjury cases re- 
sulting only in property damage occur 
without being reported. 

The result of this situation is that 
for years safety authorities have relied 
on an assumption that for every fatal 
accident there also occur a given number 
of nonfatal injury accidents and a given 
number of property damage noninjury 
accidents.: For the country as a whole, 
one fatal case has been assumed to be 
accompanied by 35 injury and 150 prop- 
erty damage accidents. 

At the same time, it has been recog- 
nized that these ratios would not hold 
equally well for urban and for rural 
areas. In cities and towns, the ratio 
may be closer to 1:50:300 and in rural 
areas, 1:15:50. A recent study in 
Massachusetts indicates that the state- 
wide ratio there may be as high as 
1:100:300. If this holds for states less 
urban than Massachusetts, the actual 
total number of accidents in the country 
may be much higher than is usually 
estimated. 

A more recent study by the United 
States. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare tends to confirm the 
Massachusetts figures and suggests a 
nationwide annual total of some 4 mil- 
lion injuries. 

The current estimates of the National 
Safety Council are for approximately 
34,300 fatal accidents, 950,000 non- 
fatal injury accidents, and 9,300,000 
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property damage only accidents. Of 
these property damage cases, 3,700,000 
involved damage of $25 or more and 
5,600,000 involved damage of less than 
$25. 

. These accidents involved 17,700,000 
drivers, or perhaps 20 per cent of the 
total number of drivers in the country. 
Since some drivers were involved jin 
more than one accident during the year, 
it is difficult to estimate the exact num- 
ber of individual drivers involved in ac- 
cidents in a given year. 


ACCIDENT REPORTING 


The problems of counting accidents 
accurately have already been mentioned. 
This is but one of the difficulties faced 
by safety authorities in the art of obtain- 
ing information on accidents. 

Nearly all jurisdictions require—usu- 
ally by state statute—that drivers in 
accidents report to some responsible 
state or local agency. Such a require- 
ment is most common in the case of fatal 
or injury accidents and somewhat less 
common in the case of property damage 
accidents. When such accidents must 
be reported, there is usually specified a 
dollar limit for damage below which the 


accident is not required to be reported. — 


This may range from $25 to as much as 
$100, sometimes for one car and some- 
times for the accident. In a very few 
areas, all damage cases are reportable. 
The result of these requirements is 
that while most fatal cases are reported, 
the coverage of nonfatal Injury cases 
varies from one jurisdiction to another, 
depending among other things on the 
definition of an injury. Recently an 
effort has been made to standardize this 
aspect through efforts of a national com- 
mittee concerned with accident defini- 
tions. However, the results will depend 
on a fairly long educational program 
which probably will not be fully effective 
for some time. ) 
The pattern of reporting of property 


damage accidents is even more varied. 
With some jurisdictions not requiring 
reports of any property damage only 
accidents, reporting runs the gamut. 
Two states ask that all property damage 
cases be reported, but even these do not 
believe they obtain reports on all such 
cases. 

More variations come about because 
of the many different dollar limits placed 
on reporting. It is usually agreed that 
lowering the limit from $100 to $50 will 
approximately double the number of 
reportable accidents. 

In addition to the differences in legal 
requirements for reporting, there are 
many differences in enforcement of the 
requirements. In some areas, the prompt 
suspension of the driver’s license has re- 
sulted in better reporting. In others, 
the presence of police on patrol or in 
the immediate vicinity results in a re- 
port. In still other jurisdictions, police 
indicate no interest in an accident if the 
drivers involved reach a settlement as 
to responsibility, and as a result the ac- 
cident is never recorded. 

All of these factors add up to the 
present situation of admitted incom- 
pleteness of reporting and the uncer- 
tainty about any published totals of 
accidents. The figures available are 
only estimates, and they are subject to 
question as to their reliability. At the 
same time, there is enough experience 
to indicate that the range is approxi- 
mately correct. 


REPORTING FOR ACCIDENT PREVENTION 


The excuse for requiring reporting of 
accidents, from an accident prevention 
standpoint, is to collect data on the oc- 
currence of accidents and thus build a 
foundation for safety efforts. This is 
based on the logical assumption that 
history repeats itself and that circum- 
stances which cause one accident may 
well cause another. This theory, to be 
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productive of worthwhile results, de- 
mands that accident records procedures 
produce accurate and significant figures 
which can identify the causes of acci- 
dents and thus guide safety authorities 
in their work. Unfortunately, while the 
theory is apparently good, the records 
do not produce accurate and significant 
results. Thus the value of the reporting 
procedures is largely lost. 

That this is true has been recognized 
by many experts in the field. Frequent 
references have been made recently in 
public statements by safety council 
leaders and others that while present 
records provide considerable informa- 
tion on when and where accidents hap- 
pen, who was involved, and perhaps how 
they happen, not much is produced as 
to the real causes of accidents. This is 
an extremely distressing situation to any 
thoughtful person. It suggests that a 
great deal of time has been wasted in 
the past years when much useful acci- 
dent prevention information could have 
been collected. As a result, many safety 
efforts are still, relatively speaking, un- 
directed. That is, they do not have the 


benefit of information developed from — 


a study of past accidents which would 
point toward accident causes that could 
be remedied. 

Perhaps the outstanding example is 
speed. Despite the fact that speed as a 
factor in accidents has been debated— 
argued could be more accurate—for 
years, no one today is certain just what 
part this very easily identified factor 
plays in our accident experience. Opin- 
ions range from O to 100 per cent as a 
contributing factor. This is true of 
other factors also. Is motor vehicle in- 
spection worthwhile? We do not know, 
because we do not know what part ve- 
hicle condition plays in accidents. 

There is hope today that some of 
these answers may be forthcoming in 
the future—perhaps in the near future. 
Several researches are underway which 
may produce important answers to these 
and other problems. The fact remains 
that time, and in this case time means 
lives, has been lost. The dimensions of 
the problem are fairly well known. It 
appears that we may now be starting to 
find out wy it exists and therefore what 
we can do about it to make it disappear 
or at least shrink materially. 


The Action Program for Highway Safety 


By Norman Damon 


Asstract: History shows that the Action Programs for 
Traffic Safety of both the United States and Canada have 
evolved as a result of half a century of seemingly unrelated ef- 
forts to cope with the growing problem of motor vehicle acci- 
dents. In both countries, public officials have the primary re- 
sponsibility for traffic safety. Equally important, however, is 
the active support of citizen leaders to meet the needs of and to 
secure the proper operation of official traffic agencies. This 
dual approach is predicated upon close co-operation between 
traffic officials and citizen leaders in developing and securing 
understanding and acceptance of the official traffic safety pro- 
gram of a jurisdiction. ‘The Action Program first developed in 
1946 and revised slightly in 1949 stands as the master plan for 
this balanced comprehensive program; it is applicable in whole 
or in part by all governmental jurisdictions and by organiza- 
tions of private citizens. New concepts of traffic accident pre- 
vention are developing: driver behavior -research is being 
probed; important developments in vehicle and highway en- 
gineering are taking place; new formats are being explored 
for the enlistment of citizen support leadership; and basic re- 
search into accident causes is getting under way. Many of the 
recommendations set forth in the Action Program are likely to 
face substantial change under the impact-of future develop- 
ments. | 


Norman Damon, Washington, D. C., is Vice President of the Automotive Safety 


Foundation, a position which he has held since 1942. He served as Committee Secretary 
in the first four National Conferences on Street and Highway Safety. When the Safety- 
Trafic Committee of the Automobile Manufacturers was organized in 1935 he was named 
Secretary, and in 1936 he was put in administrative charge of the automotive industry’s 
expanded traffic safety program. In 1937 he became Director of the Automotive Safety 
Foundation. Mr. Damon served, in 1954, as Director of the pioneering comprehensive 
study of state highway safety functions in the state of North Dakota. 
has served as Chairman of the Program Committee for the 1958 series of Citizen Leader- 


ship Conferences which was sponsored by the President’s Committee for Traffic Safety. 
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HE FIRST traffic fatality in the 

United States was recorded in New 
York City in September 1899 when a 
man named H. H. Bliss stepped off a 
streetcar and was hit by a “horseless 
carriage.” The millionth traffic death 
was recorded in December 1951. 

Not until 1906, with fifteen states re- 
porting, did the United States Census 
Bureau recognize motor vehicle acci- 
dents as a statistically significant cause 
of mortality. By 1933, all forty-eight 
states were reporting these figures to the 
Census Bureau. Between 1913 and 
1933, the National Safety Council sim- 
ply reported an annual average of fa- 
talities by five-year blocks. 

First efforts at regulating motor ve- 
hicle traffic began with the registration 
of motor vehicles in New York in 1901; 
establishment of the first state police in 
Connecticut occurred in 1903; and the 
first driver license law in Massachusetts 
was enacted in the same year. 


ORGANIZED ATTACK BEGAN IN 1913 


The first organized attack at the na- 
tional level on accidents came with the 
creation of the National Council for In- 
dustrial Safety in 1913; this organiza- 
tion changed its name in the following 
year to the National Safety Council. 

Also in 1913, the first local Safety 
Council with a traffic program was or- 
ganized—-the Lehigh Valley Safety Coun- 
cil of Bethlehem and Allentown, Penn- 
sylvania. 

In 1916, the schools of Newark, New 
Jersey adopted the plan of using older 
children to protect younger ones on 
their way to and from school. This 
movement grew into the School Safety 
Patrol of today and was first promoted 
as a national program by the American 
Automobile Association in 1922. 

By 1919, the first state Safety Coun- 
cil to undertake a traffic safety program 
was organized in Delaware. 

In this same year, a man of vision— 


Thomas H. MacDonald—was appointed 
Chief of the United States Bureau of 
Public Roads. Until his retirement, 
thirty-four years later, he lent the pres- 
tige of his office to all valid efforts to 
reduce traffic accidents, both official 
and nonofficial, as part of his responsi- 
bility for the development of a national 
system of highways. 


SCHOOL SAFETY EDUCATION PHILOSO- 
PHY ADVANCED IN 1919 


Dr. Albert W. Whitney of the former 
National Workmen’s Compensation Serv- 
ice Bureau was instrumental in setting 
up the Safety Education Section of 
the National Safety Council in 1919; 
this organization was implemented three 
years later by a grant of funds from his 
organization. 

In 1920, Roy D. Chapin, who was 
then President of the Hudson Motor 
Car Company; Thomas H. MacDonald, 
Chief of the United States Bureau of 
Public Roads; and Pyke Johnson, Secre- 
tary of the Highway Committee of the 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, organized the Highway and High- 
way Transport Education Committee to 
encourage highway engineering training 
for civil engineers. Two years later this 
became the Highway Education Board. 

The concept of the “Three E’s” of 
traffic safety originated with Julien H. 
Harvey, who was then Director of the 
Kansas City Safety Council, at a meet- 
ing in Topeka in 1923. To clarify some 
questions concerning the nature of high- 
way safety, he drew a triangle on a 
blackboard and placed the letter “E” at 
each point, designating the three “E’s” 
as Engineering, Education, and Enforce- 
ment. 

Sidney J. Williams, Director of the In- 
dustrial Department of the National 
Safety Council, who subsequently be- 
came first Director of its Public Safety 
Section in 1926, developed more fully 
the concept of the “Three E’s.” Today, 
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they still represent the essential elements 
of traffic safety. 

It was also in 1923 that Canada or- 
ganized the National Safety League, 
later to be replaced by the Canadian 
Highway Safety Conference. 

In the United States, national pro- 
gram and leadership were furnished by 
joint official and citizen action; in 
Canada, the national agency was con- 
cerned more with serving as a program 
forum, with the Provinces responsible 
for action. 


OFFICIALS ORGANIZE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATIONS 


State officials concerned with building 
roads, licensing drivers and their ve- 
hicles, enforcing traffic laws, as well as 
concerned with school and college edu- 
cation, early organized to deal with com- 
mon problems. 

Thus, the American Association of 
State Highway Officials came into being 


in Washington, D. C. in 1914; the In- 


stitute of Traffic Engineers was founded 
in Pittsburgh in 1930, with formal adop- 
tion of the constitution and by-laws in 
New York City in 1931; the American 
Association of Motor Vehicle Adminis- 
-trators in Chicago in 1932; the State 
and Provincial Section of the Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police at 
Toronto in 1938; and the National 
Commission on Safety Education at 
Washington, D. C. in 1943. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCES ON STREET 
AND HIGHWAY SAFETY 


In the spring of 1924, Ernest’ Green- 
wood, a free-lance writer and the editor 
of the Insurance Field, conceived the 
idea of a national conference on traffic 
safety. 

Greenwood discussed this concept 
with Elliot Goodwin, then Resident Vice 
President of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. As a result, sev- 
eral meetings were held, the last with 


Secretary of Commerce Herbert Hoover, 
at which eight organizations as subse- 
quent sponsors and financial supporters 
joined in urging Mr. Hoover to call a 
national conference for December 1924. 

Following a technique which was 
novel at that time, committees were ap- 


pointed to prepare reports in advance of 


the Conference on Statistics, Traffic 
Control, Construction and Engineering, 
City Planning and Zoning, Insurance, 
Education, Motor Vehicle and Public 
Relations. In adopting these reports 
with only minor changes, the December 
plenary session of the Conference created 
an interim Committee to prepare for a 
subsequent Conference. 

Addressing the opening session, Presi- 
dent Coolidge said, in part: “Highway 
control is primarily for the states, and 
it is best that this is so... .” Asa re- 
sult of the 1924 Conference, traffic 
safety became importantly identified 
with, and a measure of, efficiency and 
economy in the operation of the high- 
way transportation system. 

Another innovation of the mid-twen- 
ties was the appearance of a new spe- 
ciality known as traffic engineering. It 
was concerned primarily with the safe 


‘and expeditious flow of motor vehicle 


traffic. 

In 1925, Miller McClintock inter- 
ested the Studebaker Corporation in 
establishing a Bureau for Street Traffic 
Research at the University of California. 
The Bureau was transferred the follow- 
ing year to Harvard University—and to 
Yale University in 1938—-with Dr. Mc- 
Clintock serving as its Director until his 
resignation in 1941. 

A full year’s postgraduate academic 
training for traffic engineers was initi- 
ated at Harvard in 1936. Training ac- 
tivities, suspended during World War II, 
were resumed in 1944 when the name 
was changed to the present Bureau of 
Highway Traffic. l 

For the Second National Conference 
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on Street and. Highway Safety, held in 
March 1926, only the Committees on 
Statistics and on Public Relations were 
held over from 1924. Four other Com- 
mittees were named: Uniformity of 
Laws and Regulations—the first Uni- 
form Code was drafted and approved 


both by the Conference and the Na- 


tional Commissioners on Uniform Traf- 
fic Laws in 1926; Causes of Accidents; 


Metropolitan Traffic Facilities; and En- 


forcement. 

At this second Conference, Secretary 

Hoover said in part: “The Committees 
of the first Conference rendered an in- 
valuable service . . . theirs was the work 
of pioneers ... in their efforts to bring 
about better traffic conditions . . . it 
must not be forgotten that if we are to 
find a permanent solution for the prob- 
lem of traffic accidents we must at the 
same time discover a permanent solu- 
tion for the problem of traffic itself... 
we started out to solve the problem 
of traffic accidents. We have passed 
through the door of the problem of 
urban transportation.” 
_ A third session of the National Con- 
ference on Street and Highway Safety 
was held in May 1930 under the Chair- 
manship of R. P. Lamont, who was then 
Secretary of Commerce; a fourth and 
final one was called in 1934 by his suc- 
cessor, Daniel Roper. 


New TRAFFIC SAFETY ELEMENTS 
RECOGNIZED 


In 1927, periodic vehicle inspection 
had its inception with the voluntary 
“Save a Life” campaign initiated in New 
York State by John J. Hall, who was 
then Eastern Division Merchandising 
Manager for the Automotive Equipment 
Association. . 

Another milestone during 1928-29 
was the development of a manual on 
uniform signs, signals, and markings 
which was later carried forward by the 


National Joint Committee on Uniform 
Traffic Control Devices. 

In 1932, the first organized high school 
driver education course was initiated at 
State College High School, State College, 
Pennsylvania by an engineering instruc- 
tor named Amos Neyhart. 

In the same year, Franklin M. Kreml, 
a young sergeant with the Evanston, 
Illinois Police Department, helped to set 
up an accident investigation unit and 
records procedure for the city of Syra- 
cuse. In 1933, Kreml initiated the first 
Traffic Officers’ Training School con- 
ducted jointly by the Evanston Police 
Department and the Political Science 
and Sociology Departments of North- 
western University. 

With this beginning Kreml was se- 
lected in 1936 to head a police traffic 
training program at Northwestern Uni- 
versity sponsored by the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police and the 
University’s new Traffic Institute. 

In 1934, traffic fatalities soared by 
almost 5,000—an increase of nearly 15 
per cent. The death toll was 36,101. 
About 25 million cars, trucks and busses 
were in operation, traveling more than 
25 billion miles. There were 16.7 deaths 
per 100 million vehicle miles that year, 
the highest in automotive history before 
or since. l 

This sudden increase in deaths and 
the accompanying record rate were due, 
in part, to the intensified accident ex- 
posure resulting from the rapid growth 
in motor vehicle registrations and travel 
mileage. Underlying the grim statistics 
was the understandable concern of peo- 
ple everywhere in those depression years 
with more immediate matters than the 
threat of traffic accidents. 

Then events took place in the latter 
part of 1935 which focussed the atten- 
tion of the public on the traffic safety 
problem: 

First, the October publication by the 
Reader’s Digest of an electrifying article 
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by J. C. Furnas entitled “And Sudden 
Death’—reprinted in the millions— 
dramatically brought home to the Ameri- 
can people the shocking and costly pic- 
ture of traffic accidents. Within weeks 
after its publication, traffic safety be- 
came a public issue, generating wide 
interest and determination to deal with 
accidents. l 

Second, leaders of the automotive and 
allied industries were roused by a front- 
page editorial in the Detroit News call- 
ing on the motor industry to encourage 
the safe use of its products. 

Third, William S. Knudsen, who was 
then President of General Motors Cor- 
poration, addressed the annual meeting 
of the National Safety Council in Louis- 
ville. There William S. Cameron, who 
was then Managing Director of the 
National Safety Council, handed Mr. 
Knudsen a list of traffic accident pre- 
vention projects totaling some $250,000 
which Cameron suggested the vehicle 
` manufacturers finance for the National 
Safety Council. 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY PROGRAM 
LAUNCHED 


Knudsen brought the Council’s re- 
quest to the Directors of the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association, who author- 
ized a study to be made by its Safety- 
- Traffic Committee, which was headed 
by Paul G. Hoffman. 

As a result, in January 1936, the au- 
tomotive and allied industries through 
the Automobile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion formally launched a program which 
totaled just under half a million dollars 
a year for traffic safety. Chairman 
Hoffman and the writer were charged 
with the execution of the program, to- 
gether with representatives of the con- 
tributing industries. 

Grants were awarded to the American 
Automobile Association, American Le- 
gion, General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Highway Education Board, In- 


ternational Association of Chiefs of 
Police, National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, National Grange, and the 
National Safety Council for specific 
projects in education, enforcement, pub- 
lic support, and public administration. 


CONGRESS ACTS 


In June 1936, Congress, for the first 
time, directed the Bureau of Public 
Roads to undertake a study of the prob- 
lems involved in street and highway 
safety. In conjunction with the High- 
way Research Board, the Bureau pre- 
pared and submitted six reports to Con- 
gress in 1938 on (1) Nonuniformity of 
State Motor-Vehicle Traffic Laws—to 
become, in 1955, the responsibility of the 
National Committee on Uniform Traffic 
Laws and Ordinances; (2) Skilled In- 
vestigation at the Scene of the Accident 
Needed to Develop Causes—initiated 
nineteen years later as a project by 
Northwestern University with joint fi- 
nancing by the United States Bureau of 
Public Roads, United States Public 
Health Service, and the Automotive 
Safety Foundation; (3) -Inadequacy of 
State Motor-Vehicle Accident Report- 
ing; (4) Official Inspection of Vehicles 
——still required in only thirteen states 
and the District of Columbia; (5) Case 
Histories of Fatal Highway Accidents; 
and (6) The Accident-Prone Driver. 


TRAFFIC SAFETY FOUNDATIONS 
CREATED 


In May 1936, a foundation was or- 
ganized for a five-year period by the 
Commercial Investment Trust Company. 
Known as the CIT Safety Foundation, 
its purpose was to make an annual 
award to the individual contributing 
most to traffic safety and to sponsor 
seminars for newspaper representatives. 

The Esso Safety Foundation, organ- 
ized by the Esso Standard Oil Company, 
also came into being in 1936 for the 
purpose of supplementing community 
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safety activities in the Company’s mar- 
keting area. Activities were suspended 
during and for some time after World 
War II, but they were reactivated in 
1954 when John J. Hall became Di- 
rector. 

In November 1947, the American Au- 
tomobile Association organized a Traffic 
Safety Foundation whose funds are dedi- 
cated to traffic safety research. 

Following a year and a half of pioneer- 
ing development, the Automotive Safety 
Foundation was chartered in June 1937 
with Paul G. Hoffman as President and 
the writer as Director. The Trustees 
were drawn from top executives of lead- 
ing companies in the motor vehicle, tire, 
automotive parts, and automobile fi- 
nance industries. During its first five 
years, the Foundation was concerned 
exclusively with traffic safety activities. 

In 1942, the program was reorganized 
to include “development on a sound 
financial and engineering basis of mod- 
ern street and highway facilities... .” 
Under this broadened charter, the pe- 
troleum, asphalt, and Portland cement 
industries became identified with the 
program. Mr. Hoffman continued as 
Chairman, and Pyke Johnson became 
President. 

The Foundation’s program is now 
aimed at education and research for safe 
and efficient highway transportation. Its 
operations are, financed by more than 
600 companies and associations in the 
industries already named, plus others in 
the steel industry, advertising agencies 
and media, major banks, automobile and 
tire dealers, insurance companies, and 
school bus manufacturers. 


BALANCED COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAM 
DEVELOPED 


The writer, in consultation with 
others, developed in 1937 the Standard 
Highway Safety Program for States. 
This plan consisted of two specific in- 


gredients: a balanced program of of- 
ficial activities to be determined by the 
states and organized public support of 
the official program. 

This program received the approval of 
twelve official and nonofficial organiza- 
tions and. was released for publication 
and joint promotion at the National 
Safety Congress in Kansas City. By 
1939 it had the endorsement of fifty na- 
tional agencies. 

The Standard Program was converted 
into a Wartime Traffic Program in 1943. 
Emphasis was shifted to conservation of 
vehicles, lives, and property for the war 
effort. 

Also in 1937, the American Automo- 
bile Association launched its Pedestrian 
Protection Program, which was destined 
to make a marked contribution over the 
twenty years following. 


SAFETY EDUCATION CENTER 
INAUGURATED 


Dr. A. W. Whitney, Director of the 
National Conservation Bureau, Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Executives, 
was largely responsible for the creation. 
of the Center for Safety Education at 
New York University and for its financ- 
ing by his Association in August 1938, 
with Dr. Herbert J. Stack as Director. 

Another development at that time was 
the formation of the National Commit- 
tee for Traffic Training through which 
a score of national organizations ex- 
changed information on the methods of 
training of traffic specialists and offered 
summer courses annually at different 
universities. 

During World War II, the Committee 
geared its courses to wartime traffic 
needs and problems. Following the war, 
this program was discontinued as more 
and more universities adopted training 
programs of their own or established 
traffic safety centers. It was succeeded 
in 1956 by the Traffic Education and 
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Training Committee, under sponsorship 


of the National Safety Council’s Traffic | 


and Transportation Conference. 

A notable example of the lag between 
program recommendations and action is 
demonstrated by motor fleet supervisor 
training. First recommended by the 
1924 National Conference on Street and 
Highway Safety, it was not until 1945 
- that this started as a national program 
at Pennsylvania State University under 
the sponsorship of the National Com- 
mittee for Motor Fleet Supervisor Train- 
ing. 


BENCH AND BAR JOIN IN COURT SrUDY 


Taking cognizance of the need to im- 
prove traffic law administration, Sidney 
J. Williams, Franklin M. Kreml, and the 
writer, in 1938, persuaded Arthur T. 
Vanderbilt who was then President of 
the American Bar Association to sponsor 
a study of traffic court practices. This 
was done by George W. Warren over a 
two-year period and with a grant from 
the Automotive Safety Foundation. His 
book, Trafic Courts, was published in 
1940 and is recognized as the first au- 
thority for traffic court procedures. Sub- 
sequently, the American Bar Association 
assumed leadership in a broad program 
for traffic court improvement under the 
direction of James P. Economos. 

In 1940, the American Association of 
School Administrators, with Dr. A. W. 
Whitney, Stephen James, and Amos 
Neyhart participating, added another 
chapter to the history of traffic safety. 
The Annual Yearbook of the Association 
set down the responsibilities of the 
schools in safety. 


BUSINESS SPONSORSHIP OF SINGLE- 
PURPOSE TRAFFIC GROUPS 


In 1941, a vigorous new type of citi- 
zen-support group emerged in Detroit— 
the Traffic Safety Association—and was 
dedicated to improving the safety and 
efficiency of automotive travel. Top 


industrial and business leaders joined in 
providing financial support and policy 
direction for a co-operative traffic pro- 
gram with responsible public officials, 
and a well-qualified staff was employed 
to handle technical work and relation- 
ships. The pattern was repeated in 
Chicago in 1952, 

Utilizing the same techniques, the 
California Traffic Safety Foundation was 
formed in 1956 by some forty-one busi- 
ness leaders of the state. The Founda- 
tion is dedicated to statewide citizen 
support of the California traffic safety 
program. 


First PRESIDENTS HiGHWwAy SAFETY 
CONFERENCE 


In mid-1945, a move was initiated to 
seek the prestige and leadership of the 
President of the United States to meet 
the postwar traffic accident problem. 

The idea originated with Paul G. 
Hoffman and Pyke Johnson, who were 
then Chairman and President respec- 
tively of the Automotive Safety Founda- 
tion, and with Henry LaCossitt, Editor 
in Chief of Collier’s. Out of their meet- 
ing came an article by Pyke Johnson in 
Collier’s on November 24, 1945 which 
pointed to the rise in traffic fatalities be- 
ginning with the end of gasoline ration- 
ing in August 1945. He called for 
White House leadership in developing 
a national traffic safety program in 
which all interested groups might par- 
ticipate. 

This was later discussed at a meet- 
ing between General Philip B. Fleming, 
Administrator of the Federal Works 
Agency; Thomas H. MacDonald; Pyke 
Johnson; and R. R. Zimmerman of the 
White House staff. 

As a result, Mr. Zimmerman directed 
a memorandum to the President recom- 
mending such a conference and enclos- 
ing a suggested draft of a call for the 
conference to General Fleming. This 
letter resulted in the organization of the 


T 
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first President’s Highway Safety Con- 
ference in May 1946. 

General Fleming was named Con- 
ference Chairman; Thomas H. Mac- 
Donald, Chairman of the Coordinating 
Committee on Conference Reports; and 
Colonel Light B. Yost and Colonel Kirk 
A. Keegan, Director and Codirector re- 
spectively of the Conference. 

Technical committees were named for 
Laws and Ordinances; Accident Rec- 
ords; Education; Enforcement; Engi- 
neering; Motor Vehicle Administration; 
Public Information; and Organized Pub- 
lic Support. Tentative reports were de- 
veloped in advance of the Conference. 

Some 2,000 public officials and citi- 
zen leaders from federal, state, and local 
government agencies; business leaders, 
heads of safety, civic, service, and other 
organizations; and other interested citi- 
zens attended the Conference upon in- 
vitation of the White House. 


First ACTION PROGRAM 


Following an address by President 
Harry S. Truman, the Conference di- 
vided into groups according to their in- 
terests in Committee reports. These 
reports were welded into what is now 
known as the Action Program for Traf- 
fic Safety. 

This stands as the master plan for 
a balanced and comprehensive traffic 
safety program, applicable in whole or 
in part by all governmental jurisdictions 
and by organizations of private citizens. 
It brings together the best of the time- 
tested methods for preventing traffic ac- 
cidents. 

The program consists of the following 
elements for official action at the ap- 
propriate level of government with corol- 
lary public information and citizen sup- 
port. 

Upon state legislatures, county super- 
visors, and city councils rests respon- 
sibility for provision of the proper legal 
basis for moving traffic with efficiency 


and safety. They should adopt sound 
and workable traffic laws and regulations 
consistent and uniform from state to 
state and from city to city. 

Related to this is a provision for the 
co-ordination of effort by responsible of- 
ficials. Preferably, this should be ac- 
complished by statute, although it is 
sometimes achieved by executive order. 
Delegation of authority and assignment ` 
of responsibility to official departments 
are essential to an effective traffic safety 
program. The task of public officials is 
to administer the elements of a balanced 
program and to acquaint the public 
with that program. | 

No official traffic safety program can 
be fully effective without an adequate © 
accident-reporting and records system. 
Only with good accident facts, properly 
analyzed and intelligently used, can en- 
forcement be properly directed, educa- 
tional effort be effectively aimed, and 
traffic and highway engineering be scien- 
tifically applied. 

Education for traffic safety is an es- 
sential part of the modern school’s pro- 
gram for producing good citizens. All 
levels of education require attention: the 
elementary schools where children are 
taught to walk safely; the secondary 
schools where youths are taught the 
skills and attitudes of safe driving; and 
institutions of higher learning for educa- 
tion of needed traffic safety administra- 
tors and personnel. Related matters in- 
clude school safety patrols and safe 
pupil transportation. 

“Without a sheriff, there is no law” 


- ig an old English proverb. Traffic super- 


vision through adequate and selective 


enforcement by trained state, county, 


and local police is essential for safe and 
efficient motor vehicle movement. 
Equally important is the organization 
of a statewide, centrally directed system . 
of well-conducted traffic courts, supple- 
mented by the assistance of specially 
trained and qualified prosecutors.: 
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Highway engineering for the design 
and maintenance of safe facilities; con- 
tinued improvement in automotive de- 
sign; and traffic engineering to encour- 
age safe and efficient traffic movement 
are of direct value to the motoring pub- 
lic. 

The importance of highway engineer- 
ing is demonstrated by the fact that ap- 
plication of the design standards pro- 
vided by the 1956 Federal Aid Act for 
the 41,000-mile Interstate Highway Sys- 
tem can result in an estimated saving of 
three to four thousand lives per year. 

Among the most important functions 
of state government are those bearing 
on the regulation and control of motor 
vehicle ownership and travel. These 
should be administered by an inde- 
pendent unit of state government, hav- 
ing equal status with other state depart- 
ments, 

Motor vehicle administrators are re- 
sponsible for such matters as accident 
reporting; examination and licensing of 
drivers, including the power to suspend 
and revoke permits; periodic vehicle 
safety inspection; and financial respon- 
sibility. . 

Dissemination of highway safety facts 
is the joint responsibility of public of- 
ficials, of the public information media, 
and of interested organizations. Co- 
ordination of national, state, and local 
public information activities is recom- 
mended to encourage citizens to accept 
personal responsibility for solution of 
the traffic safety problem and to support 
needed elements of the Action Program. 


THE PLAN OF ACTION 


One of the objectives of the Action 
Program was creation of a national sup- 
port agency to serve as spokesman, 
clearing house, and co-ordinating group 
for all national organizations. Its pur- 
pose was to mobilize at the national 
level civic, service, business, fraternal, 
~ labor, farm, and similar men’s, women’s, 


and youth organizations and to work 
closely with public officials in a sup- 
porting, advisory, and consulting ca- 
pacity. 

The National Safety Council’s Com- 
mittee on Post-War Traffic Safety Plan- 
ning had voted itself out of existence and 
moved to create the National Committee 
for Traffic Safety. Since this group 
seemed to meet the recommendations of 
the 1946 Action Program, it was ac- 
cepted by the President’s Conference 
Coordinating Committee as the agency 
to fill this role, continuing until its re- 
placement in 1954 by the President’s 
Committee for Traffic Safety. 

The plan for action also calls for the 
establishment of state, county, and mu- 
nicipal co-ordinating committees of of- 
ficials; holding of city, county, and state 
highway safety conferences; organiza- 
tion of citizen support groups to back- 
stop needed official action; co-operation 
among private and official traffic safety 
groups, and other elements. 

This 1946 Conference marked the be- 
ginning of a new interest in traffic safety 
among national, state, and local organ- 
izations of all kinds, the cumulative ef- 
fect of which has been apparent ever 
since. 


INVENTORIES GIVEN OFFICIAL STATUS 


In 1947, the Committee on Reports 
of the President’s Conference approved 
the use of three national inventories to 
measure annual progress in the applica- 
tion of the Action Program. These con- 
sist of the Annual Inventory of Traffic 
Safety Activities for states and cities 
administered by the National Safety 
Council, the Annual Pedestrian Protec- 
tion Program sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Automobile Association, and the 
High School Driver Education Award 
Program conducted by the Association 
of Casualty and Surety Companies. 

In 1949, the Committee reports of the 
1946 Conference were reviewed and sub- 
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mitted to a national Conference held in 
Washington, D. C. and attended by 
more than 4,000 officials and citizen 
leaders. Minor revisions in the Action 
Program were approved. 

From 1947 through 1952, a series of 
small annual National President’s Con- 
ferences was held, alternating between 
Washington, D. C. and Chicago, to re- 
view activities and to establish a pattern 
of continuing effort for the succeeding 
year. 


1954 Waite House CONFERENCE ON 
HiGHWAY SAFETY 


Early in 1953, Harlow H. Curtice, 
then President of General Motors Cor- 
poration, headed a delegation of leading 
businessmen which conferred with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Secretary of Com- 
merce Sinclair Weeks. They recom- 
mended that the President issue a call 
for a White House Conference on High- 
way Safety, later scheduled for Feb- 
ruary 1954. 

Secretary Weeks served as General 
Chairman of the Conference, and Ad- 
miral H. B. Miller, who was on loan 
from the petroleum industry, served as 
Director. J. William Bethea who was 


then Secretary of the National Com- 


mittee for Traffic Safety became Staff 
Assistant. 

The 1954 Conference produced two 
major developments: first, mobilization 
of organized segments of public opinion 
for more widespread and effective ap- 
plication of the Action Program; and 
second, appointment of the President’s 
Action Committee for Traffic Safety— 
later changed to the President’s Com- 
mittee for Traffic Safety——-with Mr. 
Curtice as Chairman, Light B. Yost of 
General Motors Corporation as As- 
sistant to the Chairman, and J. W. 
Bethea as Executive Secretary. _ 

The President’s Committee now con- 
sists of representatives from labor, agri- 
culture, business, community organiza- 


tions, and information media; it also 
consists of public officials, women, and 
the Chairman of the Committee’s Ad- 
visory Council. 

Implementing the work of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee are advisory panels 
for several of the represented groups. 

The President’s Committee, in 1955, 
created an Advisory Council which was 
composed of the executive heads of 
thirty-seven national organizations and 
chaired by William Randolph Hearst, 
Jr. The Executive Committee of this 
group is headed by J. O. Mattson, Presi- 
dent of the Automotive Safety Founda- 
tion. 

Policy determinations are made by 
the President’s Committee and imple- 
mented by the organizations represented 
on the Advisory Council. Through the 
Advisory Council and numerous other 
agencies, such as the Traffic and ‘Trans- 
portation Conference of the National 
Safety Council, there has been steady 
progress toward increased correlation of 
traffic safety effort; there has also been 
progress in the organization of state and 
local support groups. 


SHIFT TO REGIONAL CONFERENCE 


In 1956, Regional Conferences were 
held at Atlantic City, Miami Beach, 
Chicago, and San Francisco under the 
sponsorship of the President’s Commit- 
tee: Public officials and citizens joined 
in reviewing progress and planning the 
organization of city and state public 
Support groups. — 

In 1957, invitations were extended to 
federal, state, and local public officials, 
working through their twenty-eight na- 
tional associations, to meet in a Public 
Officials Traffic Safety Conference in 
Washington, D. C. Their purpose was 
to develop immediate needs and long- 
range objectives within the Action Pro- 
gram as priorities for citizen support. 
The Conference was chaired by Gov- ‘. 
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ernor Abraham Ribicoff of Connecticut 
who was then Chairman of the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference Committee on High- 
way Safety. 


CITIZEN LEADERSHIP CONFERENCES 
HELD IN 1958 


To generate additional support for- 


the Action Program priorities developed 
by the public officials, a second series of 
four Regional Citizen Leadership Con- 
ferences for Traffic Safety was spon- 
sored by the President’s Committee in 
1958. 

The program for these Conferences 
provided for the presentation of state 
traffic safety priorities related to the na- 
tional priorities developed by the 1957 
Conference of Officials. Citizen leaders 
in attendance were asked to determine 
methods of advancing the priorities in 
their states and communities. 


CANADA AND UNITED STATES USE NA- 
TIONAL CONFERENCE TECHNIQUE 


The First National Highway Safety 
Conference in Canada was sponsored in 
1955 by the Canadian Good Roads As- 
sociation with the co-operation of a 
number of other national organizations. 
The Association is financed one-third by 
the Dominion, one-third by the Prov- 
inces, and one-third by industry associa- 
tions. 

The pattern of organization and the 
objectives of this Conference—as well as 
those of its three successor annual meet- 
ings—have generally been adaptations 
of techniques developed in the United 
States and have been used to deal with 
the traffic safety needs of the Canadian 
Provinces and cities. The Action Pro- 
gramme of the 1955 Canadian Con- 
ference differs from the Action Program 
of the United States only in detail of 
implementation. The objectives of both 
plans are essentially the same. 


CoNTINUING FEDERAL LEADERSHIP 
AND CO-OPERATION 


From the early twenties forward, the 
basic interest, aid, and co-operation of 
the federal government have been evi- 
dent in the traffic safety movement. The 
federal role has been one of providing 
support and a national framework for 
correlation of effort, always recognizing 
that traffic safety is primarily the re- 
sponsibility of the states and munici- 
palities. 

In the early years, the United States 
Office of Education, the Department of 
Agriculture, and the Bureau of Public 
Roads were key factors. Later, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission entered 
the field with the enactment of the 
Motor Carrier Act which prescribed 
safety regulations for motor carriers en- 
gaged in interstate traffic. 

Beginning in 1950, the Congress ap- 
propriated $75,000 annually through the 
Federal Aid Highway Act to implement 
the Action Program. In 1952, this was 
increased to $150,000 a year. 

The Federal Aid Highway Act of 1956 
called for a comprehensive Highway 
Safety Study by the Bureau of Public 
Roads to be completed by March 1, 
1959. This study is being directed by 
Charles W. Prisk of the Bureau staff. 

The Special Subcommittee on Traffic 
Safety of the House Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, with 
Congressman Kenneth A. Roberts of 
Alabama as Chairman, was created in 
1956. This Subcommittee has devoted 
much attention to a continuing study of 
the problem, including hearings on the 
need for traffic safety research, par- 
ticularly in the area of driver behavior. 


TRAFFIC SAFETY RESEARCH—À 
CONTINUING NEED 


From the time of the First National 
Conference in 1924 through the 1958 
Regional Traffic Safety Conferences, 
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continuing emphasis has been placed 
upon the need for more traffic accident 
research and for overcoming the lag in 
applying research findings. 

In 1948, a Research Committee of 
the President’s Highway Safety Con- 
ference, headed by Sidney J. Williams, 
submitted a priority list of needed re- 
search, 

In 1950, the Bureau of Public Roads 
employed Theodore W. Forbes as a re- 
search specialist on the staff of the High- 
way Research Board for three years. 
Under his direction the First and Second 
Highway Safety Research Correlation 
Conferences were held in 1952 and 1954. 

In 1955, the Bureau of Public Roads 
initiated a pioneering study of the Eco- 
nomic Costs of Motor Vehicle Accidents 
in Massachusetts—now being extended 
to New Mexico, Utah, and Wisconsin— 
which was directed by Robie W. Dun- 
man. 

Adapting techniques which had led to 
improvements in airplane design through 
studies of air crash injuries, Hugh de 
Haven of the Cornell University Medical 
College launched, in 1951, a motor ve- 
hicle crash injury research program with 
funds from the Armed Forces Epidemio- 
logical Board. Supplemental funds were 
provided later by the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service and, in 1955, by the 
Ford Motor Company and Chrysler Cor- 
poration. Upon Mr. de Haven’s retire- 
ment in 1953, John O. Moore became 
Director. Findings have been useful as 
guides to automotive engineers in im- 
proving safety design features. 

A Subcommittee on Research was 
created by the Advisory Council to the 
President’s Committee in September 
1955, with Merwyn Kraft of the Flight 
Safety Foundation as its Chairman. In 
co-operation with this group, in 1956, 
the National Safety Council established 
a Research Division to serve as a clear- 
inghouse for traffic safety research. 

Beginning in July 1956, an accident 


prevention program was instituted by 
the Public Health Service as an exten- 
sion of a home safety program which 
had been in existence for the prior eight 
years. A significant part of its research 
effort is directed toward control of traf- 
fic accident problems from an epidemio- 
logical viewpoint. 

Early in 1958, a Conference on Traf- 
fic Behavior Research was sponsored by 
the President’s Committee for Traffic 
Safety. Funds and staff assistance were 
provided by the Bureau of Public Roads, 
the United States Public Health Service, 
the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, and the 
Automotive Safety Foundation. 

This cursory highlight summary can- 
not begin to describe the many research 
projects now under way except in the 
most general terms. Other research of 
promise is going forward constantly in 
the technical laboratories and on the 
proving grounds of the automotive in- 
dustry and its related components; in 
the universities and colleges; among 
state and local public officials; in traffic 
safety organizations, public and private 
alike; and among individuals. 


A Loox At THE RECORD 


“What’s past is prologue,” wrote 
Shakespeare. 

Nowhere does this seem truer than 
with the Action Program for Traffic 
Safety which stands as an orderly sum- 
mary of the best in traffic accident 
prevention methods, techniques, facts, 
thoughts, and philosophy which evolved 
and proved effective during the first half 
century of automotive transportation. 

The Action Program is dynamic, not 
static. It is a plan, not a Bible, and it 
is subject to all the change which new 


concepts may bring in the future. 


It is an important and timely chapter 
in the history of the traffic safety move- 
ment, providing as it does a charter for 
citizenship action to which all may 
subscribe. 


President's 


the Secretary of Defense. 


Inventory and Appraisal 


By Grorce C. STEWART 


ABSTRACT: The Annual Inventory of Traffic Safety Activities, 
a nationwide program administered by the National Safety 
Council with the co-operation of several national professional 
organizations, provides an accurate measurement of progress in 
putting the features of the Action Program into effect in cities 
and states. Recommended standards and criteria against which 
these voluntarily reported programs are measured are raised as 
traffic safety activities in cities and states improve. In 1957, 
the average performance of states met 67 per cent of the cur- 
rently recommended minimum. The average for cities over 
10,000 population was 53 per cent of minimum recommenda- 
tions. The Traffic Inventory grew out of the National Traffic 
Safety Contest and was approved by the President’s Highway 
Safety Conference in 1947. While only 600 cities reported the 
first year, more than 1,200 now report; forty-seven states and 
Puerto Rico also report. Each of these cities and states receives 
a detailed written analysis containing recommendations for im- 
provement. Inventory results are presented to local officials 
and at a public meeting by trained field representatives. — 
Among other functions, the inventory provides a program guide 
for officials and citizens in cities and states and serves to keep 
attention focused on the features of the Action Program. 
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FTER the development of the Ac- 
tion Program by the President’s 
Highway Safety Conference in 1946, it 
became apparent that some instrument 
was needed to measure the progress of 
cities and states in putting the many 
features of the program into effect. But 
how was this to be done? Fortunately, 
a partly developed instrument was al- 
ready at hand in the form of the old 
National Traffic Safety Contest. Begun 
in 1932 by the National Safety Council, 
the contest could be credited with pro- 
viding a major stimulus to traffic-ac- 
cident prevention work. This was ap- 
parent from the outset. In its first year 
of operation, there were 442 entrants, 
and there was a 27 per cent reduction in 
traffic deaths among the winning cities 
in that year and a 16 per cent drop in 
all entering cities. This compared to a 
9 per cent nationwide reduction. 

As stated by the late Sidney J. Wil- 
liams, Director of the Public Safety 
Division of the National Safety Council, 
the contest had two main purposes: 


1. It will serve as the keynote for a con- 
tinuous educational campaign for personal 
carefulness to bring down the accident rate. 

2. It provides in the several items of the 
grading schedule, a platform of recognized 
remedies that should be adopted in every 
community. 


A city could not win an award on 
mere luck. Winners were selected not 
only on the basis of reduction or absence 
of traffic deaths, but also on the sound- 
ness of their programs for preventing 
them. Evaluated activities were: main- 
tenance of accident records, traffic engi- 
neering, traffic law enforcement, and 
safety education. To win, a city had to 
have a sound program based on proven 
techniques, and that program had to be 
effective, as shown by its traffic death 
record. ) 

As venerable and effective as the con- 
test was, its scope and concept were too 


‘general agreement. 


narrow and inadequate to fit post-World 
War II traffic problems. However, the 
major features included in the Action 
Program and those activities measured 
by the contest—both based on long 
known facts and techniques—were in 
It was not neces- 
sary, therefore, to create a new meas- 
uring stick or to make revolutionary 
changes. All that was necessary was to 
expand the old contest so that the com- 
petitive aspect was de-emphasized and 
the evaluation of city and state traffic 
safety programs was emphasized. 
Several national professional organiza- 
tions and many individuals widely ex- 
perienced in traffic work on the state and 
local level were called upon to develop 
expanded report forms and evaluation 
methods and to act as continuing ad- 
visory groups. The National Safety 
Council became the administrative and 
co-ordinating organization. The Auto- 
motive Safety Foundation made a grant 
to finance the program, thus allowing 
the service to be provided without cost 
to cities and states. The term “in- 
ventory” had already crept into the 
language of the contest, and in order to 


‘de-emphasize the competitive features 


of the program, the title was changed to 
the Annual Inventory of Traffic Safety 
Activities. In announcing the develop- 
ment of the inventory at the second 
President’s Conference in December, 
1947, General Philip B. Fleming, then 
Federal Works Administrator and Gen- 
eral Chairman of the Conference, said: 


I am in full accord with the opinion of the 
Conference that the nation and its various 
governmental units need to take stock at 
least once a year. This scorecard will en- 
able the nation and every state and city to 
know where we stand, and what we must 
do to cut traffic accidents to the irreducible 
minimum. 

With the approval and participation also 
of several national professional organiza- 
tions and a conference of local safety 
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council managers, the Traffic Inventory 
was launched in 1948 to cover 1947 ac- 
tivities. Just over 600 cities reported 
that year. More than double that num- 
ber report now. 


MECHANICS OF OPERATION 


The inventory is divided into sections 
on the basis of the areas of activity in- 
cluded in the Action Program. Each is 
under the continuing guidance of an 
advisory group. These sections and 
their advisory groups are: 

For Death and Injury Record—the 
Committee on Uniform Traffic Accident 
Statistics. 

For Accident Records—same as above. 

For Traffic Ordinances—the National 
Committee on Uniform Traffic Laws and 
Ordinances. 

For Traffic Engineering—the Institute 
of Traffic Engineers. 

For Police Traffic Supervision—the 
International Association of Chiefs of 
Police. 

For Traffic Courts—the American Bar 
Association. (This section is entirely 
evaluated and analyzed by the ABA 
under its Traffic Courts Program.) . 

For School Traffic Safety Education— 
a committee of specialists in school 
safety education. l 

For Public Traffic Safety Education— 
a committee of specialists in public 
safety education. 

For Organization for Traffic Safety 
Improvement—-a committee from state 
and local official and citizen organiza- 
tions. 

For Driver Licensing (states only)— 
the American Association of Motor Ve- 
hicle Administrators. 

For Periodic Motor Vehicle Inspec- 
tion (states only)—the American As- 
sociation of Motor Vehicle Administra- 
tors. 

The chairmen of the various advisory 
groups form the Inventory Advisory 
Committee which exercises over-all pol- 


icy guidance and co-ordinates the work 
of the groups. - Executive secretaries of 
the groups are all staff members re- 
sponsible for the administration of the 
inventory. Harry Porter, Jr., Director 
of the administrative staff, also acts as 
Executive Secretary of the National 
Safety Council’s Traffic and Transporta- 
tion Conference, the parent body of the 
Inventory Advisory Committee. This 
somewhat complex system of guidance 
and administration provides for excellent 
co-ordination among the groups and be- 
tween the groups and staff. 

The advisory groups meet periodically 
to design or revise report forms on the 
basis of the programs called for in the 
Action Program and upon their own 
knowledge and experience. The ques- 
tions are varied and detailed—there are 
currently about 700 for cities—but they 
may be categorized into three major 
types: those that seek to find out what 
organization, facilities, equipment, au- 
thority, personnel, and budget to do the 
job the city or state possesses; those 
that test whether they use approved 
policies and procedures; and those that 
measure the volume of activity carried 
on. The advisory groups also determine 
evaluation measures which the admin- 
istrative staff uses in analyzing reported 
information. 

Most of the criteria for items concern- 
ing organization, facilities, authority, 
and policies and procedures are deter- 
mined on a permanent or semipermanent 
basis by the advisory groups, some of 
them being taken from standards in- 
cluded in the Uniform Vehicle Code, the 
Model Trafic Ordinance, and other gen- 
erally accepted guides for traffic work. 
Most of the criteria for volume of ac- 
tivity or for items for which there are 
no current standards are based on a 
70th percentile measure. In other 
words, criteria for a particular item are 
established at the level met or exceeded 
by 30 per cent of the reporting states or 
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cities of similar size. Thus the inven- 
tory is.in part a mutual assistance pro- 
gram in which cities help themselves by 
helping each other through mutual pool- 
ing of information. ‘These criteria are 
raised as programs in cities and states 
improve. 

Standards and criteria for cities vary, 
of course, according to size. Cities are 


divided into ten population groups. 


Large cities are expected to have many 
facilities not needed in small cities and 
are expected to carry on a volume of 
activity commensurate with population 
size. - 

With this method of evaluation, a 
perfect “score” for a particular section 
means only that the city or state met or 
exceeded the performance of 30 per cent 
of cities of like size reporting. It does 
not mean that there is no further room 
for improvement. ; 

Because criteria are raised from time 
to time, it is difficult to use inventory 
evaluation as a mathematical measure 
of year-to-year progress in putting the 
Action Program into effect on a nation- 
wide basis. Average performance for 
cities of over 10,000 population in 1957 
was 53 per cent of the currently recom- 
mended minimum program; it was 67 
per cent for states. These averages do 
not vary widely from year to year, al- 
though much progress in traffic safety 
has been made, as shown by the fact 
that average performance of cities has 
gone up 25 per cent since 1950, even 
with rising criteria. Measurement of 
year-to-year progress in a particular city 
or state is much more exact. Evaluation 
“scores” for some cities have risen rap- 
idly in recent years. These individual 
scores provide an accurate measure of 
what is being done. 

Since completion of a year’s inventory 
report involves several governmental de- 
partments and citizen organizations, a 
co-ordinator is appointed for each par- 
ticipating city and state. The co-ordi- 


nator distributes the report forms to the 
departments and groups concerned and 
returns them to the National Safety 
Council after completion. The admin- 
istrative staff evaluates each section of 
each report in detail. A written analysis 
is then.prepared for each participating 
city and state. Program deficiencies are 
pointed out, and recommendations are 
made for improvement. 

_ The written analysis reports are sent 
to the National Safety Council field 
representatives, or in the case of many 
small cities, to the field staffs of co- 
operating state organizations. A repre- 
sentative then reviews the analysis, ar- 
ranges for presenting it in the city or 
state, discusses each section in detail 
with concerned officials, and then ar- 
ranges for a public presentation of the 
results. Follow-up assistance on carry- 
ing out the recommendations is provided 
by the National Safety Council, other 
national organizations, and state govern- 
ments. Cities and states having out- 
standing traffic safety programs are rec- 
ognized through the award programs of 
the National Safety Council, the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, the American As- 
sociation of Motor Vehicle Administra- 
tors, the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, and the Institute of 
Traffic Engineers. Some states give 
cities awards on the basis of their per- 
formance reported in the Traffic In- 
ventory. 


INVENTORY FUNCTIONS AND 
LIMITATIONS ` 


As originally conceived, the inventory 
was established for the primary purpose 
of measuring progress in applying the 
Action Program at the state and local 
levels. In addition to this, it does sev- 
eral other things, the order of importance 
of which is difficult to determine. 

By simply consulting the tables in the 
written analysis which list the items that 
go into a specific program—maintenance 
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of accident records, for example—and 
consulting the criteria for each item, a 
city or state has a good blueprint show- 
ing the things it should have and should 
be doing to carry out an adequate pro- 
gram. 

The analysis as a whole enables the 
application of the collective knowledge 
and experience ‘of a large number of 
professional organizations and persons 
to a city’s or state’s traffic problems. 
Annual reporting keeps attention on the 
objectives and features of the Action 
Program. 

The inventory stimulates communica- 
tion. It frequently happens that the 
analysis presentation provides the only 
opportunity for a meeting between of- 
ficials having traffic responsibilities and 
leading citizens. Thus common prob- 
lems can be discussed, and co-ordination 
of effort can be enhanced. Further, the 
presentation affords an opportunity for 
annual contact with national organiza- 
tions in safety work through their field 
representatives. It has become a cliché 
in traffic work that officials can go only 
as far as they will be supported by the 
public. The public analysis presenta- 
tion often provides citizens with a fresh 
view of official problems and leads to 
greater support through appropriation 
of funds and better citizen safety or- 
ganization. On the other hand, the 
fault for poor performance will occa- 
sionally lie with the officials. The analy- 
sis presentation can then generate citi- 
zen pressure for improvement. 

Through its award programs, the in- 
ventory allows recognition to be ex- 
tended to cities and states having out- 
standing programs. 

The data collected through saventory 
reports provides a continuously growing 
body of accident prevention data that 
will eventually form the basis for im- 
portant research into the relationship 
between specific traffic safety program 
features and accident experience. A 


pilot study of this type has been begun 
on the basis of 1956 reports. 

It should not be concluded from the 
foregoing discussion that the inventory 
is a perfect instrument for carrying out 
the objectives set forth. For a program 
of its magnitude, it is still new and in 
a state of flux and development. The 
advisory groups are still developing and. 
changing report forms on the basis of 
new developments and new experience. 
This occasionally leads to some con- 
fusion on the part of the participating 
cities and states. It sometimes happens 
that questions in the report forms are 
misinterpreted, and this leads to er- 
ronous reporting. Unfortunately, some 
cities and states still regard the inven- 
tory as a contest and report information 
that does not stand up under cross 
checking. Because of limitations of 
funds, the staff is unable to do the type 
of detailed and thoughtful job in analyz- 
ing each city’s and state’s report that 
should be done. These are all faults 
that are gradually being overcome. 

There are, however, some inherent 
limitations in the concept of the inven- 
tory itself. It was never intended to 
provide a complete survey of a city’s or 
state’s traffic problems. It can only 
provide a guide. Inventory recommen- 
dations do, however, freauently lead to 
detailed field surveys of problems by 
professional organizations. Inventory 
criteria must necessarily be generalized. 
They may not always apply to a city’s 
or state’s peculiar situation. In evalu- 
ating activity, the inventory is primarily 
limited to measurement of quantity. 
Evaluation of quality is presently very 
limited. It is probable that there is 
small room for improvement in this re- 
spect. 


SPECIFIC ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


The inventory is still too new for a 
strictly scientific evaluation of its over- 
all accomplishments to be made. Some 
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small studies have been made showing 
a very definite relationship between in- 
ventory evaluation and accident experi- 
ence. The more comprehensive pilot 
study mentioned previously should pro- 
vide more reliable evidence of the effect 
of specific features of the Action Pro- 
gram and of the accuracy of measure- 
ment by the inventory. 

Despite the present lack of a strictly 
scientific evaluation of the merit of the 
inventory, there is much diverse em- 
pirical evidence that it is accomplishing 
its objectives. The staff receives fre- 
quent communications from state and 
city officials testifying to how it has 
helped guide and improve traffic safety 
efforts in particular jurisdictions. One 
city safety council manager summed up 
its value by asserting that, “when we 
started using the inventory, deaths went 
down and stayed down.” There are 
innumerable cases in which inventory 
recommendations have prompted such 
important improvements as employment 
of more policemen, hiring of a full-time 
traffic engineer, establishment of a local 
safety council, adoption of driver educa- 
tion in high schools, creation of accident 
records units using standard procedures, 
and institution of a driver improvement 
school under jurisdiction of the court. 
All of these things, and many more, are 
basic to reducing the toll in life, health, 


and property taken by the motor vehicle. 

There is wide agreement among ex- 
perienced persons in the field of traffic 
safety that if the techniques now known 
and tested were fully applied, traffic 
accidents could be cut in half—some 
even say by two-thirds. Despite its 
limitations, the inventory serves to keep 
these objectives constantly before those 
responsible—both official and citizen— 
for their fulfillment. It provides a con- 
tinuing guide and exerts a constant pres- 
sure for getting our knowledge applied. 

Furthermore, it is encouraging for the 
entire traffic safety movement and for 
our democratic way of life when the 
officials and citizens of more than 1,200 
cities (including some Canadian), 47 
states, and the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico will spend the great amount of 
effort required to keep detailed records 
and fill out the complex reports so that 
their activities can be exposed to im- 
partial and impersonal critical evalua- 
tion that must sometimes seem harsh 
and cold-blooded. And they do this 
year after year without any pressure or 
compulsion from government. ‘This in- 
dicates the high quality of leadership 
in the traffic safety movement at the 
state and local levels and shows that the 
Traffic Inventory fills the real need for 
a program guide to assist these dedi- 
cated people. 


Trafic Laws and Ordinances. 


The Law Must Hurry to Catch Up 


By Louis R. Morony 


ABSTRACT: Following World War II the need for highway 
improvement came into such prominence that it could not be 
ignored. ‘Today, under the expanded federal-aid program, we 
are building the highways we need for years to come. The 
danger here lies in trying to superimpose new and ultramodern 
facilities on what is hardly more than a “horse-and-buggy” 
governmental structure for regulation and control.of highway 
use. It is important that states now turn their attention to 
the operational problems posed by these new facilities—and 
especially those which are certain to be created by the increased 
traffic demands of the future. A first approach to this is mod- 
ernization of the laws on which are based all state functions 
bearing on motor vehicle ownership and use. Only by long- 
range factual study of functions involved can we hope to provide 
sound foundations and guidance for legislative action. A 
movement to evaluate state highway laws in light of the new 
huge construction program has been underway for some time, 
and already is proving its value. So far, only one state has 
directed comparable attention to laws regulating and controlling 
motor vehicle and highway use. This pioneering study effort 
is underway now in Minnesota. Other states are beginning to 
move-in that direction, to the end that use of new roads and 
streets might be safer and more efficient. 


Louis R. Morony, Washington, D. C., is Director of the Laws Division of the Automo- 


tive Safety Foundation. He serves as Chairman of the Highway Laws Study Committee 
of the Highway Research Board and is a member of the National Committee on Uniform 
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S SOON as the “cease fire” order 

was given to halt the hostilities of 
World War II, and the nation began 
to return from the demands of war to 
domestic issues, the need for highway 
improvement came into such prominence 
that it could not be ignored. 

Everyone recognized that need, and 
the demand for modernizing the high- 
way network—neglected during the war 
—became universal. States stepped up 
their roads programs, but the unprece- 
dented postwar increases in numbers 
and use of motor vehicles kept ahead of 
the best the states could do with the 
resources they could bring to bear. 

Now, under the stimulus of the Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway Act of 1956, aug- 
mented by the Act of 1958, the nation 
is embarked on the greatest road-build- 
ing program in its history. This gigan- 
tic thirteen-year program, in which many 
billions of dollars will be spent, is ex- 
pected to give us the roads we need for 
years to come. 

We are getting ready to superimpose 
a fine new highway system, incorporat- 
ing many miles of new high-capacity 
facilities, on what amounts to a “horse- 
and-buggy” governmental structure for 
regulating and controlling the use of 
these ultramodern facilities. This could 
not possibly make sense to anyone. 

We cannot afford to pour billions of 
dollars into road construction and ignore 
the problems relating to safety and ef- 
ficiency of highway use. 

As in the field of construction and 
maintenance, legal responsibility for the 
safe and efficient use of highway and 
street facilities rests in the constituted 
authorities of state and local govern- 
ment. Thus, it is an official responsi- 
bility assigned to government by the 
people; and these people expect their 
legislative representatives and their 
elected and appointed officials to work 
constantly and effectively in the public 
interest. 


Laws provide the base for every gov- 
ernmental activity or function bearing 
on the provision and management of an 
adequate highway plant and on the 
regulation and control of motor vehicle 
ownership and use. If government is to 
perform effectively in those fields, laws 
must be soundly conceived and must be 
adequate from the standpoint of legal 
authority, assignment of responsibility, 
and provision of budget. They must 
put the proper tools in the hands of the 
administrators responsible for carrying 
out the intent and purposes of the laws. 
And quite importantly, laws must be 
flexible so that they can readily keep 
pace at all times with fast-moving de- 
velopments in the highway transporta- 
tion field. 

Generally speaking, laws in this field 
are obsolete; they lack a desirable de- 
gree of uniformity; and they seriously 
handicap the engineer, enforcement of- 
ficial, and motor vehicle administrator. 
Much of transportation law is an in- 
tricate mass of live and dead provisions, 
so intermixed that often the statutes 
serve to confuse and hamper instead of 
facilitating the job governmental agencies 
are expected to do. i 


Srupy or Hrcuway Laws 


Recognition of this fact has been 
gaining over the last few years, at least 
in the area of highway laws, and has 
now come strikingly to the fore under 
the pressure of the new and expanded 
federal-aid program which has forced 
acceleration of the road-building proc- 
esses in every state. 

Legal problems which many times had 
been considered a nuisance have now 
assumed the proportions of major legal 
barriers to proper implementation of the 
highway improvement program. This is 
true not only in projecting long-range 
plans and projects but also in attempts 
to reorganize for more efficient routine 
operation. 
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Several years ago, North Dakota be- 
came the first state to attempt an evalu- 
ation of all its highway laws in terms of 
over-all effectiveness as a legal instru- 
ment under which officials at all levels 
of jurisdiction were to carry out an 
integrated program to meet present and 
future highway needs, The legal study 
was made concurrent with engineering 
and fiscal studies. 

Ambiguities and serious deficiencies 
were found to exist in the statutes with 
respect to such major issues as system 
classification, land acquisition, control 
of access, joint financing, and intergov- 
ernmental relations in general. The re- 
sult of this comprehensive legal study 
was complete modernization of North 
Dakota’s highway laws. Since then 
other states have moved forward on that 
front. 

The study work and subsequent legis- 
lative action in North Dakota had been 
under observation by the Highway Re- 
search Board of the National Research 
Council, National Academy of Sciences, 
headquartered in Washington, D. C. 
With the feasibility and benefits of such 


a study so dramatically demonstrated, — 


the Highway Research Board created 
a Committee on Highway Laws to un- 
dertake a national study to assist the 
states in the modernization of their 
statutes. i 

This study has gained momentum 
and stature and has already proved of 
substantial value to the states. The 
study work continues toward determina- 
tion of essential elements of highway 
law—toward development of yardsticks 
the states can use ‘in evaluating the 
soundness and effectiveness of their own 
statutes. 

There is every reason to believe that 
these developments will help bring all 
our highway statutes up to the standards 
needed for the big highway improvement 
job just getting under way. 


LEGAL PATCHWORK 


It is unfortunate that we have not yet 
assigned the same degree of urgency to 
the need for a modernization of laws in- 
tended to assure the safe and efficient 
use of our roads and streets. Many 
provisions in law are obsolescent and 
must be revised so that the law once 
again can be effective as a useful legal 
tool. 

As has been true in highway law, 
statutes dealing with motor vehicle mat- 
ters—setting out as they do provisions 
for the regulation and control of motor 
vehicle ownership and use—are a patch- 
work of legal language enacted as ex- 
pediency has demanded. 

Over the last fifty years our law- 
makers have been striving to deal with 
problems brought about by the growing 
use of the motor vehicle—but with only 
partial success. Each year, on an ever- 
increasing scale, thousands of proposed 
laws are considered——~laws which are en- 
acted, repealed, re-enacted and amended 
in an effort to keep pace. 

Today, we have motor vehicle codes 
bulging with legal provisions. In every 
state we have plenty of laws which 
basically provide the essentials of proper 
and effective regulation and control for 
safe and efficient use of highway and 
motor vehicles. 

It is fair to say, however, that these 
codes, put together piecemeal, have been 
far removed from a planned pattern 
of development based on demonstrable 
needs and comparable to procedures used 
in the field of highway development. In 
spite of the evident need for the same 
approach in ascertaining our present and 
future needs in the operational phases 
of highway transportation, we have been 
resorting too often to half measures and 
expedients. 

Many laws have been passed without 
regard to their real objectives. As a 
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result, there is all too often failure to 
properly recognize the need for an ef- 
fective program of administration .to 
assure that the law will be put to work 
for the fullest possible benefit to the 
public. 

For example, the law requiring that 
accident reports be filed with state au- 
thorities recognizes that certain definite 
obligations must be imposed as a pro- 
tection to persons who may sustain in- 
jury or property damage, as well as in 
the interests of the general public wel- 
fare and safety. 

A basic consideration underlying the 
law is that only through accident records 
which have been properly collected, 
analyzed, and used can essential facts 
be developed on which to base effective 
and realistic accident-prevention meas- 
ures. 

Without complete understanding in 
the legislature of what the law should 
accomplish, the budget provided for its 
implementation is quite likely to be 
somewhat short of that required to 
realize the full potential of benefit. 
Therefore, the administrator may be 
hampered in the acquisition of trained 
manpower, equipment, and facilities nec- 
essary to put the law to work to its 
fullest possible extent. Consequently, 
the collection and analysis of accident 
reports and the flow of information in 
usable form to state agencies concerned 
suffer to the detriment of’ the. over-all 
accident-prevention program. 

Over the years, legislatures have con- 
sidered and acted upon an assortment of 
proposals which fall into one or more 
of the following categories: 

Bills based on sound national rec- 
ommendations but so compromised or 
emasculated that the objectivity of the 
law is lost completely. In part, the 
basis of such action is probably the as- 
sumption that the public, conditioned to 
certain past policies and practices, will 


accept only so much additional regula- 
tion. 

This may be a very persuasive theory, 
especially among legislators who always 
are sensitive to public feeling; however 
it presupposes lack of public acceptance 
when, in fact, the basic problem may be 
lack of understanding on the part of the 
public of the desired objectives—and 
perhaps on the part of the legislator as 
well. Little effort has been made to 
educate either on the necessity for far- 
reaching remedies. 

The result has been legislative and 
public apathy and resistance to those 
measures which experience has shown 
will produce results. Sound legislative 
action and effective administrative pro- 
cedures which could stem from such law 
consequently fall by the wayside. In 
their place, laws are passed which do 
not contain the features intended to ac- 
complish desired objectives. 

Such laws merely add more law to 
already overcrowded statutes and con- 
tribute little or nothing to our efforts 
toward safety and efficiency in highway 
transportation. They waste time and 
funds, divert administrative attention 
from activities of a more essential char- 
acter, and are often a very real nuisance 
to the public. 

Here is an opportunity for the public 
official, with technical knowledge and 
experience in putting laws to work on a 
practical basis, to advise the legislator 
as to merits and shortcomings of legisla- 
tive proposals. 


DEPARTMENT REQUESTS 


In another category are the recom- 
mendations of the state agencies seek- 
ing additional budget for more man- 
power, equipment, and facilities. While 
oftentimes fully justified in the light of 
the job to be done, these requests are 
seldom documented as part of a well-de- 
fined over-all plan based on a factual 
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survey of need. The legislature is in- 
clined to view with suspicion those re- 
quests which depart in any radical de- 
gree from authorizations and budgets of 
the past. Therefore, remaining uncon- 
vinced that the department head really 
needs all he is asking, the legislature 
considers the whole thing as sort of a 
horse-trading venture and feels justified 
in modifying the request, or rejecting it 
entirely. 

Meanwhile, the problem with which 
the agency must deal continues to grow 
and is likely to get out of hand to the 
point where it may seriously jeopardize 
the efficiency of the function. 

In other cases, we have legislation in- 
fluenced by selfish interest groups seek- 
ing special advantage or trying to avert 
restrictions; there are also well-meaning 
organizations or prominent citizens who 
are champions of one cause or another— 
with each proposal presented as a pana- 
cea—and who may overemphasize the 
importance of one phase of an over-all 
problem to the detriment of a well-bal- 
anced approach. 

Is it any wonder, then, that the legis- 
lator, beset on all sides by pressures for 
this measure and that, is hard pressed to 
know which is good and which is bad 
when he has little factual information to 
guide him. The individual legislator 
cannot be expected to be an authority 
in every field of state government, nor 
can he be expected to exercise precise 
and expert judgment on every question 
which comes before him for decision. It 
follows, then, that often he must decide 
on the basis of what seems expedient at 
the time. 

Law, by its very nature, is designed to 
be a stable instrument. Well conceived 
and reflecting the needs of the times, 
there should be little cause for constant 
change in its basic principles. Certainly, 
the problems with which it deals do not 
change radically from one year to the 
next. Yet we find that many of our 


motor vehicle statutes are tampered with 
continually—to the confusion and har- 
assment of the public official and public 
alike. That would not be true if every- 
one understood thoroughly the basic 
problems and the basic principles of law 
which are needed to cope with them suc- 
cessfully. 


UNIFORM VEHICLE CODE 


In the evolution of laws in the field 
of motor vehicle ownership and use, one 
development stands above all others in 
its influence on legislation. The Uni- 
form Vehicle Code, which came into 
being as an outgrowth of the first na- 
tional highway safety conference ever 
held in this country, has served as a 
practical guide to the states for thirty 


years. 


Up to the time of that first national 
conference, called in 1924 by Herbert 
Hoover who was then Secretary of Com- 
merce, there had -been no common or 
uniform approach among the states with 
respect to traffic control matters. Since 
this involved the vehicle and the manner 
of its use on the highway, a high degree 
of uniformity in the controlling laws 
throughout the nation was considered 
not only desirable but necessary. That 
concept is even more valid today than it 
was in 1924 when traffic demand and 
the problems of traffic control were not 
nearly so great as they have become 
since. 

When the Uniform Code was drawn 
up, it incorporated the basic regulations 
considered necessary at that time for an 
effective program of administration and 
enforcement. It represented a cross 
section of traffic law experience and re- 
quirements. 

A short time later, a Model Traffic 
Ordinance, supplementing the require- 
ments of the Uniform Code, was de- 
veloped as a pattern for municipal traf- 
fic ordinances. 

A number of changes have been made 
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in both documents in an effort to keep 
pace with developing problems. While 
most of the states and many cities have 
accepted these standards as a guide, 
there has been general failure to keep 
abreast at all times of the latest revisions 
proposed. 

Motor vehicle statutes today are com- 
prehensive in scope. They incorporate 
many of the recommended provisions of 
the Uniform Code so that in legal lan- 
guage and intent, at least, the states 
have achieved a meer of uniformity in 
their laws. 

While uniformity, per se, is desirable 
and necessary if we are to wipe out ‘the 
confusion and danger of conflicting laws 
and regulations between the states, it is 


equally important that the laws and 


what is needed to put the Jaws to work 
effectively be thoroughly understood be- 
fore they are adopted. 

Laws must be objective. Adoption of 
Uniform Code provisions just because 
they are in the Code is not being objec- 
tive. A case should be made for any 
legislative changes, and action should be 
taken only after full evaluation of need 
and possible impact on the people of the 
State. — 


SHORTSIGHTED APPROACH 


Despite all the experience of the past, 
we still approach legislation on a short- 
term, stopgap basis, never quite catch- 
ing up with growth of our highway 
transportation problems. 

Our legislators, even today, are too 
often forced to cope with outside and 
and oftentimes selfish pressures without 
the benefit of complete and well-organ- 
ized information to guide them. Our 
state agencies which are charged with 
responsibility for the regulation and con- 
trol of motor vehicle use have still not 
attained the stature in state government 
commensurate with the importance of 
the job they have to do. They are still 


working under the handicap of inade- 
quate authority, insufficient budgets, and 
shortage of trained manpower. 

The shortsighted approach to legisla- 
tion and to the administration of law in 
the field of motor vehicle regulation and 
control can no longer serve us. The day 
is past when we can rely on half meas- 
ures to cope with problems of highway 
use. We cannot afford to continue in 
the same old way in that field any more 
than we can in other major areas of pub- 
lic welfare, as, for example, medicine. 

What we have so far accomplished in 
the evolution of laws only sets the stage 
for what has to be done to meet the 
needs of the future. The states must be- 
gin now to adopt the same long-range 
orderly approach to problems of motor 
vehicle ownership and use as has been 
applied to the highway improvement 
program. Failure to plan ahead in the 
face of much greater traffic volumes 
which new and better highway facilities 
are expected to generate not only would 
be shortsighted but would endanger 
hard-won gains in accident prevention 
and in over-all efficiency of our highway 
transportation system. ; 


Law IN MOTION 


The first approach is to the legal base 
on which all functions in that field are 
built. Laws must be kept adequate over 
the years ahead. But, in considering 
the adequacy of the law, we cannot find 
the full answer in the statute books. We 
must look'to the law in motion as a func- 
tion of government to determine what 
additional legislative or administrative 
tools must be brought to bear on the ac- 
tivity—authority, budget, higher stand- 
ards, trained manpower, equipment, fa- 
cilities—to do the job better now and to 
prepare for the future, so far as require- 
ments can be foreseen. 

The late Thomas H. MacDonald, 
former Chief of the Bureau of Public 


- 
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Roads, must have had this in mind 
when he said some years ago: 


If we are to gain mastery over highway 
transport as an efficient tool for national 
progress, and stop the toll that we are pay- 
ing for its use in the tragic loss of life, the 
permanent injuries, and the financial cost of 
accidents that no nation, however wealthy, 
can afford, we must critically re-examine 
our policies and practices—particularly the 
thinking back of these, to find the, causes 
that are responsible for our failures. We 
know we have taken many wrong turnings. 
Changing conditions require new horizons 
in our applied techniques as knowledge is 
unfolded and experience is more precisely 
interpreted. It is profitless to speculate 
upon what we might have done had we 
foreseen in the early years a reasonable 
fraction of the dimensions to which high- 
way transport was so rapidly to grow, or 
had we anticipated more realistically its 
characteristics in actual operation. 


It is time to take a searching look at 
each function of state government bear- 
ing on motor vehicle ownership and use; 
to take the function apart, piece by 
piece; to subject it to critical analysis in 
order to determine how effective it has 
been in the past, what its degree of 
adequacy is in dealing with current prob- 
lems, and what it will need in the way of 
legislation to prepare and equip it for 
the bigger job ahead. 

Full knowledge and understanding of 
every state function is necessary for an 
intelligent and sound approach to the 
problems of safe and efficient motor 
vehicle use. Such an approach, bolstered 
by all available factual data, is a service 
to the legislators who wish to deal with 
problems on this basis but have seldom 
had full advantage of such guidance. It 
should be of direct benefit to the ad- 
ministrator, for it will make it possible 
for him to present a case for needed im- 

1 Thomas H. MacDonald, Driver Behavior: 
Key to Safe Highway Design. (New York: 


Society of Automotive Engineers, David Bee- 
croft Memorial Lectures, No. 2, 1948), p. 2. 


provements. It should assure better 
services and protection for the public. 


FUNCTIONS OF STATE 


State functions which should be given 
the benefit of co-ordinated long-range 
factual study, with the provisidn of an 
adequate legal base in terms of authority 
and budget as a primary objective, in- ` 
clude: accident records, courts, driver 
education, driver licensing, financial re- 
sponsibility, public information, vehicle 
registration and title, state police or 
highway patrol, and highway operations, 
the latter being concerned with all en- 
gineering matters affecting the safety 
and efficiency of vehicle operations on 
the highway, except for construction 
and maintenance. 

A study program, such as is proposed 
here, should be confined to considera- 
tion of each function purely as a func- 
tion and should not be concerned neces- 
sarily with where that function has been 
placed in state government. The pri- 
mary objective must be determination 
of basic deficiencies that the legislature . 
can correct. The public’s first interest 
is that the job be done effectively. 

The state of Minnesota is pioneering 
this type of study. The work there has 
been going on for more than a year. At 
this writing, the Study Committee and 
study staff are preparing specific recom- 
mendations for legislative action to meet 
immediate and high-priority needs in 
each of the several functional areas 
under study. These recommendations, 
which Governor Orville L. Freeman is 
expected to include in his legislative 
program, will be put before the 1959 
session of the Legislature as the first 
phase of a long-range program of im- 
provement. Future needs will be de- 
veloped as the’ study progresses, and a 
legislative timetable will be prepared as 
a guide to subsequent sessions of the 
Legislature. 
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In Minnesota, those involved have. 


‘come to the realization that a study of 
this kind has no real end. There must 
be a periodic review of the long-range 
program in the light of changing condi- 
` tions. Projection into the future must 
be pushed ahead as time passes so that 
the improvement program always points 
to the job which will have to be done. 

A number of other states have evi- 
denced interest. Executive and admin- 
istrative officials, legislators, members of 
legislative councils and research bureaus, 
professional organizations, and citizen 
leaders to whom the story of this long- 
range factual approach has been told 
have considered it sound and logical. 
The American Association of Motor Ve- 
hicle Administrators, for example, has 
officially endorsed the study program 
and is encouraging its members to stimu- 
late interest in their home states. 

There is every reason to believe that 


~ 


`. years to come. 


the philosophy of the long-range ap- 
proach will continue to gain acceptance 
among the states and that soon many 
states will follow the lead of Minnesota. 

Factual study is, of course, no stranger 
to interim legislative committees—a thing 
which the states have had for many 
years—nor to a Legislative Council, 
which is a more recent development in 
many of the states. The long-range 


-study offers them an opportunity for 


much broader and more realistic service 
to their respective legislatures and, in 
the end, to their people. 

The public is entitled to all the serv- 
ices which laws can provide. Long- 
range action on the basis of thorough 
factual study is the new keynote. ‘The 
law must hurry to catch up with the 
times and to keep pace through the 
The end result should 
be safer and more efficient use of our 
highways and streets. 


Police, Prosecutors, and Judges 


By FRANKLIN M. KREML 


Agsstract: The purpose of traffic law enforcement—as with 
law enforcement generally—is to offset selfish motivation and 
condition community habits through conditioning the habits of 
individuals. In order to meet the problems of traffic congestion 
and traffic accidents, effective enforcement is necessary. Es- 
sential here is an adequately manned, well-trained, and properly 
administered police force. Some of the more fundamental 
problems of the police service involve organization, administra- 
tion, training, and recruitment. Reforms here will provide the 
nation with a professional police service of the first order—a 
service which will take the problems of law enforcement, includ- 
ing traffic law, in its stride. But since citations and arrests are 
unproductive unless followed by appropriate court action, well- 
trained judges and prosecutors in permanent traffic courts are 
also essential. Certain important changes are needed in laws, 
court organization, and procedure. And a co-ordinated effort 
by engineers, police, driver-licensing personnel, educators, and 
-city planners is necessary, not only to have effective traffic law 
enforcement for reducing accidents, improving street efficiency, 
and contributing to the general social and economic welfare, 
but also to develop a system which will play a vital part in 
winning and maintaining the individual citizen’s respect for the 
law. 
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AW provides the basis on which 
civilized people live together in 
peace and happiness. It restrains those 
persons and prevents those acts which 
threaten or attack that peace and happi- 
ness; and it does this as much by ex- 
ample as by direct action against vio- 
lators. Thus the possibility of appre- 
hension is frequently as great a deterrent 
to the potential offender as actual public 
punishment. 
The law, however, is ineffective with- 
_ out enforcement; this enforcement must 
be courageous, just, and impartial; it 
must be carried out by incorruptible and 
fearless men; it must have the under- 
standing and support of the people it 
protects. : 


TRAFFIC Law ENFORCEMENT 
Traffic law enforcement, though spe- 


clalized, has the same purpose as gen- 


eral law enforcement: to offset selfish 
motivation and to condition community 
habits through conditioning the habits of 
individuals. It can, when adequate to 
the problem in both quality and quan- 
tity, produce substantial and sometimes 
brilliant results. Over the years it can 
improve community habits to the extent 
that it is less needed. It may be stated 
categorically that no program of traffic 
accident prevention can succeed without 
this vital, fundamental activity, main- 
tained at a sufficiently high level to im- 
press the public mind. 

Basic to the success of any traffic law 
enforcement program are public accept- 
ance and public action. Since the public 
will not accept anything capricious or 
unreasonable in laws and ordinances 
having direct bearing on personal con- 
duct, understanding of the program and 
its objectives must be communicated 
through information media of all kinds. 
Further, there must be organized public 
support such as that given through civic 
organizations dedicated to safety. Many 
promising programs have failed because 


they were not accepted by the com- 
munity. 

Traffic law enforcement should em- 
ploy the many well-developed techniques 
to make itself effective. In addition to 
citation and arrest activity it should 
make intelligent use of admonitions, 
written warnings, and instruction to 
pedestrians and drivers. It can place 
the irresponsible, immature driver under 
the supervision of probation officers. It 
can cause the re-examination of drivers 
who are apparently deficient in neces- 
sary driving skills and recommend train- 
ing in schools operated under the super- 
vision of the court for those who are 
not adequately informed of their re- 
sponsibilities under the law. It can set 
up the machinery for the exchange of 
information between the court and the 
driver-licensing agency on the violation 
and accident records of defendants so 
that prompt suspension or revocation 
action can be taken where basic incom- 
petence or irresponsibility has been 
established. 

Though it is a highly effective and in- 
dispensable element of any traffic pro- 
gram, traffic law enforcement is not 
self-sufficient. It depends to a consider- 
able degree upon education and engi- 
neering. These in turn depend on 
the quality of accident facts developed 
through police investigation and enforce- 
ment action. 

Operational co-ordination between en- 
forcement, education, and engineering is 
vital to a successful traffic program, even 
as co-ordination of policy and objectives 
must be maintained among the several 
activities bearing upon traffic law en- 
forcement—laws, enforcement, adjudica- 
tion, and licensing. To attain ultimate © 
success, the street and highway traffic 
program must be developed as an in- 
tegral part of the street and highway 
transportation program; street and high- 
way transportation in all its phases—in- 
cluding public transit—-must be related 
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through city planning, land-use studies, 
and traffic and transportation surveys to 
the realities of the economics of the 
over-all street and highway transporta- 
tion requirements of an entire city or 
state. 

Police organization, management, train- 
ing, policy, tactics, and techniques— 
if they are to carry weight in such a 
co-ordinated program—must adjust to 
growing requirements more speedily and 
with greater purposefulness. A new 
philosophy of traffic supervision and 
expedition, recognizing a responsibility 
for law enforcement which achieves the 
ends of greater public safety and health- 
ier economic and social development, 
must replace the old tradition of law 
enforcement for its own sake. 

The courts must abandon the out- 
dated, inadequate forms and procedures 
which deny thousands of alleged traffic 
violators their “day in court.” Lay 
justices, an answer to the settlement of 
minor offenses and disputes in remote 
communities during the past century, do 
“not bring to their courts the legal train- 
ing, broad education, or technical knowl- 
edge ‘which a motorized America, seek- 
ing orderliness and safety of movement 
combined with justice for the individual, 
demands and deserves. 


Accident investigation 


As an illustration of the need for im- 
portant basic changes within the struc- 
tures of the major activities of enforce- 
ment, let us consider the matter of 
accident investigation. 

Accident investigation has two prin- 
cipal objectives: to ascertain the full 
facts of an accident and to determine 
whether a violation was committed, and, 
if this be so, to secure adequate evidence 
to support a prosecution of the violator. 
The validity of these objectives is ap- 
parent. Dependable facts about ac- 
cidents and their basic causes are neces- 
sary before economical and increasingly 


productive work can be done to prevent 
them.* 

Notwithstanding this, in most jurisdic- 
tions there is little or no accident in- 
vestigation activity, or else its quality is 
so low that it does not deserve to be so 
called. Consequently, because of lack 
of adequate and dependable information 
about accidents, the entire traffic pro- 
gram fails to achieve the efficiency it 
would otherwise possess. Serious vio- 
lators who cause accidents are frequently 
enabled to defy justice, while lesser vio- 
lators, not involved in accidents, must 
stand charged before a court because of 
the simple circumstance of having vio- 
lated a law in the presence of a police 
officer. This is both wasteful and. in- 
equitable. 

So-called “accident investigation” is, 
almost everywhere, still only accident 
reporting. Our police need to be ade- 
quately trained and equipped and then 
so, organized, deployed, and supervised 
that this important function will be per- 
formed well. 

Although we can be heartened by the 
reduction in the death rate to an all- 
time low of 5.9 per 100 million vehicle 
miles of travel, we are still killing 38 to 
40 thousand people a year and injuring 
114 million. We cannot afford this 
either economically or socially. Nor, in 
the light of the tremendous increase in 
automobile travel and the consequent 
increase in exposure to conditions bring- 
ing about accidents, is the reduction in 
death rate particularly meaningful. With 
100 million registered vehicles on the 
highways by 1975, traveling an esti- 
mated one trillion miles, the present all- 
time low figure of 5.9 would result in 
59,000 traffic deaths per year. 


D 
1The Northwestern University Traffic In- 
stitute under a grant of funds from the United 
States Bureau of Public Roads, United States 
Public Health Service, and the Automotive 
Safety Foundation has embarked upon an in- 
vestigation of traffic accident causes. x 
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With what we know now and with the 
techniques of prevention and enforce- 
ment which we know will work, we 
could today cut the number of killed to 
20,000 and the number of injured to 
750,000. We could plan for the future, 
for the increase in population and ve- 
hicle use, so that the figure given at the 
end of the preceding paragraph would 
_ be at least held to if not reduced from 
that of today’s fatalities. If we do not 
choose to do this, we must accept what- 
ever verdict our children find fit to make 
on the degree of our civic guilt. 


LAws 


The subject of laws as related to traf- 
fic enforcement is being treated in an- 
other article in this issue. I feel it 
pertinent, however, to remark here that 


the efficiency and economy of operation . 


of the traffic law enforcement program 
turns very largely on the substantive 
and administrative laws, including the 
driver-licensing laws and their adminis- 
tration. 

If the laws are, in fact, unenforceable, 
or if the enforcement of the laws is so 
restricted administratively, or if the 
basic law and/or the administration 


‘thereof regarding the licensing of drivers 


is so inadequate that there are large 
numbers of irresponsible or incompetent 
drivers on the highways, then a terrible 
burden is placed on the police, whose 
numbers in proportion to the job to be 
done are small and will, for economic 
reasons, continue to become smaller and 
smaller. 


POLICE 


Without the work of our enforcement 
agencies, there is, of course, no enforce- 
ment—in fact, no law. If we are to 
have better traffic law enforcement we 
must have better general police service, 
for the traffic work of a police depart- 
ment cannot fall very far below, or for 
very long rise much above, that of the 


department as a whole. The level of 
effectively organized programs within 
one bureau or division frequently has 
helped to raise the level of performance 
throughout the department, but only to 
a compromise level. 

Some of the more important funda- 
mental problems of the police service 
are organization, administration, train- 
ing, and recruitment. To the latter is 
related the question of compensation. 
Organization 

As now organized, the police service 
of the country is unmanageable. Within 
an area easily traversed by a man in a 
car in one or two hours there may be 
four or a score of jurisdictions, each with 
its own police force and its own en- 
forcement policies. These can be con- 
tiguous but are more often, as in the 
case of cities and park districts, over- 
lapping. All the good will and co-op- 
erative spirit it is possible to predicate 
would still not make for economy or ef- 
ficiency in such a situation. Moreover, 
the man in the car is aware only: of the 
area through which he is passing, to 
which he probably attaches the name of 
the largest jurisdictional unit. Thus, he 
would be inclined to expect only one 
police service for “Chicagoland” or 
“Greater Los Angeles” and to feel both 
confused and irritated when confronted 
with representatives of the several juris- 
dictions, each with a different concept of 
their law enforcement mission. 

Complicating this problem in organ- 
ization is the fundamental ideological 
difference between leaders in the police 
service regarding the desirable degree of 
specialization for traffic in the police 
service. 

On the one hand is the belief that the 
problem of traffic and accidents is so 
serious and has reached such proportions 
that it is necessary to specialize highly 
in order to provide an adequate level of 
enforcement to stem a rise in fatalities 
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and injuries which amounts to an emer- 
gency. 

On the other hand, there are those 
who believe that we should at once place 
the responsibility for traffic law enforce- 
ment in the hands of the general uni- 
formed forces of our police departments. 
There is much to commend this latter 
viewpoint in theory; by it more men 
give attention to traffic, enforcement is 
more equitably applied, violations are 
deterred on a broader scale, and all of 
the advantages of traffic law enforce- 
ment accrue at a much greater rate. 

However, training of the general uni- 
formed forces in most of our city police 
departments today is such that it would 
be contrary to the public interest to 
place this added responsibility in their 
hands. Enforcement quantity and qual- 
ity would deteriorate rapidly. In most 
city police departments, the problems of 
securing adequate reporting and investi- 
gating incidents assigned to the uni- 
formed force, adequate performance of 
patrol duties, maintenance of discipline, 
and similar problems are still of major 
administrative concern. With funda- 
mental training and routine supervision 
essential to the solution of these éle- 
mental problems, which are still in the 
developmental stage, we cannot hope 
that the much more complicated prob- 


lems of ‘traffic supervision can yet be 


turned over to the general uniformed 
forces with promise of good results. A 
relatively high degree of police traffic 
specialization is still required, and prob- 
ably will be for many years. 


Administration and training 


Such organizational problems require 
well-trained, seasoned administrators. 
Not yet, however, are we providing any 
formal machinery for selecting, training, 
and developing general administrators 
and executives for this vital service. The 
management of our many police agencies 
is necessarily either in the hands of men 


who have had wide police experience but 
little training for or experience in ad- 
ministration, or, in a relatively few 
cases, in the hands of experienced ad- 
ministrators without police experience. 
Neither is a happy solution. 

We must provide such training—for 
the present on an in-service basis— 
through our universities; this training 
must embrace law, sociology, political | 
science, and administration. Combined | 
with years of police experience, such 
training would provide the quality of 
management so badly needed in most of 


_ our police departments. 


_ But training cannot stop here. The 
staff, subordinate commanders, and the 
rank and file must be given in-service 
training on a continuing basis. Yet all 
but the very best of our in-service police 
training leaves much to be desired. A 
police officer in twenty years of service 
may, in a typical department, be given 
twenty to thirty hours of training in the 
law. This is completely inadequate. 
The competence of a police officer in the 
criminal law, laws of arrest, evidence, 
and constitutional law should, by means 
of a continuing program, of in-service 
training, approach that of the graduate 
of an accredited law school. In terms 
of public necessity: it is at least as im- 
portant to train the police officer. in 
these matters as it is the lawyer. 


Recruitment 


Recruitment of qualified men becomes 
increasingly difficult in periods of in- 
tense economic competition for man- 
power at relatively high wages, such as 
the present. The police service cannot 
compete effectively in this situation. 
But higher salaries, necessary as they 
are in some departments, are at best 
only part of the answer. The prestige 
of the service must be elevated. Per- 
haps the most important step in such 
elevation is the requirement of pre- 
service professional training. This might 
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be begun by employing the cadet system 
of part-time employment and part-time 
college attendance in order to provide 
income during training and reasonable 
assurance of an appointment upon com- 
pletion of study. But, in turn, the re- 
quirement of the completion of a full 
professional course of study must be- 
come a prerequisite to entry into the 
service. First, however, the service must 
set the objective and agree upon policies 
and programs. To pave the way for 
such a process, laws must in many 
cases be amended, particularly those on 
residence. f 


A PROFESSIONAL POLICE SERVICE: 
PROBLEMS IN FORMATION 


Such reforms in organization, enlight- 
enment in administration, improvement 
in training, and selectivity in recruit- 
ment will provide the nation with a pro- 
fessional police service of the frst order 
—a service which will take the problems 
of law enforcement, including traffic law 
enforcement, in stride. 

Importantly, such professionalization 
of the service will make it possible more 
skillfully to resist, and more competently 
to avoid, political interference with law 
enforcement. The service will gain the 
confidence and support of the public and 
eventually achieve an esprit known now 
only in elite corps of the armed forces. 
To bring about such an effect deserves 
our best thought and our most courage- 
ous action as citizens and voters. _ 

In the intervening years, before the 
police service comes finally into its own, 
we must give a maximum of training 
and service assistance to the police for 
meeting the rapidly expanding problems 
of traffic. The pattern of the assistance 
required is well established. It needs 
considerable expansion, refinement, and, 
most of all, development of basic data, 
information, and instruction in highly 
usable form. 

The training of traffic police admin- 


istrators is well under way; the training 
of technicians for staff and line specialist 
assignments has been embarked upon. 
Preparation of training materials for use 


at the technical and administrative level 


has been going forward slowly for many 
years. Administrative and technical field 
assistance has been offered since 1936 
and is now in great demand. 

All this work, carried on in the main 
by the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police and Northwestern University 
Traffic Institute, has been tangibly re- 
sultful. 

The compelling police enforcement 
problem, however, is that of manpower. 
At the state level the problem is, with 
rare exception, one of sheer inadequacy. 
In Wisconsin there is one officer for 349 
rural miles; in Oklahoma there is one for 
every 412 rural miles. Adequate super- 
vision under these circumstances is im- 
possible. And these figures, striking as 
they are, do not reflect the real extent 
of the manpower shortage. They would 
be doubled or even tripled if they were 
computed in terms of the necessity for 
several watches, vacations, sick leave, 
and days off. Moreover, time consumed 
for duties other than patrol, and patrol 
duties on roads not classified as state 
highways, is tremendous in some states. 

The problem is made acute by the 
fact that whole urban-type residential 
areas and business districts are develop- 
ing in unincorporated areas outside of 
our meétropolises, and the responsibility 
for policing these areas is falling largely 
upon our state enforcement agencies. 
Further, intercity travel is increasing at 
a rate which will continue to accelerate 
as the great interstate highway system is 
put into operation. State enforcement 
agencies will have to control heavier and 
heavier volumes of traffic. Only more 
manpower, better trained and equipped, 
can provide the enforcement necessary 
to hold down the appalling increases in 
rural traffic accidents. 
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In cities, the problem is principally 
one of effective use of the men at hand. 
The traditional preoccupation with crime 
and vice, a chronic shortage of available 
uniformed forces resulting from large 
overhead operations, the necessity of 
“coverage,” and the depletion of daily 
available strength by court appearance, 
warrant service, and special details create 
remediable shortages. Added to these is 
the depletion of the traffic force avail- 


able for accident investigation and gen-- 


eral traffic law enforcement through the 
demands for constantly increasing park- 
ing enforcement and coverage of school 
crossings. 

Cities, too, will be affected by the 
interstate highway system: this system 
will greatly accelerate the trend toward 
metropolitanization of the country; traf- 
fic congestion will be materially. ag- 
gravated during the early and middle 
years of the building program; and the 
intercity links will be completed long 
before the expressways leading to and 
from cities are operating. High-speed 
roads will feed great volumes of traffic 
into streets laid out, in many cases, long 
beforé the automobile was thought of. 
It will take greater numbers of police, 
better trained in public relations as well 
as traffic enforcement, and equipped with 
saintly patience, to guide the public 
safely through such a period. 

Since manpower is such a critical prob- 
lem, administrative procedures should be 
adopted which will tend to eliminate an- 
tiquated time-consuming methods which 
require a substantial proportion of de- 
partmental strength for relatively un- 
productive duties. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of man-hours are devoted yearly 
to the service of warrants following fail- 
ure of the defendant to honor a citation, 
arrest notice, or summons. Despite this, 
tens of thousands of warrants are un- 
served each year. This burden would 
be materially reduced and response to 
citations improved by a broader applica- 


tion of the co-operative policy of sus- 
pending the licenses of drivers who have 
not appeared to answer charges. To 
make such a plan effective, the police, 
courts, and driver-licensing personnel 
must co-operate fully in reporting to the 
driver-licensing authority. 

Further, the burdensome task of park- 
ing enforcement would be lightened by 
increased use of government-operated 
towing services and pounds. The pres- 
ent uncertainty of apprehension, and the 
slight penalty invoked in most cases, 
make a “cat-and-mouse” game of this 
phase of traffic law enforcement. The 
towing of illegally parked vehicles, par- 
ticularly those which positively endan- 
ger or obstruct, would result in an im- 
mediate and marked improvement in 
observance of parking regulations, at the 
same time reducing the necessity for en- 
forcement personnel. 

Further, we should move—as we have 
begun to move, but more rapidly, more 
courageously, and in a more orderly 
fashion—-in the direction of making the 
police officer an officer in the military 
sense and providing for the performance 
of all such unskilled tasks as parking 
enforcement, school crossing duty, and 
intersection duty by lower-paid people 
with less training, working under the 
supervision of a police officer who is 
highly trained and fully equipped. There 
are precedents for this in other fields. 
In engineering, where from time to time 
the shortage of graduate engineers is 
critical, two-year courses are now given 
to supply personnel for drafting, survey- 
ing, and similar routine work. 

Unless these reforms are effected, traf- 
fic law enforcement will fail in its mis- 
sion at great public cost in lives and 
dollars; importantly, our police agencies 
will lose public confidence, with all the 
said results of such loss. 

Some civic leaders believe that many 
administrative problems plaguing traffic 


‘law enforcement could be overcome by 
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the establishment of separate traffic law 
enforcement agencies. They have sup- 
ported appropriations legislation making 
it possible for other departments to take 
over portions of traffic law enforcement 
work—-for example, truck weighing— 
from state police departments or high- 
way patrols. They have achieved some 
measure of success because it is generally 
recognized that there is a need for a 
level and quality of traffic law enforce- 
ment not being provided by the general 
enforcement agency. 

Such “reforms,” however, though well 
motivated, only serve to retard the 
development of the state enforcement 
agency and defeat functional consolida- 
tion and its resultant economies and ef- 
ficiency. 

` The important point is that they are 

expressions of public and official dis- 
satisfaction with the present quality of 
traffic law enforcement. 


COURTS 


Even if the traffic enforcement work 
of- the police were brought as near to 
perfection as possible, it would be ef- 
fective only if court action also achieved 
such perfection. 

In 1931, when the enforcement index 
was first developed,” it became apparent 
that citations or arrests were unproduc- 
tive unless followed by appropriate court 
action. Yet the courts, with some not- 
able exceptions, as in New Jersey, are 
not yet adequate or sufficiently well or- 
ganized to cope with the huge volume of 


“The enforcement index is a quantitative 
measure of enforcement, arrived at by dividing 
the number of convictions (with penalty) for 
hazardous moving violations by the number of 
personal injury and fatal accidents. Reason- 
ably dependable as a measure of traffic law en- 
forcement, it is significant that jurisdictions 
with an enforcement index of Jess than five 
usually are found to have the worst traffic 
rates. Conversely, those with indices of fifteen 
to twenty-five usually record the best rates. 


motor vehicle violations. This condition 
is aggravated by the complexity of many 
of these violations, particularly in‘some 
cases developed through accident in- 
vestigation. 

In many jurisdictions, judges are still 
rotated through the traffic court—this 
being frequently considered an unde- 
sirable or even a “punishment” as- 
signment. The judges thus assigned to 
traffic court are often indifferent, or in- 
competent, to deal effectively with the 
problems of traffic. Thus, justice fre- 
quently fails both the defendant and the 
public. 

Violations bureaus, particularly in our 
large metropolitan areas, are handling 
more and more cases each year, while 
traffic judges usually “hear” cases in one 
to two minutes. The traffic law en- 
forcement work of the police is thus 
often nullified, and the public is resent- 
ful at the failure of the courts and police 
to enforce the law. Defendants rail at 
the injustice of inadequate hearings and 
resent the whole hurried process of traf- 
fic case adjudication. 

Further, few traffic courts have prose- 
cutors assigned. Where they are as- 
signed, they frequently have the miscon- 
ception that their role in the traffic court 
is the same as in a criminal court. This 
is not true. Since most of the cases 
tried in traffic courts are tried without 
a defending counsel present, the prose- 
cutor should act as a friend of the court 
in seeking to develop as quickly as pos- 
sible all the evidence, not only for the 
prosecution but, importantly, for the de- 
fense, also. 

Why, in view of the crowded situation 
in our traffic courts, is the bar opposed 
to the processing of violations by bu- 
reaus or departments in the executive 
branch of the government? ‘The bar’s 
position is sound. So long as all traffic 
offenses are classified as criminal or 
quasi-criminal, we must, to protect 
against encroachment upon civil rights, 
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give the defendant his day in court—in 
one way or another. 


Improvements and reforms 


Defendants should not, however, be 
` required to wait long hours for the trial 
of relatively minor charges, with the re- 
sult that other thousands of defendants, 
contrary to their convictions, settle their 
cases in violations bureaus upon a plea 
of guilt rather than spend the time re- 
quired for court hearings. 

Hearings should be readily available 
to all defendants. The violations bureau 
can perform a useful function if it is 
reserved exclusively for those who truly 
acknowledge their infractions. Hearing 
commissioners or referees under the ju- 
risdiction of the court should be made 
available to hear minor cases, while our 
traffic court judges should have time to 
hear fully the most serious violations 
cases. 

If there can be trained judges, prose- 
cutors who really understand the func- 
tion of the traffic court, true findings, 
and appropriate penalties in the case of 
guilt, then many of the other deficiencies 
can be overcome. 

Work must be done, however, on re- 
classifying traffic offenses in the Uni- 
form Vehicle Code so that only the most 
serious offenses—such as automobile 
homicide, driving while intoxicated, leav- 
ing the scene of an accident, and reckless 
driving—are classified as crimes to be 
tried under the established rules of 
criminal procedure. To illustrate, those 
who admit guilt for minor infractions 
'—parking overtime, for instance—could 


settle their cases in a violations bureau, . 


as at present. Those who do not wish 
to ‘plead guilty would have a prompt 
- hearing before a referee or hearing com- 
missioner, with the right to review by a 
trial judge. Minor misdemeanor of- 
fenses——violations of stop signs and red 
lights, for example—would not be an- 
swerable in the violations bureau but 


would be heard, in the first instance, by 


the referee or hearing commissioner, 
again with a right to review by the trial 
judge. Grave misdemeanors, of course, 
would be tried in the traffic court under 
the prevailing rules of criminal pro- 
cedure. 

Court officials are, in the main, un- 
trained to deal effectively with the prob- 
lem of the traffic violator. Law schools 
offer no training in this area. With 
rare exception, they offer no training for 
the public practice of the law—for the 
important responsibilities of prosecutors 
and judges. Trained primarily for the 
private practice of law, few judges sit 
in traffic court and few prosecutors are 
assigned there for a period of time suf- 
ficient to learn to administer this im- 
portant body of law. The situation is 
seriously aggravated by the hundreds. of 
trial justices, recorders, magistrates, and 
justices of the peace who have had no 
legal training whatsoever. 

For the training of the present gen- 
eration of judges and prosecutors, it is 
imperative that we provide more and 
much better in-service training schools 
and conferences. Courses of the type 
now being sponsored co-operatively by 
the American Bar Association and the 
Northwestern University Traffic Institute 
must be offered to many more court of- 
ficers and with greater frequency. The 
lengthening and improvement of these 
courses is now underway; steps should 
also be taken to permit members of the 
staff of the American Bar Association 
administering the in-service program to 
spend part of their time in working with 
law schools in the development of in- 
stitutes for judges and prosecutors and 
in the development of a curriculum 
which would better equip the law stu- 
dent for service on the bench or as a 
prosecutor. 

There is also at present a vital need 
for field assistance in reorganizing and 
rewriting administrative and procedural 
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HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Doo 1910, the licensing of driv- 
ers was merely an extension of 
ordinary hack drivers’ permits— by mu- 
nicipalities—to the earliest taxicab driv- 
ers. The purpose of the licensing was 
mainly to identify drivers who might 
abuse passengers. Later, cities began to 
license all motor vehicle drivers as a 
revenue measure, and states soon fol- 
lowed suit, especially in the populous 
northeastern part of the country. 

City licensing was never satisfactory. 
Residents objected to being taxed in 
order to drive on the streets of their 
home towns when outsiders could do so 
without paying. Therefore, when a 
state started to license operators, the 


cities within the state stopped doing so; - 


sometimes they were required to do so 
by the state.. By 1940, city drivers’ 
licenses had practically disappeared in 
the United States except for chauffeurs’ 
licenses required for drivers of public 
conveyances. 

By 1920, drivers were licensed in all 
-of the northeastern states. 
driver licensing had spread to almost all 
of the remainder of the United States, 
and the nationwide American Associa- 
tion of Motor-Vehicle Administrators 
had become well established. 

Today, all states license drivers— 
South Dakota was the last in 1954—and 
drivers are licensed by every major na- 
tion. The following discussion applies 
only to the continental United States. 


PuRPOSES 


Licensing drivers serves three pur- 
poses: 

To identify the driver to the police, 
mainly for traffic and other law enforce- 
ment purposes; licensing also identifies 
the driver to other drivers and insurance 
investigators in connection with acci- 
dents. . 

To get revenue from the fees for 


By 1940, 


drivers’ licenses which can pay for li- 
censing, traffic policing, driver training, 
highway construction, or can provide 
general funds. i l 

To keep certain people from driving 
as, for example, those who would present 
intolerable risks of accident on the high- 
way or who have not paid or cannot pay 
for damages or injury resulting from 
their negligence in driving. An aspect of 
this purpose is stimulating applicants 
to put more effort into preparing them- 
selves to drive. 

The first purpose is accomplished by 
the certificate issued to the driver which 
gives the following identifying informa- 
tion: his address; birth date or age; a 
brief description in terms of sex, height, 
weight, color of hair, and color of eyes; 
and, for more positive identification, his 
signature. In some states—especially 
for chauffeurs—photographs or finger- 
prints are put on the certificates; the 
latter, however, are of little use except 
to specially trained investigators. 

Fees have always been charged for 
licenses.. Operators pay from 1214 cents 
to $3.00 per year and chauffeurs from 
1214 cents to $6.00. In a few cases, 
fees have been insufficient to pay the 
costs of licensing; but, generally speak- 
ing, especially in the case of chauffeurs, 
they are also a tax on drivers to provide 
funds for specific or general purposes 
other than licensing. In most places, ac- 
counting for fees collected is the only 
basis for estimating the number of driv- 
ers licensed. 

Controlling who should drive and 
under what conditions was less important 
than taxation in the early days of li- 


‘censing; today this relationship has been 


reversed. Hence, northeastern states, 
which licensed drivers first, in general 
still have highest fees. 


LEGAL BASIS 


Licensing is granting a privilege. If 
driving were a legal right and not merely 
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could direct such co-ordination; but to- 
day there is need for the establishment 
of an operating staff, responsible to the 
Chief Executive, to plan and .program 
for the development -of an adequate 
street and highway transportation sys- 
tem and to exercise staff control over 
the development and operation of the 
system. For this, a new professional 
staff is needed, well grounded in engi- 
neering, economics, or transportation, 
and with city planning experience or an 
appreciation of land-use principles and 
their application. 

This, I believe, is more workable and 
less costly than would be the establish- 
ment of a department of street traffic 
—more workable because it integrates 
street traffic into the urban pattern of 
transportation, necessarily our goal; less 
costly because it is a staff operation. 


CoNCLUSION 


Effective traffic law enforcement, it 
has been proved beyond doubt, reduces 
the number and severity of accidents, 
protects property, saves lives. The bil- 
lions which would be lost as a result of 
traffic accidents could be used instead to 
maintain the nation’s high standard of 
living and to build for the future. 
= There are, however, benefits from ef- 
fective traffic law enforcement which are 
‘in the long run more significant to our 


character as a nation. Reasonable, 
competent enforcement which is honestly 
administered increases respect for the 
law and for the government. Since, as 
Chief Justice Vanderbilt pointed out, 
“. . . traffic courts are the first and only 
courts in which most of our citizens ever 
witness the judicial process in action,” * 
it follows that it is in these courts and 
from his experience with the traffic of- 
ficer that the citizen forms his opinion 
as to the competence, efficiency, and 
even integrity of not only the judicial 
but also the executive branch of state 
and municipal government. If his ex- 
perience is, through no fault of his own, 
a bad one, he is likely to carry his re- 
sentment into an indictment of the whole 
concept and philosophy of American 
government. We cannot, as a nation, 
afford the disruptive and weakening ef- 
fects of cynicism about something so 
vital to our way of life. e 

We must, therefore, do a good job in 
the police service and in the courts; for 
this is the best way to demonstrate di- 
rectly and simply to our own people and 
to the world that the principles on which 
the country was founded are not idle 
words but are vital elements of Ameri- 


. can life as it is lived from day to day. 


4 Arthur T. Vanderbilt, “Traffic Law En- 
forcement from the Standpoint of the Courts,” 
Trafic Review, Vol. 4, January 1950, p. 36. 
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rules, including the adoption of sound 
business accounting methods in traffic 
violations bureaus. 

An important step in reaching the ob- 
jective of businesslike administration of 
justice in traffic cases would be the 
establishment of sound and consistent 
policies of penalization within the courts. 
The extreme disparity of penalties for 
identical offenses invoked by judges of 
‘the same court amounts, in the public 
mind, to judicial caprice. Defendants 
and their lawyers cynically “shop” for 
“easy” judges, and the judicial system, 
an opponent in a game, is frequently 
held in light contempt. 

Inflexible uniformity of penalties is 
undesirable and would deny the inten- 
tion of the legislature; but a broadly 
consistent policy would remedy a situa- 
tion which weakens the educational re- 
sults of the enforcement process. 

Organizational reform is badly needed 
in most of our states-—desirable in virtu- 
ally all.. The tremendous improvement 
made possible by organizational reform 
throughout the court system of a state 
has been demonstrated brilliantly in 
New Jersey. The essential elements of 
such reorganization are: ® 

1. Administrative application of the 
hierarchical principle of organization. 

2. Area distribution of trial courts 
consistent with need. 

3. Elevation of jurisdiction of all trial 
courts hearing traffic cases to the level 
of courts of record, with an accompany- 
ing rise in legal prerequisites for judicial 
office. 

4, Centralized rule-making authority 
and administrative disciplinary author- 
ity in the hands of the superior judicial 
authority. , 

Such a court system improves police 
action and morale, reduces materially 
the application of the special privilege 
doctrine, nourishes the great potential of 


3See George Warren, Trafic Courts (New 
York: Little, Brown & Company, 1944). 


effective driver licensing, and, most im- 
portantly, more nearly fulfills its mis- 
sion of combining justice for the indi- 
vidual with a maximum of public safety. 


Co-ORDINATION 


Obviously the accomplishment of the 
objectives of better police and court 
action would sharply reduce accidents 
and greatly expedite the flow of traffic. 
We must, however, recognize the need 
for the co-ordination referred to earlier 
—co-ordination of the several activities 
which make up traffic law enforcement: 
co-ordination between traffic law en- 
forcement and street and highway trans- 
portation; and finally the co-ordination 
of street and highway transportation 
with the transportation requirements of 
our Cities and states. 

Co-ordination at the operating level 
can be largely effected, I believe, through 
the voluntary co-ordinating device of a 
common genesis of plans and activities. 
This may be accomplished through the 
joint analysis of a situation by engineers, 
police, public education, and driver- 
licensing personnel. The administrative 
action which is taken will, as a result of 
their analysis, be substantially co-ordi- 
nated. 

Important though it is, however, such 
interoperational co-ordination is not suf- 
ficient. There is a need for the inter- 
position of authoritative co-ordination 
whenever the voluntary device fails; and 
there is a compelling requirement for the 
integration of accident-prevention and 
movement-expedition . activities at the 
operational level with the much larger 
programs of city planning, land use, 
street and highway development, and 
transit, so that operational level ac- 
tivities may be fitted into and effectively 
contribute to the needed program for 
the increased efficiency of a well-ordered 
street and highway transportation sys- 
tem. 

Once upon a time a Chief Executive 
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a privilege, licensing would be unneces- 
sary—in fact, it would be impossible. 
Courts have repeatedly upheld this prin- 
ciple. Never has-a driver license law 
been declared unconstitutional. Never 
has one been repealed. Yet the public 
must constantly be reminded that a li- 
cense to drive is only a privilege—not a 
right. l 

Laws requiring drivers to be licensed 
imply rather than specify the purposes of 
licensing. . Most such laws, especially 
those enacted since 1930, have been pat- 
terned, always with more or less modifi- 


cation, upon the Uniform Vehicle Code. - 


All license laws stipulate the follow- 
ing: driving conditions which require 
licensing; the administrative agency; de- 
tails of certification and identification; 
fees; expiration of license; and circum- 
stances under which the license must be 
denied or revoked. 

Laws generally provide for examina- 
tion of drivers and restriction of licenses. 
Yet the only driver qualifications com- 
monly established by law are minimum 
age for various classes of drivers, paren- 
tal consent for minors, and freedom from 
certain conditions such as insanity. The 
only restriction commonly specified is 
that which requires learners to be ac- 


companied by a licensed driver as an 


instructor, 

The administrator is given broad au- 
thority to establish standards for drivers, 
to chose examining methods, and to 
specify restrictions. In most states, he 
also has wide authority to cancel, sus- 
pend, and revoke licenses; this is subject 
to court review in order to determine 
whether he has acted capriciously or 
arbitrarily. . 


ADMINISTRATIVE ARRANGEMENT 


No state has a separate department 
of driver licensing. Driver licensing is 
part of a department with some asso- 
ciated activities. Generally it is in the 
same department as motor vehicle regis- 


tration. Often these two and some allied 
activities constitute a separate depart- 
ment of motor vehicles, or they may be 
together in a department of revenue— 
reflecting the tax origin of those ac- 
tivities—or in a secretary of state’s of- 
fice because of the licensing function. 
In some states, licensing is in the De- 
partment of Public Safety and separate 
from registration; in some the two are 
combined under the highway depart- 
ment.. Safety aspects of driver licensing 
may be neglected in departments which 
have no primary responsibility for safety. 


NuMBER OF DRIVERS 


In 1957 the United States had ap- 
proximately 77,000,000 licensed oper- 
ators and chauffeurs. This is nearly 70 
per cent of all people who are over 16 
years of age—the usual minimum age 
for driving. But the percentage varies 
from less than 50 per cent in Mississippi 
to about 90 per cent in Arizona. The 
highest percentage of drivers among 
those old enough to drive occurs among 
men between 30 and 40 years old outside 
of metropolitan areas. In some places 
it is apparently more than 95 per cent. 
There are approximately 1.18 drivers 
per motor vehicle in the country. The 
figure varies from 1.04 in Idaho to 1.4 in 
Massachusetts. Men outnumber women 
drivers about two to one—less in states 
with a large percentage of people driv- 
ing and more in states with a small per- 
centage. 

Once licensed, few people except the 
permanently disabled cease to renew 
until they are 70 years old or become 
permanently disabled. Among people 
more than 80 years old, fewer than 10 
per cent are licensed, and most of these 
drive little. 


LicENSING FUNCTIONS 


Purposes of licensing suggest three 
main licensing functions: clerical, ex- 
amining, and driver improvement. Some 
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additional activities are necessary to 
support these main functions. 

Clerical work consists of accounting 
for fees, issuing identifying certificates, 
and keeping records of accidents, con- 
victions, and other reports of driver ex- 
perience and condition. It includes the 
major activities of periodical renewals, 
posting changes of address, issuing du- 
plicates for lost certificates, and account- 
ing for fees. Because so large a part of 
all adults are licensed, driver license 
files are usually the largest and most 
active in a state. The clerical task is 
so great, indeed, that it often absorbs so 
much of the budget and engages so much 
administrative attention that little re- 
mains for safety functions of licensing. 
Several states have adopted mechanical 
tabulation methods for issuing license 
certificates, and one, Illinois, has the 
entire driver record system on magnetic 
tapes for automatic processing by com- 
putors, 


DRIVERS AND ACCIDENTS - 


A study of such accident statistics as 
are available suggests that vehicle fail- 
ures contribute to fewer than 10 per cent 
of accidents, that road and weather con- 
ditions contribute to about 50 per cent, 
and that driver behavior or negligence 
contributes to more than 90 per cent. 
Some accidents are contributed to by 
two or three of these highway trans- 
portation elements. Much has already 
been done to make cars and highways 
safer. Important future progress in 
traffic safety therefore depends upon 
better drivers. Driver licensing is ad- 
dressed to this objective. 


THEORETICAL EFFECT OF LICENSING 


Driver licensing as it affects accidents 
is based on the following theories: 

Some people who want to drive would 
be bad risks on the highways. They 
may or may not know that they are bad 
risks, 


It is possible to evaluate the risk of a 
person as a driver by measurements or 
information concerning him. 

It is possible to specify what degrees 
of risk we will tolerate in drivers. 

How precisely these theories can be 
reflected in operating practices will de- 
termine how effective driver licensing 
can be in controlling traffic accidents. 

Without defining accident proneness 
precisely or measuring it specifically, 
the first theory can be accepted on the 
basis of common knowledge. Blind peo- 
ple, infants, completely untrained peo- 
ple, and many others are such obviously 
poor risks that most of them, for their 
own safety, do not attempt to drive. 
We are most concerned with the last two 
theories, therefore, which concern ex- 
amining applicants for licenses and han- 
dling borderline cases. 


EXAMINING 


The public has great confidence that 
scientists or “experts” can evaluate the 
risks of a driver. This is partly because 
some deficiencies are so great as to make 
people with them obviously bad risks. 
Yet when license administrators seek 
from doctors, psychologists, and other 
scientists methods of evaluating driver 
risk precisely, the advice they receive 
proves disappointing. Scientists suggest 
methods of measuring personal abilities, 
especially the senses, but methods of 
weighing the results of several tests to 
secure a composite measure do not seem 
to be available. Hence each measurable 
characteristic is evaluated separately, al- 
though most authorities agree that de- 
ficiencies in one characteristic can be 
compensated for—to a certain point— 
by excess capability in other character- 
istics. 

The greatest single element of risk in 
driving is exposure. Drivers vary in this 
respect as much or more than any other. 
Those who drive nearly all day nearly 
every day are a greater risk than those 
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who drive little or not at all for months 
at a time. But this difference in risk is 
not due to characteristics of the driver. 
Exposure is a function of hours or miles 
of driving and of a factor or factors, as 
yet undefined, representing the difficulty 
of driving. Insurance companies recog- 
nize both factors of exposure in estab- 
lishing rates or odds which they give an 
owner when he insures his car against 
accidents. In licensing, however, ex- 
posure is not a factor to be considered, 
except possibly to require lower levels 
of personal risk for licensing those with 
higher levels of exposure ‘risk, as in the 
case of truck and bus drivers. | 

Deciding how much risk in a driver 
can be tolerated is still more difficult. 
Legislatures have not hesitated to enact 
into law requirements for behavior re- 
quired for safety, but they have been 
reluctant to set légal limits on personal 
ability. Lawmakers set the minimum 
_ performance ability for brakes on ve- 
hicles but not for vision of drivers or 
their ability to apply brakes. This is 
probably well, considering how little 
scientific basis we have for such legisla- 
tion. 

Altogether, approximately 4300 people 
are: employed in the United States as 
driver examiners. About 1500 of them 
are police and others who examine part 
time. Examiners are assisted, usually in 
large places only, by about 1000 clerks. 
They examine annually approximately 
6,200,000 new drivers for licenses. In 
some states the examiners also examine 
for renewal of license. New drivers in- 
clude both those who have never driven 
before and those who are moving from 
another state. On the basis of the num- 
ber of examiners, number of new ap- 
plicants, and working hours of examin- 
ers, an applicant requires an average 
of 1.3 examiner hours. But because 
examiners must spend time waiting for 
applicants to appear, traveling to ex- 
amining stations, and making reports, 


actual time for examining a new ap- 
plicant averages less than 30 minutes. 
Approximately 36 per cent of applicants 
fail to pass the examination on their 
first attempt, but the percentage varies 
considerably. It is as low as 5 in one 
state and as high as 63 in another. 


EVALUATING Risk oF LICENSED DRIVERS 


An important consideration in licens- 
ing is that a driver’s risk seems not to be 
a constant thing. It varies considerably 
from’ year to year, day to day, and even 
hour to hour. A driver who is sober 
may be a very low risk, but only a few 
hours later—-and only slightly intoxi- 
cated—-the same driver may be a very 
high risk. 

Because of our inability to evaluate 
risks precisely, and because risk changes, 
license laws provide for suspensions’ and 
revocations. Hence, drivers whose ex- 
perience with accidents, violations, and 
other difficulties has been unfavorable 
may be taken off the road temporarily 
or permanently. In this case, risk is 
evaluated by experience with the indi- 
vidual. 

Over-all risk may also be reduced by 
restricting a license to limit the exposure 
risk as in the case of drivers who are 
limited to certain areas, to daylight 
driving, or to vehicles with certain equip- 
ment. Personal risk can also be limited 
by restrictions to driving while ac- 
companied by an instructor during the 
learning period, to driving with correc- 
tive lenses, and in similar ways. 


DRIVER IMPROVEMENT 


All activities concerned with licensed 
drivers who have conspicuously unfavor- 
able driving records is considered to be 
part of driver improvement. This in- 
cludes suspension and revocation which, 
however, are a last resort-——-except in 
cases in which the law makes revocation 
mandatory. 

The first problem in driver improve- 
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ment is to discover which of the millions 
of licensed drivers seem to require at- 
tention because of risk shown by their 
behavior or condition. As reports on ac- 
cidents, violations; and other informa- 
tion are- received by the driver license 
bureau they are examined and filed. 
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record may, however, result in some ac- 
tion depending on the character of the 
‘record and the work load of the driver 
improvement personnel. The most com- 
mon actions and the approximate num- 
ber of each per year are shown in the 
following table: 


TABLE 1—DRIVER IMPROVEMENT IN THE UNITED STATES, 1956 





ACTIVITY . 
Advisory letters nc cei oho va esc 495,000 
Review examinations................ 126,000 
Special examinations................ 89,000 
InterviewS......... 0c cee eee cece aes 287,000 


Reports of convictions or conditions, 
such as commitment for mental dis- 
orders, which require revocation of li- 
cense by law result promptly in notices 
of revocation. There are approximately 
400,000 such mandatory revocations 
yearly in the United States. This rep- 
resents one driver in every 193 or 0.52 
per cent of all drivers. Of these man- 
datory revocations about 226,000 or 57 
per cent of the total result from convic- 
tions for driving while intoxicated. 

In addition to mandatory revocations, 
intended to remove dangerous drivers 
from the road, there are numerous sus- 
pensions of licenses required because the 
_ driver is not covered by liability in- 
surance or is otherwise unable to pay 
for damage which he has been or might 
be required to pay. These financial re- 
sponsibility suspensions have little con- 
nection, if any, with safety and so should 
not be counted as driver-improvement 
work. 

„Some states do little more to improve 
licensed drivers than suspend and revoke 
licenses when the law specifically re- 
quires it. Most states, however, review 
the entire record of a driver whenever a 
new report is received to add to it. In 
most cases, there is no recent previous 
record and so the report is filed for 
future reference. Review of an entire 


RESULTING ACTION 


Additional restrictions................ 193,000 
Probá sieua aioe ENESE 144,000 
Suspensions and revocations.......... 480,000 


These activities cannot be totaled be- 
cause some individuals in a single year 
are treated in more than one way, but a 
reasonable estimate of the total number 
of drivers receiving attention each year 
because of their driving records would 
be about 900,000. Adding to these 
400,000 mandatory revocations and dis- 
counting for possible duplications gives 
about 1,250,000 drivers reached each 
year by driver improvement programs. 
This is one driver in every 60 or about 
1.6 per cent of all drivers. In a few 
states, special centers for studying driv- 
ers with unfavorable records have been 
established. The object of all such 
work is to make high risk drivers into 
low risk drivers, if possible, and if the 
risk appears to be intolerable to remove 
them from the highways. | 

The effectiveness of various driver 
improvement activities is extremely dif- 
ficult to evaluate. For one thing, drivers 
respond quite differently to the same 
treatment. Studies comparing subse- 
quent accident and violation experience 
of drivers who have received advisory 
letters with matched drivers to whom 
letters should have been sent but were 
not show that the former have slightly 
better subsequent experience; but the 
results of such experiments are not con- 
clusive. Probably an advisory letter 
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merely serves to topple over on the safe 
side a few drivers who are borderline 
cases as far as risk is concerned. Per- 
haps the effect of the letter depends on 
how it is written and how it looks, as is 
so often the case in advertising. Cer- 
tainly the advisory letter puts the driver 
license bureau in a better bargaining 
position in subsequent interviews and 
hearings with a driver. 

Experiments with the effect on acci- 
dents and violations of short suspensions 
are also inconclusive. They suggest that 
such suspensions are beneficial, but not 
to the extent that most of the pro- 
ponents of a “get tough” policy would 
like or expect. 

In twenty-six states, some form of 
point system is used in driver improve- 
ment work. The point system is a 
method of evaluating traffic records of 
drivers by assigning a numerical value to 
each report of traffic law violation, traf- 
fic accident, or other datum according 
to an estimate of its importance in in- 
dicating the driver’s liability to traffic 
accidents. It serves, therefore, to gov- 
ern what cases come up for review. By 
adjusting the number of points assigned 
for each report, the number of cases 
reviewed may be varied to accommodate 
the number of people available to take 
action on them. 

Sometimes—perhaps too often—a 
point system is ‘used to reduce to a cleri- 
cal routine the decisions about what 
action to take; this tends to reduce 
driver improvement action to warning 
letters and short suspensions, to the 
detriment of a considered prescription of 
treatment which best fits the driver’s 
need. It has even been suggested that a 
point system can be introduced into a 
computer type of driver record system 
so that a machine will “decide” whether 


the driver needs an advisory letter, a- 


suspension of certain length, or review 
examination. Undoubtedly such mecha- 


nization will permit using available un- 
skilled personnel, but it presents intri- 
cate problems in research for the admin- 
istrator who must develop point com- 
binations which specify appropriate ac- 
tion for the immense variety of con- 
ditions which produce drivers with 
unfavorable records. 

Some states have widely publicized 
the point system—and.even the number 
points for various offences—on the the- 
ory that public understanding will in- 
fluence driver behavior. This is ap- 
parently done at considerable sacrince in 
flexibility. Publicized systems tend to 
freeze at values published. It also 
hampers special action in unusual cases 
because the driver—or his lawyers—may 
clamor for what he considers to be his 
“rights” under the point system. A 
few states have enacted laws not only 
recognizing or authorizing point systems 
but also specifying the points to be al- 
lotted, thus making, by statute, judg- 
ments which elsewhere are left to ad- 
ministrative discretion. Statutory point 
systems are, of course, still more rigid 
and may prevent the frequent adjust- 
ments made necessary by gradual im- 
provement of our imperfect knowledge 
of what will influence driving behavior 
for the better. 


RELATIONSHIPS TO Porrce WORK 


Driver licensing cannot function sepa- 
rately from related activities of other 
governmental agencies. 

The legal requirement that drivers be 
licensed would be a shallow gesture in- 


‘deed if police took no enforcement action 


upon discovering an unlicensed driver. 
Hence, some police license law enforce- 
ment is necessary. As a rule such en- 
forcement is limited to that connected 
with arrests and citations for other traf- 
fic violations and in connection with ac- 
cident reporting by police. In both of 
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these activities police are assisted con- 
siderably by the identifying information 
on license certificates. 

Sometimes drivers are stopped either 
at a roadblock or at random by indi- 
vidual officers to inquire for certificates 
as evidence of licensing. This may be 
done in connection with stopping for 
other purposes, but this is not a general 
practice. 

A few police departments make a spe- 
cial effort to watch drivers whose li- 
censes have been suspended or revoked 
to make sure that they are not driving 
illegally. This is unusual, and in gen- 
eral it is directed toward certain indi- 
viduals who have threatened to keep on 
driving, who are reported by citizens to 
be driving, or who have previously been 
arrested for the offense. 

Effective follow-up on violation re- 
peaters by driver license divisions mul- 
tiplies the effectiveness of police traffic 
law enforcement by intensifying its de- 
terrent effect, especially in the cases of 
persistent violators. ‘Therefore, licens- 
ing generally merits more enforcement 
assistance than it receives. As might 
be expected, state highway patrols pay 
closer attention to license violations than 
city and county police. 

Effectiveness of enforcement can be 
measured by the percentage of drivers 
who are found to be without licenses 
when they are asked for them. Not 
counting licenses which have lapsed and 
will be renewed in time, fewer than one 
driver in 100 in urban areas is without 


proper credentials, but on back roads in 


some rural areas as many as one driver 
in five may be unlicensed. 

Police are important to licensing in 
another way: then can report drivers 
who might need attention from the 
driver improvement bureau. Arrests 
and citations resulting in convictions 
are supposed to be reported by courts, 
but police can often help by arranging 
to see that the conviction reports are 


promptly sent in, especially from justices 
of the peace. Arrests which do not re- 
sult in convictions and written warnings 
may be useful additions to drivers’ rec- 
ords, especially in places where courts 
dismiss an unusual number of cases. 
Some police use special forms for re- 
porting information to license divisions 
about drivers who appear to be incom- 
petent, disabled, unskilled, or otherwise 
questionable; the driver improvement 
bureau may then start appropriate in- 
vestigation. This procedure is especially 
helpful in discovering drivers who have 
deteriorated with age to the point of be- 
coming a hazard without being involved 
in an accident or being cited for a viola- 
tion. Police traffic accident reports are 
also an important source of information 
to driver-licensing authorities in detect- 
ing drivers who need attention. 


RELATIONSHIP TO CouRTS 


License divisions depend on courts to 
send in promptly reports of convictions 
for traffic offenses as required by law. 
Unfortunately some courts fail to do so 
or delay for so many months that the 
reports are of little use. The worst of- 
fenders are justice-of-the-peace courts, 
but even some city and county courts 
simply ignore the reporting requirement. 
The excuse often is that no funds are 
available to defray the costs of report- 
ing. Driver license authorities are not 
in a position to compel courts to comply 
with the reporting law, nor are police or 
prosecutors inclined to notice this derelic- 
tion of duty on the part of the courts. 

In practice, two methods are used to 
get conviction reports from courts who 
neglect their duty to send them. The 
most common requires no legislation. A 
persuasive person from the driver license 
division is assigned to go after them. 
By calling on courts, helping prepare the 
transcripts, and actually collecting the 
reports, he can gradually improve poor 
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reporting. The other method provides 
a fee to be added to the fine or court 
costs to be paid by the violator. It is 
remitted by the court to the state and 
rebated to the court when reports are 
received, thus providing a monetary in- 
ducement to comply with the reporting 
requirement. 

Courts also have a part in enforcing 
license requirements, especially those re- 
lating to driving after revocation. If 
courts generally dismiss charges for driv- 
ing without license when the driver 
promises to get one, or if they give 
minimum penalties for driving after 
revocation, the effectiveness of licensing 
is seriously: diminished. Courts can also 
help by recommending driver improve- 
ment action for people who have come 
before them. : 

Finally, courts are sometimes called 
upon to determine upon appeal pro- 
vided by law whether administrative ac- 
tion in refusing or revoking a license is 
arbitrary, capricious, or illegal. By their 
rulings on such cases, courts can cripple 
or strengthen license laws. 

In some places courts can suspend; in 
a few, only courts have discretion in 
recommending suspension. If courts had 
access to complete records of drivers, 
and if they had special knowledge of 
abilities, skills, and character which make 
the difference between safe and unsafe 
driving, court suspensions of licenses 
. might be highly successful. In prac- 
tice, however, court procedure is subject 
to such delays and courts have such 
limited facilities for the study of previ- 
ous experience or examination of the 
driver that they cannot conceivably 
handle the number of cases required for 
effective supervision of licensed drivers. 
Furthermore, with many courts suspend- 
ing and revoking licenses, each consid- 
ering a case on its own merits, wide 
differences in treatment of drivers de- 
velop in different jurisdictions. Of 
course, any court can, regardless of li- 


censing requirements, proscribe driving 
for any individual under the court’s ju- 
risdiction as a condition of probation. 

In any area where police and court 
activity supporting driver licensing is at 
a low level, the benefits of driver licens- 
ing will be low; this is especially true if 
local police are employed as examiners. 
Because of the great radius of most 
drivers and diffusion of the effects of 
enforcement, areas of low local support 
for licensing will suffer less from their 
neglect than might be expected. Con- 
versely, areas of high local support prob- 
ably receive slightly less benefit than. 
their efforts entitle them to. 


DRIVER EDUCATION 


Without doubt, driver examinations 
are a stimulant to driver education in 
public schools and by private instruc- 
tors. The difficulty of the tests for 
licenses influences the quality and quan- 
tity of driver education, especially that 
of the private instructor. 

In. some places, mutually beneficial 
arrangements are worked out between 
driver examining bureaus and schools 
with driver education courses in order 
to give parts of examinations required 
for learners’ permits to groups of stu- 
dents. 

All states have driver manuals which 
are specially intended to help license 
applicants prepare for examinations. 
These are very helpful in driver educa- 
tion because they explain in detail pecu- 
liarities of state laws which do not ap- 
pear in textbooks distributed nationally. 


RESEARCH 


People who administer driver license 
laws recognize—probably more clearly 
than others—how many questions con- 
cerning policies and techniques are still 
unanswered. More money and more 
men may be sorely needed to examine 
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the records of good drivers and work 
with problem drivers; but what can be 
accomplished with more people is defi- 
nitely limited by our knowledge of how 
to use them. l 

The things we would like to know 
about driver licensing but do not know 
would make a very large list: 

What is the effect on accidents of li- 
censing according to varying degrees of 
excellence? What would happen to ac- 
cidents if driver licensing in a state were 
discontinued, or if only the examinations 
were discontinued? 

Does suspension of license for a lim- 
ited time actually modify the risk of a 
driver after the license has been rein- 
stated and under what conditions is this 
so? In other words, does suspension 
modify behavior in such a way as to 
affect accidents? 


In what way can we detect in advance 
characteristics of people which make 
them drive under the influence of alco- 
hol? ` 

How do we test in order to measure 
driver personality traits other than those 
of natural ability, knowledge, and skill? 
In other words, how do we measure at- 
titudes, or character, or resistance to 
group influences which seems to account 
for the accidents to people who would 
otherwise seem to be highly qualified 
drivers. 

We are probably not yet even on the 
threshold of licensing procedures which 
will effectively separate the high risk 
from low risk drivers. Isicense ad- 
ministrators and legislative bodies are 
waiting for the “scientific proof”? on 
which they can evaluate risk and set 
limits of tolerance for risk. 
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Education and the Motor Age 


By Wirtram G. Carr 


ABSTRACT: Since its beginning around 1920, traffic safety 
education has experienced phenomenal growth, not only in the 
number of schools involved but also in the scope of the program. 
Tn the lower grades, pedestrian safety and bicycle safety, as well 
as being valuable in themselves, help to form the attitudes of 
mind which will later produce safe drivers. In secondary 
schools, driver education with both classroom and practice 
driving instruction provides an invaluable program for the 
preparation of drivers. ‘There are many aspects of a compre- 
hensive safety program, including the use of student leadership 
through school patrols; the supervision of vehicle and instruc- 
tion of driver and passengers in school transportation; the 
preparation of teachers for this relatively new field of instruc- 
tion; and continued research. Safety education also entails re- 
sponsibility for finance, law, and community relationships. Al- 
though it is always difficult to measure the intangible effects of 
education, the visible trend of a lower accident rate among 
children of school age since the development of safety education 
testifies: to its value. New activities now being introduced 
promise even greater benefits. Traffic safety education evolved 
to meet a real social need. Because of the urgency of this need 
and because the education profession recognized some measure 
of responsibility for the safety of school children, safety educa- 
tion has developed on a scale equalled by few other areas of the 
school program. | 
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ROLE oF THE SCHOOL IN TRAFFIC 
SAFETY 


66 O CAUSE, not even the highest 
and purest, can prosper in our 
day without making education its ally.” 
These words of Horace Mann, spoken in 
1857, are equally true today. We can 
truly say that traffic safety cannot pros- 
per without making education its ally. 
The schools view traffic safety as one 
segment of safety education in general. 
Safety education, in turn, involves the 
principles of learning applicable to all 
areas of the school program. 

In addition, safety education is guided 
by other principles. One of these is 
that the best framework for learning 
safety education is the total school pro- 
gram. ‘Thus, the learning of safe be- 
havior accrues for the most part within 
the scope of basic learnings, with little 
additional teaching effort. Although rec- 
ognized as a specific area of instruction, 
much safety is learned in such areas 
as social studies, science, and language 
arts. Through safety education, also, 
one of the fundamental roles of the 
total program is demonstrated: educa- 
tion for citizenship. Finally, it should 
be stressed that the schools look upon 
safety education as a means to enable 
people to survive and to live effectively. 
Using a positive approach, it prepares 
for the satisfactions and blessings of life. 


PIONEER EFFORTS 


Generally, the origin of any program 
is subject to controversy. This is true 
of safety education. Although its 
growth has been most rapid during the 
last decade, elements were in evidence 
in elementary school textbooks as early 
` as 1845. The emphasis in these earlier 
years was remedial rather than preven- 
tive teaching. It taught what to do in 
case of an accident rather than how to 
prevent one. It was not until the advent 
of the mass-produced automobile that 


- safety education in 1922. 


traffic safety education was emphasized. 
Once the hazards and possible tragedies 
of highway traffic were recognized, traf- 
fic safety education received attention 
which has increased continually to the 
present time. 

A few school systems which pioneered 
in safety education are known. Early 
experimentation in a program that be- 
came the prototype of present-day in- 
struction was conducted in 1918 by 
E. George Payne, President of Harris 
Teachers College in St. Louis, Missouri? 
Coming from several parts of the coun- 
try to observe the program, teachers re- 
turned home convinced that the plan 
was practical. In 1919, Detroit ap- 
pointed a full time Supervising Instruc- 
tor of Safety Education. At the. same 
time a fourfold program was developed: 
a study of traffic accidents to school 
children; the construction of a course of 
study for elementary schools; instruc- 
tion of college students in safety educa- 
tion; and co-operation with civic agencies 
concerned with safety.” Kansas City, 
Missouri, began an organized program of 
One feature 
of its program was the formation of 
student safety organizations and school 
safety patrols. Safety education pro- 
grams in a number of other school sys- 
tems were being developed at about the 
same time. 

One milestone in the development of 
safety education was the publication in 
1926 of The Present Status of Safety 
Education, the Twenty-Fifth Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study of 
Education. It outlined courses of study 
and methods in safety education for ele- 


1 Herbert J. Stack and J. Duke Elkow, Ed- 
cation for Safe Living, 3d edition (Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1957), 
p. 6. 

2 National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, The Present Status of Safety Education, 
Twenty-Fifth Yearbook, Part I (Bloomington, 
1l.: Public School Publishing Company, 1926), 
p. 61. 
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mentary and secondary schools and re- 
viewed the status of safety education in 
teacher-training institutions. Recogni- 
tion by the Society of the public demand 
for, and acceptance of, safety education 
as a part of the purpose of education at- 
tracted general attention. 


ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


Activity in safety education by the 


_ National Education Association dates 


+ 
-re 


back at least to 1919 when, at the 
annual meeting in Milwaukee, Albert 
Wurts Whitney addressed delegates on 
the topic, “Safety Education in the Pub- 
lic Schools.” Concluding the address, 
Whitney said: ' 


tt cannot be given all of us to fight for free- 
dom, but the fight for safety, the fight for 
the real adventure, the fight for a life that 
shall be the measure of a purpose instead of 
the marred result of purposeless chance, is 
within the right of us all—it should be par- 
ticularly within the right of every pupil in 
the public schools. 


During the following years, the NEA 
developed safety education programs 
through its existing units. A major step 
to co-ordinate these efforts was taken in 
the late 1930’s, when the NEA Research 
Division developed the “Safety Educa- 
tion Projects,” a series of publications 
helping teachers plan safety education 
activities. 

In April 1937, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Association of 
School Administrators selected safety 
education as the topic for its 1940 
yearbook. Many superintendents, they 
stated, felt that “the time had come for 
the organized profession to take a more 
positive stand on the safety movement.” 


` Timely in its appearance, the Year- 


book, Safety Education, was immedi- 
ately popular and has continued to 
serve as a standard reference work. 
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In June 1943, the National Educa- 
tion Association decided to supply some 
leadership and service in this area and 
to help other NEA units provide safety 
education services. The NEA Execu- 
tive Committee, therefore, established 
the National Commission on Safety Ed- 
ucation. Members of the Commission 
were to represent a cross section of edu- 
cational levels and responsibilities. Since 
its organization, the Commission has 
met annually ‘o review the past year’s 
activities and to plan others to be under- 
taken during the year ahead. Its pro- 
gram has been supported largely through 
grants from the Automotive Safety Foun- 
dation. 

In general, the purpose of the Com- 
mission is to increase the safety of chil- 
dren, youth, and adults by stimulating 
awareness on the part of schools, col- 
leges, and universities to the need for 
safety education and by helping them 
to develop programs of instruction. 
These programs stress safety as a nec- 
essary part of a curriculum based on the 
sound educational policies and practices 
which guide all other programs in schools 
and colleges. Although the Commission 
gives particular attention to traffic safety, 
it strives to maintain a broad program. 


PROGRAMS AT DIFFERENT SCHOOL 
LEVELS 


When a child passes over the thresh- 
old of school for the first time, he enters. 
what is to him at the moment a new 
world in which many new experiences 
await him. In starting him on his path 
to learning, his teachers try to make 
these experiences benefit. rather than 
confuse or overwhelm him. One area 
which meets this criterion is safety edu- 
cation. ‘Teachers know that all learn- 


ing depends on the physical and emo- 


tional well-being of their pupils and that 
safety education helps to instill the feel- 
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ing of security essential to the child’s 
learning. 

School safety in the elementary grades 
is a combination of protection and ed- 
ucation, At the beginning, major em- 
phasis is placed on protection. As chil- 
dren mature, the ratio of protection to 
education gradually changes towards an 
emphasis on education. During this 
time they learn how to recognize hazards, 
to eliminate them when possible, to 
avoid them, or to live with them safely 
if no alternative exists. They learn how 
to provide for their own protection 
through the development of good judg- 
ment, and thus they are able to meet the 
varying conditions in life more safely, 
and with confidence and zest. 

Although traffic safety education in 
the elementary schools emphasizes pe- 
destrian practices, this instruction is ac- 
tually a forerunner of driver education. 
Children learn the places where it is safe 
to walk, traffic patterns and practices of 
automobiles, traffic signs and signals, 
and traffic laws and regulations. On this 
foundation they are well oriented for 
instruction in the safe operation of 
motor vehicles. 

Children take another step in traffic 
citizenship when they learn the safe op- 
eration of bicycles. Teachers and ad- 
ministrators recognize that the safety of 
bicycle riders in an increasingly con- 
gested traffic stream is, in part, a school 
responsibility. Instruction generally in- 
cludes discussions and demonstrations— 
often after regular school hours and with 
the help of police—on correct riding 
practices, traffic regulations, and care of 
bicycles. Students develop skills through 
practice on a marked course. Bicycle 
licensing usually depends on the stu- 
dent’s ability to pass a written examina- 
tion on material covered in class, on a 
skill test in riding, and on the mechani- 
cal condition of his bicycle.” 


.3 National Education Association, National 
Commission on Safety Education, Bicycle 


The school safety patrol illustrates 
the combined protection-education con- 
cept. Boys and girls who show po- 
tential qualities of leadership serve the 
school by guiding student traffic at 
street intersections and other locations 
around the school. They protect other 
children against traffic hazards and, at 
the same time, learn to identify hazards 
and to develop judgment and practices 
for avoiding them.* 

When it is necessary to control traffic 
on heavily traveled streets around the 
school, the schools co-operate with the 
police department. In addition to traf- 
fic officers, who have given faithful serv- 
ice to schools throughout the country, 
schools and police departments in recent 
years have been experimenting with adult 
crossing guards. These guards are citi- 
zens in the community who, after a train- _ 
ing program, devote the hours around 
the opening and closing of the school 
day to helping children cross dangerous 
streets and highways safely." 


Secondary schools 


Although driver education was estab- 
lished as recently as the early 1930’s, 
it has spread more rapidly than any 
other school program. Its rapid growth 
can be attributed to wide public interest 
and the need recognized by educators. 
Appalled by the rapidly increasing death 
rate from motor vehicle accidents, a few 
people originally saw in this human 
wasteland an obligation for education. 
They concluded that roads and auto- 
mobiles alone could not be engineered 
to guarantee safety in traffic. Nor could 
one contemplate law enforcement by 


Safety in Action (Washington, D. C.: The 
Commission, 1950). 

t National Education Association, National 
Commission on Safety Education, The Ex- 
panding Role of School Patrols (Washington, 
D. C.: The Commission, 1953). 

5 Northwestern University, The Traffic In- 
stitute, Adult Guards for School Crossings 
(Evanston, Ill.: The Institute, 1958), p. 1. 
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enough officials to observe all traffic at 
all times. Finally, because accident in- 
vestigations time and again traced the 
causes to driving errors, it was con- 
cluded that proper education of the 
driver could appreciably reduce these 
accidents. The basic need was to de- 
velop responsible citizens. 

It is impossible to identify with as- 
surance the school which was the first 
to offer a course of driver education. 
Generally accepted as a pioneer in 
driver education, however, is Amos E. 


Neyhart, who in 1933-34 established a. 


course for the preparation of driver edu- 
cation teachers at the Pennsylvania State 
College, now The Pennsylvania State 
University. From small beginnings in 
the early 1930’s, driver education ex- 


panded until in the postwar year of. 


1947-48, a total of 210,133 students re- 
ceived instruction in 3,055 schools. Fur- 
ther growth of the program is evident 
from figures of the 1956-57 school year 
when 1,123,164 students were enrolled 
in 11,273 programs.® 

Driver education is not merely learn- 
ing how to steer, shift, turn, back, and 
stop. Manipulative skills are only part 
of the total instruction. Driver educa- 
tion consists also in learning how to 
anticipate hazards and how to com- 
pensate for them. It consists of learn- 
ing how to drive under varying condi- 
tions of traffic, weather, roadways, and 
terrain. In the classroom as well as in 
the car, each student uses science and 
mathematics. He learns to apply such 
physical laws as kinetic energy, cen- 
trifugal force, and friction. He studies 
human characteristics and their effect 
on driving. He learns to understand 
himself better—his physical, mental, and 
emotional characteristics. He learns to 
compensate for limitations he finds in 
himself by adopting specific driving tech- 
niques. He learns traffic Jaws and ordi- 


6 Figures reported by the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies. 


nances and their enforcement by state 
and local police. But equal emphasis is 
placed on courteous driving—the type 
of driving which characterizes a re- 
sponsible and considerate citizen. 


National Conference on Driver Educa- 
tion 


From its orgin in the early 1930’s 
until the late 1940’s, driver education 
extended from community to community 
with little professional guidance and 
communication. For example, besides 
work offered by a few colleges and uni- 
versities, teachers were being prepared 
through short courses given by inter- 
ested organizations. It was felt, how- 
ever, that the benefits of driver educa- 
tion on a national basis depended upon 
program policies and standards de- 
veloped by the profession itself. 

As a result, the first National Con- 
ference on High School Driver Educa- 
tion was held at Jackson’s Mill, West 
Virginia, in October 1949. This was 
followed by National Conferences on 
Driver Education in East Lansing, Mich- 
igan, in November 1953 and in La- 
fayette, Indiana, in September 1958. 
Administered by the NEA National 
Commission on Safety Education, these 
conferences were cosponsored by several 
other NEA units and by the Council of 
Chief State School Officers. 

Although the conferences have no au- 
thority to enforce standards, many of 
their recommendations have been fol- 
lowed by state departments of education 
and school systems throughout the coun- 
try. It is generally recommended that 
each student receive a minimum of 30 
hours of classroom instruction and 6 
hours of practice driving instruction. 
Other important recommendations de- 
scribe standards of teacher preparation, 
the role of the state department of edu- 
cation, course content, selection of stu- 
dents, and materials of instruction. 
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Summer and evening schools were also 
recognized as opportunities for teaching 
adults, youth who are out of school, and 
students not accommodated in the regu- 
Jar course. Perhaps no single activity 
has done more to raise standards in 
driver education and to bring about ac- 
ceptance of them on a nationwide basis 
than the National Conferences on Driver 
Education. 


Because driver education has been ef- - 


fective in preparing good citizens, and 
because some communities have not 
been ‘able to finance this instruction, 
many states have adopted legislation 
setting up state-wide driver education 
programs including financial support. 
Altogether 14 states have adopted such 
legislation, and there are indications 
that several others plan to introduce 
similar bills in the coming session. Al- 
though the legislation varies in detail, it 
follows the general pattern of specifying 
who should pay for driver education, 
how much should be paid, how the 
‘money should be distributed, and who 
should receive the instruction. The 
sources of revenue tapped by state legis- 
latures to support these programs are 
directly related to the use of automobiles 
and highways. Significantly related to 
such state interest is the study of high- 
way problems, including traffic safety 
education, by a committee of the United 
States Congress. 

Student councils .and other youth 
groups have been giving attention to 
traffic safety in recent years. A pro- 
gram was organized on a national scale 
in 1956 through a meeting sponsored 
jointly by the NEA National Associa- 
tion of Student Councils and the NEA 
National Commission: on Safety Educa- 
tion. Since that meeting, the National 
Association of Student Councils has 
adopted safety education as a major 
emphasis. Through a number of ac- 
tivities, local student councils have im- 
proved traffic practices by young people. 


Colleges and universities 


A problem parallel to financing driver 
education programs has been supplying 
an adequate number of qualified teach- 
ers. After World War II, the public 
interest in the program was almost ex- 
plosive in force. Not only was there an 
insufficient number of teachers to train 
the students, but there were very few 
colleges and universities equipped to 
prepare the teachers. 

Although organized.at the start as an 
emergency measure, quick response to 
the demand for teachers resulted. 


In 1935, there were no teachers specifically 
prepared to give driver education courses. 
By 1957, there ‘were over 15,000 teachers 
so prepared. In 1936, there were no college 
professors specifically prepared to instruct 
high school teachers for traffic safety work. 
Now. we have over 700 professors so pre- 
pared.* 


During these years standards for the 
selection and preparation of teachers 
have been continually raised. This 
emergency phase of teacher preparation 
is being replaced by more comprehensive 
college offerings for driver education 
teachers leading to certification by state 
education departments. i 
Evidence of the widespread participa- 
tion by colleges and universities in traf- 
fic safety education is revealed by a 
recently completed survey. Conducted 
iointly by the United, States Office of 
Education and the NEA National Com- 
mission on Safety Education, the survey 
reveals that 328 institutions—with at 
least one in every state and the District 
of Columbia—are now offering technical 
courses for personnel in the education, 
enforcement, engineering,.and adminis- 


T Amos E. Neyhart, “Forecasts in Driver 
Education” (An address delivered at the First 
Annual Conference of the American Driver 
and Safety Education Association, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, June 29, 1957). 
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trative phases of traffic and safety. - 


Many of these courses are found in 
undergraduate and graduate curricula; 
others are short course programs de- 
signed especially for on-the-job person- 
nel and ranging from highway mainte- 
nance conferences to traffic safety semi- 
nars for newspapermen. In addition, 
seven universities—four of them land- 
grant institutions—have established spe- 
cialized centers, bureaus, or institutes. 
Their activities include teacher prepara- 
tion programs, extension courses, com- 
munity services, research, and campus 
safety programs. i 

Because a program can only be built 
on a fund of verified knowledge, leaders 
in traffic safety education have been con- 
ducting considerable research. Studies 
have been made by colleges and uni- 
versities, through their advanced degree 
programs, and by professional organiza- 
tions such as the NEA National Com- 
mission on Safety Education. At one 
time these studies were concerned with 
estimating the value of driver education. 
There is now such general public en- 
dorsement that emphasis is shifting to 
studying the characteristics of drivers 
and traffic accidents. Recent studies 
have investigated the value of existing 
driver education tests and measurements. 
Others have sought to discover im- 
proved teaching devices and techniques, 
a promising area for further exploration. 


SCHOOL TRANSPORTATION 


Transporting children to and from 
school each day comprises one of the 
largest transportation systems in the 
world. During the 1955-56 school year, 
well over ten million children were trans- 
ported in almost 160,000 vehicles at an 
operating expenditure of over $356 mil- 
lion. 

The fleets of motor vehicles operated 
by school districts today show little 
resemblance to the first efforts at school 


“into use. 
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transportation. Pupils were transported 
to school as early as 1840. In 1869 
the Massachusetts Legislature authorized 
the raising of public funds for school 
transportation through taxation. And 
in 1895 a National Education Associa- 
tion committee reported that school 
transportation had- spread throughout 
New England and into New Jersey.® 
Carriages, buckboards, and other horse- 
drawn vehicles were the mode of trans- 
portation in the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. It was not until 
after 1910 that the motor vehicle came 
Even today, in some of the 
sparsely settled areas of the country, 
school children rely on horses, boats. 
and other conveyances to reach school 
or their designated school bus stops. 

Although distance from school was 
once the sole criterion which decided 
whether a pupil would ride or walk to 
school, this is being modified by con- 
siderations of safety. According to 
School Transportation, the 1953 Year- 
book of the NEA Department of Rural 
Education, “need for the service in con- 
gested areas and along busy highways 
cannot be determined equitably on the 
basis of distance. For children having 
to walk a mile both to and from school 
along a busy highway, the basic prob- 
lem is not distance but safety. Recog- 
nition of this has resulted in greatly 
expanded transportation services by 
many school systems.” ® 

In addition to financing the program 
—some school systems have reported up 
to 25 per cent of the school budget com- 
mitted to transportation—at least three 
problem areas confront the administrator 
in providing a safe school transporta- 

8 Austin Ruel Meadows, Safety and Econ- 
omy in School Bus Transportation (Mont- 


gomery, Ala.: The Wetumpka Printing Com- 
pany, 1940), pp. 13-14. 


- ®National Education Association, Depart- 


ment of Rural Education, Pupil Transporta- 
tion, Yearbook 1953 (Washington, D. C.: The 
Department, 1953), p. 12. 
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tion system. These are the driver, the 
bus, and the pupil. 

Selection and training of qualified 
drivers continue to be the primary 
problem in many areas. Because of the 
part-time nature of school bus driving, 
it is difficult to find persons with the 
proper qualifications who are available 
when needed. Conversely, many per- 
sons are available because they are not 
qualified for other kinds of work. Some 
schools have successfully used garage 
mechanics and others who could leave 
their regular work temporarily. Others 
-~ have combined bus driving with other 
school work. Housewives have made 
good records as drivers. Some states 
have used student drivers with great 
success. 7 

Training for all drivers has increas- 
ingly come to include both instruction 
given before a driver begins his job and 
special training while he is in service. 
Both types of training have become so 
important that all states now have at 
least some standards for school bus 
drivers, and in most: states the depart- 
. ment of education or some other state 
agency gives leadership and assistance 
in‘ providing school bus driver train- 
ing.?° 

The vehicle itself is the second con- 
sideration in planning a safe school 
transportation program. Although sev- 
eral states had developed some standards 
for school buses early in the 1930’s, 
organized efforts by school transporta- 
tion leaders did not begin until 1939 
when the first national conference on 
school transportation was held. Bring- 
ing together representatives of school 
systems, state departments of education, 
and business and industry, these con- 
ferences have demonstrated how good 


10 E. Glenn Featherston, Requirements and 
Training Programs for School Bus Drivers, 
circular No. 465 (Washington, D. C: U. S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Office of Education, March 1956), p. 1. 


working relationships between the schools 
and industry can be developed to solve 
common problems. The purpose _ of 
these conferences has been to establish 
minimum standards for the construction 
of school buses, thus leading to greater 
safety and economy. A survey con- 
ducted by the United States Office of 
Education in 1956 revealed that all 
states had adopted at least some of the 
recommendations,!* 

Selection and training of the driver 
and the manufacture of the bus are, of 
course, carried out for the safety of the 
children. Students themselves, however, 
can contribute much to their own safety, 
and they receive instruction for this 
purpose. Both for transportation to and 
from school and for extended educa- 
tional trips, schools have been training 
boys and girls in proper conduct in the 
school bus. In many school transporta- 


' tion systems, older students who have 


demonstrated leadership and maturity 
have been selected to assist drivers as 
school bus patrols. They assist the 
loading of the bus, supervise the be- 
havior of students during the trip, and 
guide children in crossing streets and 
highways at bus stops. The experience 
is mutually beneficial to the patrol mem- 
bers and to the children in their charge. 


PROGRESS AND FUTURE PROSPECTS 


If “the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating,” the value of traffic safety educa- 
tion must be judged by the results 
experienced. Although difficulties are 
inherent in appraising a program as di- 


11 National Education Association, National 
Commission on Safety Education, Minimum 
Standards for School Buses, revised edition 
(Washington, D. C.: The Commission, 1954), 
p. 6. a 
12%. Glenn Featherston, State School Bus 
Standards, circular No. 466 (Washington, D. 
C.: U. S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Office of Education, March 1956), 


p. 1. 
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versified as traffic safety education, cer- 
tain benefits can be pointed out. Per- 
haps the most remarkable fact credited 
largely to continuing programs of school 
traffic safety education concerns children 
5 to 14 years of age. During a 40-year 
period, the motor vehicle death rate for 
this age group has increased only 7 per 
cent contrasted with increases for all 
other age groups ranging from 147 per 
cent for children under 5 years of age 
to 737 per cent for persons 15 to 24 
years old. Even more noteworthy is 
the fact that during the years 1923 ‘to 
1932—-when traffic safety education was 

just getting underway—the average num- 
~ ber of accidental deaths from all causes 
for the 5 to 14 year olds was 9,500. In 
1956, accidental deaths for this same 
age group numbered 6,300-—a reduction 
of 33 per cent.** 

From trends which have been estab- 
lished and which are continuing, we can 
observe some prospects for the future. 
Taking driver education as an example, 
we see that well over half of the coun- 
try’s secondary schools now offer the 
course. According to some studies, the 
spread of a desirable educational prac- 
tice or program through the first 3 per 
cent of the schools requires about 15 
years. And 50 years pass before the 
practice or program is diffused through- 
out all schools..* Yet driver education, 
from its beginnings around 1934, had 
already spread to many more than 3 per 
cent of the schools by the end of the 15- 
year period in 1949; and today, less 
than 25 years since the first programs, 
it has spread to about 60 per cent of the 
high schools. The over-all highway 
death rate has dropped from 16 deaths 


13 National Safety Council, Accident Facts, 
(Chicago: the Council, 1957). 

14 Paul R. Mort and Donald H. Ross, Prin- 
ciples of School Administration, 2d edition 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1957), pp. 181-82. 
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per hundred million vehicle miles in 
1935 to 6 in 1957. 

The trend established in the growth 
of traffic safety education in college and 
university programs can be expected to 
continue and even increase. Significant 
demonstrations of interest in such educa- 
tion are comprehensive centers and in- 
stitutes on campus and advanced degree 
programs in safety education. 

Finally, the professional growth of 
driver and safety education teachers re- 
flects the development of this field. By 
1950 only a handful of state professional 
associations had been organized. Today 
there are at least 35 such state associa- 
tions, more than half of these being sec- 
tions of, or affiliated with, their state 
education associations. Until 1956, no 
national professional association of driver 
and safety education teachers existed. 
Near the end of that year, the American 
Driver and Safety Education Association 
was formed and, in less than two years 
of its existence, has already engaged in 
a number of significant activities. 

.The future design of traffic safety ed- 
ucation may be partially viewed through 
recommendations made at the December 
1957 Public Officials Traffic Safety Con- 
ference, sponsored by the President’s 


‘ Committee for Traffic Safety. The rec- 


ommendations of the Education Section 
included the following: improvement of 
teacher preparation by including safety ` 


_ education in all preparatory programs, 


providing well qualified college instruc- 
tors, and establishing adequate stand- 
ards for driver education. teachers; ex- 
pansion of college activities to include 
more extension courses, research, pre- 
paratory programs for highway and traf- 
fic safety personnel, and centers for com- 
munity advisory and information serv- 
ices; evening and summer school for 
youth and adult driver education pro- 
grams; driver education as a prerequisite 
for obtaining a driver’s license before a 
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person is eighteen years old; and im- 
proved standards for the selection and 
training of school bus drivers.*® 
-These examples of the beginnings, 
present growth, and future prospects of 
traffic safety. education are highlights 
only. However, they tell the reader in 
outline the story of a pressing social 
need and the response of teachers and 
the public to that need. It is a story 
similar to that of the development of 
other areas of education, but traffic 
safety education is unique in the speed 
with which it was organized, integrated 
with other areas of learning, and ex- 
tended to schools throughout the’ coun- 
try. 
While benefiting from appropriate as- 


16 The President’s Committee for Traffic 
Safety, Immediate Needs and Long-Range Ob- 
jectives, Report of the 1957 Public Officials 
Traffic Safety Conference (Washington, D. C.: 
The Committee, 1958), p. 7. 


sistance of nonschool agencies, safety 
education is expanding as a function and 
responsibility of the schools and col- 
leges. As with other learning, students 
need the continued guidance of profes- 
sional workers to develop and mature as 
citizens. They need this learning or- 
ganized in a way which will provide 
them with the right amount of the right 
kind of instruction, offered at the right 
time. They need the proper climate in 
which this learning can occur: the cli- 
mate of trust and understanding between 
teacher and student. As long as it con- 
tinues to be founded on sound educa- 
tional principles and is taught by means 
of sound educational method, safety ed- — 
ucation will continue to grow and im- 
prove in the futute as it already has 
done. In so doing, it will help each 
citizen contribute to the well-being of 
others and at the same time enjoy a 
full life. 


Automotive Design Contributions to Highway Safety 


By CHARLES A. CHAYNE 


ABSTRACT: The automobile industry has an intense interest in 
highway safety, prompted by both humanitarian and economic 
considerations. Designing safety into cars is a major objective 
of the industry. Progress in vehicle safety helps greatly to re- 
duce traffic hazards, but it is not a panacea. Automobile manu- 
facturers can encourage and facilitate safe driving, but they can- 
not guarantee it nor provide immunity to the consequences of 
unsafe driving. Designing safety into automobiles is a complex 
operation. Many technical, economic, and legal factors must be 
carefully considered to assure that innovations are practical and 
in the public interest. Automotive safety development involves 
both co-operative industry-wide activities and competitive ef- 
forts. Both have important values. The automobile indus- 
try’s interest in safety dates from its earliest days. Outstanding 
examples of steady progress include greatly enhanced durability, 
improved brakes, lighting and steering, welded all-steel bodies, 
safety glass, improved tires, increased field of vision, better 
suspension, and various designs and devices for protection 
against crash injury. The better performance of today’s cars 
at normal speeds is often a safety aid. Increased. horsepower 
has not resulted in a substantial increase in maximum speed. 
Much further progress in automotive safety can be expected. 
However, the driverless or “driverproof”’ car is not imminent. 


Charles A. Chayne, Detroit, Michigan, is Vice-President in charge of the Engineering 
Staf of General Motors Corporation. He was formerly Chief Engineer of Buick Motor 
Division. In 1918-19, he was associated with the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics and from 1919 to 1926 with the Massachusetis Institute of Technology as 
Instructor in mechanical engineering. He entered the automobile industry in 1926. Mr. 
Chayne is a member of the Corporation of M.I.T., several engineering societies, and two 
engineering fraternities. 
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THE AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY’S INTEREST 
IN HIGHWAY SAFETY 


HE AUTOMOBILE industry has a 
natural and intense interest in 
highway traffic safety.. Over the years, 
this industry has been in the forefront 
of the concerted campaign of govern- 
mental and private agencies to reduce 
the tragic, costly, and needless toll of 
traffic accidents. We have concerned 
ourselves both with our direct profes- 
sional responsibility for the inherent 
safety of. the motor vehicles we produce 
and with our corollary social responsi- 
bility to encourage their safe use on pub- 
lic highways. This interest and sense of 
responsibility stem primarily from the 
same humanitarian considerations which 
impel other groups to work for progress 
in this field. We share with all thinking 
persons a deep concern over the enor- 
mous suffering and loss caused by traffic 
accidents and a strong desire to help 
prevent them. 

This basic motivation is reinforced by 
the direct and important economic stake 
which the automobile industry has in 
the safety. of highway travel. Traffic 
accidents reflect adversely on the utility 
and pleasure to be derived from our 
products. Therefore, they represent a 
potential threat to the automobile 
market. : 

Traffic hazards also pose a threat to 
each automobile manufacturer’s share of 
the total industry market. This is a 
highly competitive industry. A com- 
pany can survive, let alone prosper, only 
if it consistently offers the kind of auto- 
mobiles the public wants. Obviously, 
the public wants safe cars. Despite 
broad variations in people’s definitions 
of “safe” and in their desires for specific 
safety features, few could be sold an 
unsafe car or one distinctly inferior to 
other makes in this respect. 

We are, therefore, both as an industry 
and as individual companies, goaded to 


work intensively for progress in the in- 


herent safety of automobiles by the 
basic forces of America’s competitive, 
free-enterprise system as well as by hu- 
mane considerations. We must seek to 
excel in this respect just as in styling, 
performance, economy, comfort, and 
other major characteristics of our prod- 
ucts. In fact, the overriding importance 


of safety demands that we give it a very 


high priority. The first objective of an 
automobile manufacturer might be said 
to be to build a car that will move. 
His second objective is to build one that 
will move safely. All other objectives 
are subordinate. 

Speaking of personal urges, it should 
also be borne in mind that we in the 
motor car industry, and our families, 
use the automobiles we design and build 
——probably much more than most peo- 
ple. We thus have compelling personal 
reasons to want our cars safe to drive! 

The interest of automobile manufac- 
turers in highway safety stimulated by 
these several considerations is mani- 
fested in many ways. 

It is indicated to an impressive de- 


gree by the large investment that has 


been made in laboratories and proving 
grounds for research, development, and 


test work bearing directly on vehicle 


safety—-and by the continuing heavy 
expenditures for the operation of these 
facilities. Even more striking are the 
results of this work, in the form of a 


‚steady parade of new or improved safety 


features, from the early days of the au- 
tomobile to the latest models. 

Our interest is also manifested by the 
industry’s many contributions to high- 
way safety in areas other than vehicle 
design. For many years, automobile 
manufacturers, working both co-opera- 
tively and individually, have engaged in 
a broad. variety of highly productive 
activities concerned with promoting bet- 
ter driving, improved traffic control, and 
more adequate highways. 


md 
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The industry has also co-operated 
closely with “public officials, research 


agencies, and safety organizations in a- 
broad range of technical studies and de 


velopment programs. 


Tue AUTOMOBILE IN THE gu 
SAFETY PICTURE 


A valid appraisal-of the past and po- 
tential: contributions of automotive de- 
‘sign ‘to highway safety demands ‘clear 
recognition of ‘the fact that the auto- 


mobile is only one of the three principal” 


elements. involved in traffic accidents: 
The others are, of course, the highway 
„and the driver. Self-evident as this is, 


it tends to become obscured in the minds 
With incomplete 
knowledge of the facts, they are inclined — 
to be overly critical of the motor vehicle 


of some persons. 


as a Causative factor in the accident 
picture—or overly sanguine about the 
degree of greater safety that can.be 


achieved through furthér innovations in 


vehicle design. 

- Progress in automotive safety has un- 
questionably made a big contribution ‘to 
reduction in the traffic accident rate. 
The still safer cars. of the future will 
make a further contribution. - However, 


it would be wholly unrealistic. to pin 


major hope for greater traffic safety 
on vehicle improvements—just as it is 
grossly inaccurate to charge the. vehicle 
with major responsibility for, today’s ac- 
cident toll. Major gains will come only 
from a sound, balanced. program that 
directs adequate attention to- improve- 


ment of driver behavior and roads as - 


well as of ‘automobiles. 


The driver is, of course, by far the. 


most critical element in the whole pic- 
ture. No matter how easy-we may make 
it for him-to drive safely; we cannot 


make cars “driverproof’—any more than 
highway engineers can achieve this theo- . 


retical objective in the roads they build. 
Traffic accident records indicate clearly 


` 


- tions, does not cause accidents. 


that driver errors are responsible for the 
overwhelming majority of traffic acci- 
dents. Even in the small percentage of 
cases where,vehicle malfunctioning is in- 
volved, it is almost always traceable to 


‘the human error of improper mainte- 


nance. Accident records point up an- 


_other significant fact that identifies the 


driver, rather than the vehicle, as the 
key causative factor. That is the wide 
disparity in the safety records of indi- 
vidual ‘motorists and of different states 


‘and cities—despite the fact that the 
- same kinds of automobiles are used uni- 


versally. 

The simple truth is that the modern 
automobile, with negligibly few excep- 
It is 
well. designed for its basic function of 
providing safe, convenient, comfortable, 
and economical personal transportation. 
Trouble develops only when—as in the 


_ case of other useful things—it is mis- 


used. . 

The automobile manufacturer’s re- 
sponsibility—in.. terms of operational 
safety—is to strive to make misuse both 
less likely and less harmful, insofar as 
this can be accomplished through vehi- 


cle design. In addition, of course, he has 


the responsibility of providing a vehicle 
that has a high order of structural 


‘strength and mechanical reliability. Un- 


fortunately, however, he can only en- 
courage and facilitate safe driving. He 
cannot-guarantee it, nor can he provide 
immunity to the consequences of unsafe 
driving. . 

We must, therefore, substitute real- 
istic for wishful thinking in dealing with 
the automobile as a factor in the traffic 


' accident problem. Continuing emphasis 
-on development of greater inherent safety 


in the vehicle is imperative and will cer- 
tainly be productive. But overemphasis 
on this—to the neglect of driver and 
highway improvement—will not provide 
maximum progress in highway safety. 
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AUTOMOTIVE DESIGN SAFETY 
DEVELOPMENT 


The management of any enterprise 
has the responsibility of giving, to the 
best of its ability, their money’s worth 
to both the investors in the business and 
its customers. The decisions involved 
in discharging this responsibility suc- 
cessfully are particularly critical in the 
automobile industry because of the very 
large commitments involved and the 
highly. competitive nature of the busi- 
ness. Where considerations of vehicle 
safety are involved, decisions assume 
added importance because they so di- 
rectly and critically affect public welfare. 
For these reasons, the manufacturer 
cannot afford to adopt a new design or 
device merely because it might contrib- 
ute to safety and might find public ac- 
ceptance. He must be as sure as pos- 
sible that it will. Such assurance is 
gained only through painstaking study, 
test, and evaluation of the proposal. 

Designing safety into the automobile 
is, like most endeavors, a more complex 
task than appears on the surface. It 
demands consideration of a host of gov- 
erning factors not always readily ap- 
parent to outsiders. The first question 


that must be answered is whether the 


proposed design or device really. will en- 
hance safety. Too often, something 
which appears superficially desirable is 
found to have drawbacks which would 
actually make its adoption dangerous. 
An example is the use of speed governors 
on automobiles. Their advocates over- 
look the vital fact that, aside from other 
technical disadvantages, such devices 
would critically increase traffic hazards 
in many instances by denying drivers 
the accelerating ability needed for safe 
passing and certain other maneuvers. 
Even in cases where a proposal has 
obvious safety values it must be borne 
. in mind that safety is a relative term. 
Design-wise, we cannot properly speak 


of an automobile as “safe” or “unsafe.” 
We can only evaluate the degree of 
safety built into it. This degree is not 
determined solely by the maker’s in- 
terest in safety, simply because safety 
cannot be treated in many cases as an 
isolated element of vehicle design. De- 
spite its critical importance, it must be 
considered in relation to other essential 
elements to assure a soundly designed, 
well-manufactured, and acceptable prod- 
uct. This sometimes demands the best 
possible compromise, either between dif- 
ferent safety features or between a 
safety feature and some other vital char- 
acteristic of the automobile. For ex- 
ample, the extent- to which front corner 
pillars can be narrowed for better driver 
visibility is limited by the demands of 
structural support for the top. | 

Practicability is another hurdle which 
many vehicle safety proposals cannot 
readily surmount. A case in point is 
the suggestion for a front bumper cap- 
able of absorbing high impact forces. 
Theoretically appealing, this proposal 
must be rejected when it is realized that 
any such device would have to extend 
several feet ahead of the car to be effec- 
tive at even relatively low speeds. 

Another important consideration is 
whether or not a new device can be 
adopted without creating critical new 
hazards during the transition period 
when large numbers of older carson the 
roads are not equipped with it. This 
factor was one of the major considera- 
tions in the decision not to adopt polar- 
ized headlights. Installation of such 
lights on new cars would present an in- 
tolerable glare problem to drivers of 
older cars for the several years pending 
their universal employment. 

Closely allied to this issue is the ques- 
tion of whether or not motorists would 
actually use a safety device under con- 
sideration. Perhaps the classic example 
is seat belts. The disinclination of the 
vast majority of motorists to buy or use 
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them, at least up to the present time, 
accounts for the fact that they have not 
been included as standard equipment in 
new automobiles. 

Another important point which the 
manufacturer must consider—and which 
outsiders often overlook—is the legality 
of a proposed design or device. State 
laws or administrative rulings govern 
the characteristics of many vehicle com- 
ponents. The manufacturer must either 
comply with such regulations or recom- 
mend their modification. The latter 
alternative, which may involve years of 
negotiation to obtain the necessary con- 
currence of all 48 states, is reserved as 
a practical matter for innovations of 
such outstanding and unquestionable 
merit that the interests of the public 
strongly warrant this action. 

One more important point deserving 
mention here is the consideration the 
manufacturer must give to the question 
of whether a new safety device should 
be standard equipment or an extra-cost 
option.. This question arises, of course, 
only after the intrinsic merits of the 
item have been conclusively established 
and practical methods for its manufac- 
ture and installation have been devised. 

The answer involves careful study of 
both engineering and marketing factors. 
In some cases, the advantages of a new 
safety feature may be so impressive that 
its immediate application on all new 
cars is considered virtually imperative. 
Typical examples are safety glass, sealed- 
beam head lamps, and interlocking door 
locks. 

In many cases, however, the issue is 
not so clear cut. When the device in 
question is clearly an aid to safe driving 
but something less than a vital neces- 
sity, the method of its introduction must 
be determined primarily on the basis of 
probable desirability and acceptance by 
the motoring public. l 

In many cases, safety equipment first 
introduced as an optional item subse- 


quently is adopted as standard equip- 
ment when public demand becomes sub- 
stantial enough. Examples of this are 
stoplamps, windshield wipers, and direc- 
tion signals. This trend in certain types 
of safety equipment in the “helpful but 
not essential” category parallels the evo- 
lution of many other automotive devices 
from the optional to the standard cate- 


gory. 


AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY ORGANIZATION 
FOR VEHICLE SAFETY WORK 


Vehicle safety development work by 
the automobile industry involves both 
competitive and co-operative efforts. 

In some instances, co-ordinated indus- 
try-wide action will clearly best serve 
the public interest. Such was the case in 
the co-operative program for the devel- 
opment and improvement of the sealed 
beam headlamp. All vehicle manufac- 
turers and the lighting industry partici- 
pated in this vital program, with the 
close co-operation of state motor vehicle 
authorities. This resulted in a valuable 
pooling of engineering talent and facili- 
ties, assured simultaneous industry-wide 
adoption of improvements, and facili- 
tated necessary state approvals. 

However, the spur of competition 
often best serves the public interest in 
terms of new safety features just as it 
does with respect to many other auto- 
motive advances. As long as people 
want ever greater safety in the cars they 
buy, no manufacturer can afford to lag 
behind his competitors in this field. This 
competitive force has contributed to 
numerous advances. It will continue to 
be a vital force for progress as Jong as 
the basic control of this developmental 
work remains in the hands of the auto- 
mobile. industry. 

Within each automobile company, ve- 
hicle safety commands the active at- 
tention of top management. It is not a 
“down-the-line” activity of concern only 
to a few technicians. 
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I can best indicate the handling of this 
element of vehicle design by outlining 
the setup in my own company, General 
Motors. The basic feature of the General 
Motors organization plan is “decen- 


~~ tralized responsibility with co-ordinated 


control.” This organizational concept 
has been highly successful in facilitating 
progress in vehicle safety as well as in 
other respects. 

Each automotive division—competing 
with other GM divisions as well as with 
other companies—seeks constantly to 
improve the safety of its products. This, 
incidentally, accounts for the fact that 
some safety innovations have first’ ap- 
peared on only one line of cars. 

The divisions’ independent work is 
aided and supplemented by the automo- 
tive safety programs of certain corpora- 
tion staffs. The Engineering Staff is 
particularly active in this work, using its 
laboratories and proving grounds exten- 
sively for development and test work 
bearing on all facets of vehicle safety. 

Top management supervision and pol- 
icy making in regard to vehicle safety 
are exercised primarily through several 
policy committees whose areas of inter- 
est encompass this subject. These include 
the committees on research, engineering, 
styling, and distribution. The delibera- 
tions of these committees, plus day-by- 
day management operations, ‘bring to 
bear on vehicle safety the co-ordinated 
thinking of the senior executives of the 
corporation. 

Activities such as these in individual 
companies are supplemented by continu- 
ing liaison, both formal and informal, 
among the several members of the in- 
dustry. The extent of such liaison in 
this highly competitive industry is one 
impressive testimonial to the automobile 
manufacturers’ active and sincere in- 
terest in traffic safety. 

The basic mechanism for industry- 
wide efforts on vehicle safety is the En- 
gineering Advisory Committee of the 


Automobile Manufacturers Association. 
This committee serves as a medium for 
continuing joint consideration of de- 
velopments of mutual interest and for 
administration of co-operative projects. 
It serves also as the formal link between 
the automobile manufacturers and the 
state authorities responsible for motor 
vehicle regulation, the latter being repre- 
sented through the engineering com- 
mittee of the American Association of 
Motor Vehicle Administrators. This in- 
dustry-government link for many years 
has proved highly effective as a means of 
facilitating exchange of information and 
suggestions and as a medium for the co- 
operative solution of many of the tech- 
nical and legal problems involved in au- 
tomotive safety. 

Industry-wide co-operative action in 
this field has also been encouraged and 
facilitated through the activities of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers. This 
independent professionalorganization has 
made many outstanding contributions to 
progress in vehicle safety, notably in the 
development of proper standards for ma- 
terials and equipment. SAE standards 
on such safety items as windshield and 
window glass, brake fluids, and seat belts 
are adhered to by the automobile manu- 
facturers and are widely used by state 
authorities as the basis for official speci- 
fications. , 

Joint action on vehicle safety is 
also represented by the co-operation of 
the industry in studies and projects of 
many outside agencies interested in 
traffic safety. These include the Na- 
tional Safety Council, Highway Research 
Board, associations of public officials, 
and several universities. 


REVIEW OF PROGRESS IN AUTOMOTIVE 
SAFETY 


The surge of interest during the past 
two or three years in some quarters in 
the subject of automobile safety char- 
acteristics might suggest to the unin- 
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formed that a new concept had. been de- 
veloped in the field of traffic safety. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 
Automobile manufacturers have been ac- 
tively concerned with the inherent safety 
of their products since the earliest days 
of the industry. This is conclusively 
demonstrated by the steady parade of 
new safety features in cars down through 
the years. Many of the improvements 
which today stand as major milestones 
in vehicle safety progress were adopted 
a generation or more ago. 

In the early years, automobile manu- 
facturers were necessarily concerned to 
a great extent with the basic reliability 
of vehicle components. The science of 
_metallurgy was in its infancy. Produc- 
tion standards and inspection methods 
had not been developed very far. And 
test facilities were scanty. Under these 
pioneering conditions, breakdowns were 
frequent. Many failures represented a 
serious threat to safety as well as to the 
over-all utility of the automobile. 
casionally a front spindle or kingpin 
would break—and off would come a 
front wheel. Complete loss of steering 
control would result when a broken ball 
stud on a pitman arm or spindle arm 
disconnected the drag link. Shifting of 
the rear axle as a result of a broken 
rear spring would. act through a brake 
rod to apply one brake and cause a 
sudden swerve. 

These are a few examples typical of 
the serious safety problems posed by the 
structural and mechanical shortcomings 
of early cars. The fact that such fail- 
ures are almost unheard of today and 
have not, in fact, been a real problem for 
many years is a tribute to the earnest 
and successful efforts of automotive 
manufacturers to improve the inherent 
safety of cars. 

The early years of the automobile 
also witnessed many significant develop- 
ments in vehicle equipment directly and 
intimately related to safe driving and 


‘lem of glare. 


Oc- 


occupant protection—ranging from the 
addition of doors on automobile bodies 
to the installation of rear-view mirrors. 

Probably the most outstanding was 
the steady improvement in headlighting. 
Early motorists had to depend on horse 
and buggy oil lamps, which were little 
more than marker lights. A few years 
later came carbide and acetylene lamps. 
These provided more road illumination, 
but they were messy and hazardous to 
use and they also introduced the prob- 
Since automotive electric 
lighting systems were first developed, 
there has been a steady progression of 
marked improvements in headlighting. 
In 1912, electric lights became standard 
equipment on some cars. Ensuing years 
witnessed intensive study and develop- 
ment work in this field, in the interest of 


- greater lamp efficiency, increased candle- 


power, and better light distribution. 

Through the “middle years” of the 
automobile age—the 1920’s and 1930’s 
—safety advances continued at an ac- 
celerating pace. 

In the field of occupant protection, 
the two greatest single advances made 
to date were represented by the general 
adoption of safety glass in the mid-20’s 
and the welded all-steel body in the 
mid-30’s. The subsequent prevention 
of traffic accident injuries and deaths 
which can be credited to these innova- 
tions is incalculable. 

The whole list of improvements made 
to facilitate safe driving is far too long 
to be included here. However, some 
outstanding examples will illustrate the 
continuing intensive attention directed 
to this objective. 

Perhaps most noteworthy were the 
improvements in braking performance. 
In 1923, came the substitution of four- 
wheel for two-wheel brakes. This greatly 
reduced stopping distance. Then hy- 
draulic brakes were introduced. This 
made a marked further improvement in 
uniformity ‘of brake performance and 
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also in the ease of ‘brake application. 
Concurrently, there was steady improve- 
ment in the design and quality of brake 
system components. . 

The 1920’s and 1930’s also saw: the 
introduction of many other safety fea- 
tures that are taken for granted today 
but were hailed as major advances at the 
time. Among them were dual automatic 
windshield wipers, inside sun visors, 
windshield washers and defrosters, di- 
rection signals, dual tail and stop lamps, 
headlamp beam indicators, adjustable 
front Seats, headlamp dimmer switches, 
greatly improved tires, sturdier frames, 
and independent front suspension. 

At the close of this period of auto- 
motive history came the biggest advance 
in headlighting since the introduction 
of electric lights. This was the original 


sealed beam lamp introduced on 1940- 


models. This provided for the first time 
standard, interchangeable lamp units for 
all makes of cars. The lamp’s sealed, 
single-unit construction had a much 
longer. life. It produced greatly in- 
creased illumination and at the same 
time improved control of glare from the 
lower beam. 


Post World War II progress 


Progress in the safety of vehicle de- 
sign and equipment has continued un- 
abated in the postwar period. 

Recognition of the vital importance 
of good vehicle lighting to safe night 
driving has prompted intensive further 
development work in this field. This 
resulted in the adoption, in 1955, of an 
improved sealed beam Jamp which pro- 
vided still better road illumination, espe- 
cially on the low beam: And now, in 
1958, has come industry-wide adoption 
of the four headlamp system, another 
major forward step. 

Another major postwar safety innova- 
tion has been the great improvement in 
the field of vision provided by the wrap- 
around windshield, narrower pillars, and 


increased area of side and rear windows. 
These design changes not only reduce 
the blind areas in the driver’s field of 
vision but also provide the advantage of 
making cars ahead less of a view ob- 
struction. 

The development of power brakes and 
power steering for passenger cars has 
also contributed to greater safety. These 
power aids make safe, sure control much 
easier and also contribute importantly 
to the reduction of driver fatigue. 

Safer driving has also been encour- 
aged and facilitated by such recently 
offered devices as the automatic head- 
light beam control and speedometers 
which provide a speed warning. 

Vehicle safety research and develop- 
ment in recent years has also produced 
several important new features for crash 
injury protection. Noteworthy among 
these are instrument panel padding, re- 
cessed control knobs, interlocking door 
locks, recessed steering wheels, and seat 
belts. l 

Continuing studies are under way to 
develop new and improved protective 
measures. This work is being increas- . 
ingly aided by the growing volume of 
factual data being collected on thẹ na- 
ture and sources of injuries in traffic 
accidents. 

Many other automotive advances, al- 
though developed for other primary rea- 
sons, have also made impressive corol- 
lary contributions to safety. Steadily 
improved suspension systems, for ex- 
ample, have aided safety, as well as 
comfort, by enhancing road stability and 
handling ease.. Air suspension, the latest 
forward step in this field, has made im- 
portant further contributions to safety. 
The level ride it provides under all load 
conditions maintains uniform position of 
the headlight beams and avoids reduc- 
tion of rear-view mirror sight distance 
when the rear of the car is heavily laden. 

Heat-absorbing . and glare-reducing 
glass helps materially to maintain driver 


- gion. 
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fitness by reducing eye strain and gen- 
eral fatigue. Contrary to the impression 
of some persons, such glass does not 
cause a significant reduction in night 
visibility. 

Air conditioning, too, has proved to be 
a distinct boon to safe -driving by re- 
ducing driver fatigue, decreasing wind 
noise, and preventing the entry of in- 
sects. 

Another of the many basic vehicle ad- 
vances which. might be cited as aids to 
safe driving is the automatic transmis- 
This promotes safety by permit- 
ting the driver to devote full attention 
to the basic operations of steering, brak- 
ing, and accelerating. It also facilitates 
better operation on grades and on slip- 
pery surfaces. . 

Finally, some comment is in order on 
the relation of engine power and per- 
formance to highway: safety. 

There is a widely held misconception 
that the substantial increase in auto- 
mobile horsepower in recent years has 
critically aggravated speed hazards: The 
first fact which must be understood is 
that vehicle speed has not risen in the 
same proportion as vehicle horsepower. 
During a‘ period when average horse- 
power has doubled, there has been only 
a slight increase in average maximum 
speed. 

Moreover, greater top speed has not 
been the objective of automotive en- 
gineers in raising horsepower. One com- 
pelling reason for increasing horsepower 
has been to meet the demands of the 
growing number of power-consuming ac- 
cessories on cars. Soft-riding modern 
tires also call. for increased power to 
compensate for their added rolling re- 
sistance. 

Another reason for the increase in 
horsepower has been to achieve better 
acceleration at normal highway driving 
speeds. This has proved to be a distinct 
safety factor in modern traffic. It can 
greatly reduce a driver’s exposure to 


collision hazards in such maneuvers as 
passing on a two-lane. highway or enter- 
ing a fast stream of traffic: 

‘Almost from the beginriing, the maxi- 
mum speed of which cars have been 
capable has been well in excess of legal 
and prudent limits on public highways. 
This does not mean, however, that the 
manufacturers have encouraged or con- 
doned driving at excessively fast speed. 
A speed capability beyond normal op- 
erating maximums is desirable for two 
reasons. First, it provides an emergency 
reserve which can sometimes help a 
driver avoid an impending collision. 


Secondly, it reduces engine strain and 


wear by permitting operation at speeds 
well below the engine’s capacity even on 
modern superhighways. 

It should also be borne in mind that 
such increase in maximum speeds as has 
developed in recent years does not repre- 
sent a critical aggravation of traffic 


hazards. 


It must also be recognized that few 
drivers actually operate at extremely 
high speeds and that most accidents oc- 
cur at relatively moderate speeds. Speed 
is primarily a factor in accidents in 
terms of speed too fast for conditions— 
not extremely high speed per se. In 
fact, reliable data indicate that most ac- 
cidents involve speeds of less than 50 
miles an hour. 

Further evidence that increased horse- 
power is not resulting in increased speed 
hazards is contained in studies of pre- 
vailing speeds on highways. Over the 
past several years, there has been a 
negligible increase in average highway 
speeds of passenger cars, .and there is 
no apparent difference in the speeds at 
which cars of varying top-speed capa- 
bilities are being operated. 

Finally, it seems highly significant 
that during the period of 1941 to 1957, 
when average vehicle horsepower in- 
creased more than 100 per cent, the 
traffic fatality rate per 100 million ve- 
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hicle miles dropped almost 50 per cent. 
In the light of these several considera- 
tions, it is clear that the better per- 
formance of téday’s automobiles is not 
an added traffic hazard, but is, rather, 
a definite safety aid in the hands of 
prudent drivers. ' 


A LOOK AT THE FUTURE IN 
AUTOMOBILE SAFETY: 


Responsible forecasting is always dif- 
ficult and usually possible only within 
rather narrow limits. This is especially 
true of any attempt to predict what 


the automobile of the future will be like . 


—~in terms of safety or other charac- 
teristics. However, some probable gen- 
eral trends can be indicated for the 
relatively near future, along with some 
intriguing long-range possibilities. 

_ First of all, further enhancement of 
the inherent safety of automobiles will 
continue to be an urgent requirement. 
Despite the heartening prospect of a 
vastly improved highway system and 
the likelihood: of increasingly effective 


programs of driver education and con-. 


trol, it unfortunately appears that traffic 
accidents will continue to be a critical 
problem for several years. 

One important reason for this outlook 
is the prospect of growing exposure: to 
accidents in terms of traffic volume. 
Motor vehicle registrations and travel 
are certain to increase substantially with 
our growing population, rising standard 
of living, and increasing dependency on 
personal transportation. 

This clearly demands that automobile 
manufacturers continue and intensify 
their efforts to make safe driving as easy 
as possible and to afford maximum pos- 
sible protection to those involved in 
accidents. As in the past, however, the 
progress resulting from such efforts is 
likely to be evolutionary—not revolu- 
tionary-—within the foreseeable future. 

Continuing progress is certain to come 


in many basic areas of vehicle design 
and performance which are intimately 
related to safety. These include brakes, 
headlights, road stability, and others 
which have been the subject of intensive 
study and development: over the years. 
Further gains in crash injury protec- 
tion are also to be anticipated, although 
it would be wishful thinking to expect 
any “major breakthrough” in this area 
in the near future that would provide 
anything closely approaching immunity 
from serious injury in high impact col- 
lisions. We probably will develop ac- 
ceptable methods for “packaging” pas- 
sengers still better, but we cannot repeal 
physical laws relating to impact forces. 
Continued progress in facilitating safe 
driving by simplifying driver controls is 
also to be expected. This will enable 
drivers to concentrate still more on 


watching road and traffic conditions. 


Our long-range research is already 
producing some experimental devices in 
this area, including a system for auto- 
matic car guidance and a single-unit 
control lever for steering, accelerating, 
and braking. These test models are not 
necessarily indicative of the specific form 
that future developments will assume, 
but they are a great help in exploring 
and evaluating new concepts in vehicle 
contro] and the potential contributions 
of electronics in this area. 

At the same time, we.cannot expect 
cars with fully automatic control to 
start rolling off assembly lines in the 
near future. The control of an auto- 
mobile involves three distinct opera- 
tions: perception, decision and action. 
Many aids and even some substitutes , 
have already been developed for the 
perception and action functions of the 
driver, but it is much more difficult to 
substitute devices for the human mind 
in the decision-making area. 

Moreover, no device warrants adop- 
tion as a substitute for human action 
unless its rate of failure is superior to 
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that of the average driver. In the 
present state of electronics development, 
it is not possible to provide automatic 
car control devices that would meet this 
requirement. ` 

As a consequence, neither the driver- 
less nor the driverproof automobile is 
imminent. Research in this area will be 
productive in the near future chiefly by 
helping the development of more ad- 
vanced driving aids to alert drivers to 
hazards and simplify the act of driving. 

Progress in the field of driving aids 
will also call increasingly for co-opera- 
tive research and development by auto- 
motive and highway engineers. Many 
of the intriguing long-range possibilities 
for vehicle and traffic control would 
necessarily involve the co-ordinated func- 


tioning of devices both in the car and in 
or near the highway. 

The present limited use of commercial 
radio facilities to transmit traffic warn- 
ings to drivers may be an embryonic 
forerunner of vastly more sophisticated 
electronic systems for communicating in- 
formation and directions to motorists. 

In any event, substantial further prog- 
ress in the contributions of vehicle de- 
sign to highway safety can be con- 
fidently expected. Such a forecast is 
supported by the principal points made 
in this paper’s review of the subject: the 
industry’s vital interest, its extensive 
facilities for research and development, 
the stimulus of competition, and the im- 
pressive array of safety features already 
adopted. 


has been with Public Roads. 


Increased Safety—By Design 


By Epwarp H. Homes 


Apstract: The problem of highway safety involves the three 
related elements of the driver, the vehicle, and the road: Hu- 
man nature being what it is, the first two seem less susceptible 
to improvement than the. third. At present, therefore, the 
greatest potential for gain in safety seems to lie in better roads. 
Highway designers recognize that their objective is to provide 
for the movement of people and goods between origins and 
destinations of their own choice; that roads built now must carry 
traffic of today and of a reasonably distant tomorrow—swiftly, 
economically, comfortably, and safely. The accomplishment 
of these objectives lies in highway design, and this, in turn, must 
be based on human behavior and vehicle performance. If we 
are to build both adequate capacity and safety into our bigh- 
ways, we must design them for the capabilities of the vehicles 
and the habits and wishes of the drivers as they exist, not as we 
might like them to be. Extensive observation and research 
over the years have produced the knowledge needed to develop 
such design, culminating im the standards for the Interstate 
System. Continued study should result in further refinement 
and improvement. . | 


_ Edward H. Holmes, Washington, D. C., is Assistant Commissioner for Research in the 


United States Bureau of Public Roads. His entire professional career, beginning in 1928, 
| He has served on important committees of the American 
Association of State Highway Officials, the Highway Research Board of the National 
Academy of Sciences; the National Safety Council, the Institute of Traffic Engineers, 
the National Joint Committee on Uniform Trafic Control Devices, and other organiza- 


tions working in the field of highway traffic and safety, 
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HE dimensions of the highway 

safety record indicate beyond all 
question the seriousness of the problem. 
It is a problem that is being vigorously 
attacked on three fronts, popularized in 
a catch phrase as education, enforce- 
ment, and engineering. In another, 
more basic view, the problem of high- 
way safety resolves itself into three in- 
terrelated elements: the driver, the ve- 
hicle, and the road. 

Highway engineers have an obvious 
responsibility for only one of these: the 
road. Yet we are constantly mindful 
that the road is a means to an end; 
that its function is to serve the driver 
and his vehicle. Education can and has 
done much to bring about an awareness 
and acceptance of the public that volun- 
tary self-restraint, reasonable regulation, 
and just enforcement are essential for 
safety; but it is all too evident that the 
human being cannot wholly or even in 
large degree be redesigned. We must 
pretty much take him as he is. The 80 
million drivers in the United States cer- 
tainly cannot be molded into a single 
pattern of complete conformity. 

Nor does an immediate solution seem 
to lie, in great extent, in the vehicle. 
Safety improvements can and gradually 
will be built into the vehicle, we hope. 
But the American citizen, accustomed to 
complete freedom of choice, will con- 
tinue to demand and buy what he wants 
and not necessarily what is best-—and 
safest—for him. Education may bring 
about a change, but in the present, at 
least, the public seems to prefer to spend 
its “accessory” money for radios rather 
than seat belts. 

So it is, perhaps, in the highway. itself 
and in engineering that the greatest op- 
portunities for safety lie. Here, too, the 
American tradition of individual free- 
dom of choice and action must be recog- 
nized. The highway, if it is to offer a 
maximum of safety, must be built to fit 


the normal, existing patterns of human 
behavior. 


CONCEPTS oF HIGHWAY DESIGN 


Let me define here the term “design” 
as it is used in this article. In the engi- 
neer’s language, we are speaking of geo- 
metric design which deals with elements 
such as width, gradient, curvature, and 
sight distance, factors which facilitate 
(or hamper) vehicle operation. Geo- 
metric design governs traffic flow; struc- 
tural design governs vehicle load. 

There was a time, within the memory 
span of our senior engineers, when geo- 
metric design was not of particular sig- 
nificance. The crying need of the era 
was to get out of the mud, first with 
dustless and later with paved surfaces. 
Width was sufficient it two vehicles 
could squeeze by one another; sharp 
curves, steep grades, and short sight dis- 
tances did not endanger the low-volume, 
low-speed traffic of the day. The prob- 
lem of the motorist then was not how 
fast he could reach his destination, but 
whether he could get there at all. 

Our object still is to make possible 
the movement of people and goods be- 
tween origins and destinations of their 
own choice, but that object has been 
enlarged. We must see to it that the 
great and growing flow of traffic moves 
swiftly, economically, comfortably—and 
safely. The accomplishment of these 
objectives lies in highway design, and 
this, in turn, must be based on human 
behavior and vehicle performance. 

Concepts of highway design spring 
from experience and research. ‘The 
Bureau of Public Roads, the state high- 
way departments, and many others have 
for years been studying traffic in opera- 
tion, on good roads and bad, under all 
kinds of conditions. From such ob- 
servations come new designs and modifi- 
cations of old ones; these in turn are 
built, studied, and modified again. 
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More and more we are turning to the 
study of the psychology and physiology 
of the driver, recognizing that design 
must be fitted to his sensory and mus- 
cular capabilities and co-ordinations, his 


mental reactions and powers, and even 


his whims. - 

The provisions we must build into the 
highway may be summed up in one 
_ word: capacity, the ability of the road 
= to accommodate traffic. Capacity is 
measured in terms of the number of ve- 
hicles passing a given point in a’ given 
period of time. It has no relation to 


traffic density. An example will make. 


this obvious: a freeway carrying well- 
spaced, high-speed traffic as contrasted 
with crawling, bumper-to-bumper traffic 
on a congested street. The first has 
high capacity and low density; the sec- 
ond just the opposite. 

Building proper capacity into a high- 
way means providing those elements 
that will enable the volume of traffic 
which wishes to use it to do so, with 
freedom to move within reason at such 
speeds as the wide range of drivers de- 
sires and the equally wide range in ve- 
hicle size, load, and horsepower permits: 
It is evident that adequate capacity is 
concomitant with safety. 


NATIONAL SYSTEM OF INTERSTATE AND 
DEFENSE HIGHWAYS 


The ultimate in highway capacity and 
‘safety, by present standards, is the free- 

way, which is defined as a divided arte- 
rial highway for through traffic. with 
full control of access and grade separa- 
tions at intersections. Despite the in- 
congruity in terms, the existing free- 
ways in the United States most widely 
known to the public today are the major 
toll roads. 

A far greater network of freeways 
will come into being during the next two 
decades—the 41,000-mile National Sys- 
tem of Interstate and Defense High- 
ways.. Authorized by the Congress in 


1944, the general lines of the network 
have been selected by the states in co- 
operation with the Bureau of Public 
Roads. . The Federal-Aid Highway Acts 


“of 1956 and 1958 authorized nearly 26 


billion dollars of federal aid for the 
construction of the. System, with the 
states matching the federal funds on a 
90 per cent federal, 10 per cent state 
basis. The authorization covered a 
thirteen-year period, but rising costs and 
other factors, plus a limiting “pay-as- 
you-go” clause in the law, may neces- 
sitate extension of the program in terms 
of time. 

Work on the Interstate System is at 
present progressing on schedule. Selec- 
tion of final project locations, prepara- 
tion of surveys and plans, and -acquisi- 
tion of rights-of-way take time, of course. 
Moreover, much of the current building 
is the first step in “stage construction,” 
grading and drainage work; paving will 
follow afterward. As a consequence, for 
the first few years of the program a 
tangible finished product in terms of ex- 
tensive completed “drive-over” mileage 
could not be expected. But much prog- 
ress can be recorded: in the twenty- 
six months since the Act of 1956 be- 
came law, 2.80 billion dollars have been 
authorized for construction advertised 
for bids, awarded, under way, or com- 
pleted; 1.57 billion dollars have been 


_ authorized for preliminary engineering 


work and the acquisition of right-of- 
way. Over 1 billion dollars additional 
have been “programed”; that is, desig- 
nated for specific projects. 

The Act of 1956 called upon the 
Secretary of Commerce to develop 
standards for the Interstate System, 
for uniform application in all states. 
Such standards were formulated by the 
American Association of State Highway 
Officials, co-operating with the Bureau 
of Public Roads.’ These design stand- 
ards represent the experience and judg- 
ment of our best engineers, backed by 
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years of research and study of driver be- 
havior and vehicle performance. They 
incorporate all known features of safety 
and utility, to provide for safe and re- 
_ laxed.driving, economy of vehicle opera- 
_tion, and pleasing appearance. 


INTERSTATE SYSTEM DESIGN | 


What are these features? Foremost 
is full control of access, which means 
simply that entrance to and éxit from 
the through road is permitted only at 


locations carefully selected and planned. 


by the highway authorities. No hidden 
side roads, private driveways, or en- 
trances.and aprons for roadside business 


$ 


will feed traffic at will into the main- 


traffic stream, creating dangerous side ° 


friction or turbulence. Access will -be 
‘provided through well-planned inter- 
changes where converging or diverging 
traffic streams will move smoothly via 
ramps and grade separations. 

Cross roads will -be carried over or 
under the routes of the:system. Inter- 
sections at grade will be permitted only 
under limited conditions. where no ap- 
preciable hazard is created, and such 
Situations are likely to occur. only in 
sparsely settled rural areas of the West 
where traffic volumes are low. NE 
- There will be no railroad grade cross- 
ings; no stop signs; no traffic lights. 

To insure safety and optimum per- 
formance, curves and grades are limited 
by governing maximum values and sight 
distances by minimum lengths. Their 
relation to topography and traffic is 
resolved, along with many other prob- 
lems, in two design policy volumes, each 
running to some 500 pages, developed 
by the American Association of State 
Highway Officials. ae 

In a nation as widely yaried in terrain 
and development as ours, it is obvious 
that no one fixed and rigid set of stand- 
ards would be practical.. Accordingly, 
the Interstate System standards provide 
for minimum design speeds of 70, 60, 
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and 50 miles per hour for flat, rolling, 
and ‘mountainous topography; and at 
least 50 miles per hour for urban areas. 
Actual speed regulation, as always, will 
be under the control of the states. Ad- 
herence to a design speed signifies that 
every limiting feature of the road— 
grades, curves, and sight distances, par- 
ticularly—is planned and built so the 
traffic can maintain that speed in com- 
plete safety. 

Each traffic lane on Interstate routes 
will be not less than 12 feet wide. 
Nearly all of the system will consist of 
divided highways, generally four-lane 
in rural areas and often six- or eight-lane 
approaching and within the larger-cities. 
Where anticipated traffic in 1975 is ex- 
pected to be less than about 5,000 ve- 
hicles daily, and long sight distances are 


‘possible, two-lane highways will be built. 


such roadways will be set on one side 
of the right-of-way so an additional 
pavement, to provide a divided highway, 
can be added in the future. 

Shoulders at least 10 feet wide (6 feet 
in mountainous terrain) and usable by 
all classes of vehicles in all weather will 
be provided on the right of traffic. 

Medians between the two roadways of 
divided highways generally will be at 
least 36 feet wide, but in urban and in 
mountainous areas a minimum width of 
16 feet will be permitted. Under un- 
usually difficult conditions of terrain or 
right-of-way cost, the median may be 
reduced to not less than 4 feet. The 
broad: median has two distinct safety 
elements: first, it largely eliminates head- 
light glare between opposing streams of 
traffic; and second, it reduces the pos- 
sibility of a vehicle out of control cross- 
ing into the other roadway—a type of 
accident, where the median is too narrow 
or nonexistent, that can be catastrophic. 

Modern design calls not only for a 
broad median, but for one of some varia- 
tion. It proposes, in fact, that divided 
highways be designed as two separate 
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one-way roads. The “flowing” aline- 
ment may place the two roadways along 
opposite sides of a stream, or diverging 
to round a hill, or set at different levels 
on a slope; it will deviate slightly to 
pass near a pond or a patch of woods 
or a pretty view. These are priceless 
esthetic values, but their cost is little; 
oftentimes such design offers actual sav- 
ings since the roadway is fitted to the 
natural ground profile. 

There is another real, though un- 
measurable value. Anyone who has 
driven long stretches of die-straight high- 
way with unvarying median strip knows 
their monotony, their narcotic or hyp- 
notic effect. The flowing design lends 
interest and promotes alertness; the 
driver stays awake, enjoys his trip, and 
travels safely. 


THe SAFETY PROMISE 


Some sense of the safety value in 
Interstate design may be gathered from 
the fact that modern controlled-access 
highways have less than half the fatality 
rate and only one-third the accident rate 
of roads carrying similar traffic volumes 
but’ lacking access control and other 
modern design features. 

Traffic fatality risks are, of course, 
commensurate with exposure, and the 
rate is expressed in terms of deaths per 
100. million vehicle miles. For all roads 
and streets in the United States, the 
1957 death rate was 6.0; on 18 of our 
modern toll roads it was 2.6; the New 
York Thruway, an outstanding example 
of modern highway design, had a rate of 
only 1.9. Completion of the Interstate 
_ System will bring about the saving of 
4,000 lives a year. 


FORECASTING TRAFFIC 


Roads should be built for tomorrow, 
not today. Our whole history of road 
building, unfortunately, has been too 
much a matter of catching up rather 
than getting ahead. With, at last, an 


opportunity to build a complete system 
of most important highways in a rela- 
tively short period of years, the designer 
must probe the future to decide his 
present course of action. That probing 
and the exploration of the elements that 
generate highway design are perhaps 
worth examination. 

In forecasting traffic, inevitably the 
designer is faced with two questions: 
when is tomorrow, and what will be the 
dimensions of tomorrow’s traffic? The 
fanciful mind can envision the elec- 
tronically guided, atomic powered ve- 
hicle of the far future. When that time 
comes, we may not need the highway at 
all, as we know it now. 

The engineer, building now, must pro- 
vide for today’s vehicles as well as for 
adequate traffic capacity in the selected 
tomerrow. Hence we assume that the 
limits of our prescience cannot range too 
far. In addition, highway financing is 
far from unlimited, and we can afford 
only to build what can be amortized at 
reasonable tax rates. Furthermore, the 
reasonable life expectancy of the pave- 
ment must be taken into account. «In 
consideration of these elements, our con- 
cept of design is to provide now for 
adequate accommodation of the traffic 
anticipated twenty years hence. . 

But even the forecasting of so seem- 
ingly short a span is fraught with dif- 
ficulties. We do not expect any radical 
change in vehicle size, speed, or maneu- 
verability. But in quantity there are 
great expectations. Our present judg- 
ment is that twenty years from now 
there will be in the United States more 
than 100 million vehicles, traveling well 
over a trillion vehicle miles annually. 
That is approaching a 50 per cent in- 
crease in vehicles and a 100 per cent 
increase in travel over the present. 

We hope we are generous enough. 
The engineer traditionally is conserva- 
tive in his estimating, allowing himself 
a safety factor. But unfortunately in 
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estimating future traffic we have been 
conservative in the wrong direction all 
too often. If a road built today is to be 
surely adequate for traffic of: twenty 
years from now, conservatism in fore- 
casting must imply: over- oo than 
_under-optimism. 

Barring some powerful. intervention 
such as a war or a protracted depres- 
sion, the economic, social, psychological, 
and other forces that have generated 
the steady growth of highway transpor- 


tation in the past are likely to continue. 
‘to stimulate steady growth in the future. 


. Thus the solid statistical trends-of the 
_. past may serve as a guide for the future; 
in fact, we.can conceive no others. 

_ In forecasting the future needed ca- 
pacity of a route, then, the design engi- 
neer must be aware of these growth 
factors. Probable trends, both national 
and local, in the population and the 
economy must be taken into account. 


. How much traffic will be diverted to the. 


new road from others nearby? Time 
saving and easing of congestion are as 
important elements to consider as sav- 
ings in distance. 


new road—traffic that would not have 
come into .existence at all, otherwise? 
Prospective growth or change in char- 
acter of land use is another traffic in- 
fluence. 


ELEMENTS OF TRAFFIC 

The designer cannot be satisfied with 
the simple forecast, no matter how com- 
plex its derivation, of so. many vehicle 
miles of- travel in a future year. Nor 
is annual average daily traffic adequate 
for design. Traffic. volume is half again 
greater in August than it is in January; 
it may be one- fourth higher on Friday 
than it is on Sunday, ten times as large 


at 6 p.m. as-it is at 6 a.m. Design of- 


a highway adequate for’ an average ‘pe- 


riod would find it heavily congested - 
On . 


many, many times during the year. 


How much traffic will ° 
be generated by the development of the 


the other hand, it would not be eco- 
nomically sound to build for fully ade- 
quate handling of the heaviest possible 
concentration of traffic which might oc- 
cur—the annual State Fair crowd, for 
example. 

A study. of countless traffic records 
shows that, if the traffic volumes of each 
hour of the whole year are plotted in 
descending order of magnitude, a typical 
“dog-leg” curve results, with the sharp 


-break around the thirtieth highest traf- 


fic-volume -hour of the year. Accord- 
ingly, engineers have commonly ac- 
cepted the practice of planning for the 
thirtieth highest hour. of the “design” 
year—say, 20 years in the future. The 


_ traffic of that selected hour is known as 


the design hourly volume. 

Certain other considerations must be 
taken into account. Directional flow is 
one ‘important factor. On rural high- 
ways; it is generally expected that the 
traffic volume will be fairly evenly di- 
vided in the two opposing directions. In 
suburban or urban areas, however, the 
ebb and flow of home to work traffic 
create a. considerable directional im- 
balance, and as much as two-thirds of 
the design hourly volume may be in one 
direction. 

The designer also needs to know what 
mixture of traffic he is providing for. 
Passenger cars and small commercial 
vehicles, such as panel trucks, have 
about equal speed and maneuvering cap- 
abilities. But the larger commercial 
vehicles, distinguished as those with dual 
tires, reduce potential highway capacity 
because of their greater size and lower 


top speed. On a level road, a com- 


mercial vehicle must be counted as the 
equivalent of two passenger cars; on a 
steep, long grade the equivalent may run 
as high as 80. 


VARIETY OF HIGHWAY NEEDS 


The 41,000 mile National System of 
Interstate and Defense Highways will 
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be very largely a network of brand-new 
highways built to ultimate design, as we 
conceive it, which has been described 
above. But 41,000 miles is only about 
1 per cent of the 3.4 million miles of 
existing roads and streets in the United 
States. The federal government has had 
an interest in a much larger fraction 
over a much longer period of time. 

Federal aid to the states for highways 
had its beginning in 1916 and has grown 
continuously through the years. The 
so-called ABC program now provides 
funds in the range of 900 million dollars 
annually, matched on a 50-50 basis by 
the states. These funds are available 
for the improvement of the federal-aid 
primary and secondary highway systems 
and their urban extensions which, ex- 
cluding the Interstate System, total some 
737,000 miles in extent. 

These federal-aid primary and sec- 
ondary systems, and the 2.6 million 
miles of other roads and streets in the 
United States, range from arterials of 
the greatest importance down to the 
most. remote Jand-service road. At the 
one extreme, design requirements should 
be at or near the level of the Interstate 
System standards; at the other extreme, 
the road may be considered adequate if 
it is passable in all kinds of weather. 

It seems evident, then, that some rela- 
tively small proportion of this vast mile- 
age of roads will have to be built new in 
its entirety; some other proportion will 
need little or no attention other than 
maintenance. But it is equally evident 
that a considerable proportion of our 
highway mileage needs some intermedi- 
ate kind of attention. The term inter- 
mediate is used to indicate that complete 
renovation or rebuilding is not neces- 
sarily needed. Certainly it is not pos- 
sible, and not even desirable, to convert 
every road and street into a superhigh- 
way. But they should be improved as 
necessary for adequate capacity—the ac- 


commodation of anticipated traffic of the 
reasonably distant future. l 

Adequate capacity will mean safety. 
For example, a study in Illinois showed 
that widening of the pavement from 18 
to 22 feet resulted in a 39 per cent re- 
duction in accidents. California found 
that roads with shoulders 8 feet wide 
had only half the accident rate of roads 
with no shoulders. Another study in- 
dicated that bridges and culverts 5 feet 
or more wider than the approaching road 
pavement had an accident rate only 
one-sixth of that for bridges no wider 
than the approaching road surface. 


A New DESIGN TECHNIQUE 


Studies of highway capacity have not 
been made in an ivory tower. Our 
knowledge of capacity needs is based on 
millions of careful observations at thou- 
sands of locations, made with equipment 
of increasing accuracy and complexity. 
We know much about actual vehicle per- 
formance and driver behavior in rela- 
tion to a wide variety of road conditions 
and design features. From such in- 
formation we know what design criteria 
will provide for adequate, safe traffic 
flow. | 

And from such information there has 
now been developed a new technique 
for determining traffic capacity on rural 
roads, thereby determining the needs of 
highway improvement. We now have 
a method whereby we can tell how the 
over-all traffic operating conditions on a 
route can be improved through spot 
improvements: widening of pavements 
or shoulders, straightening alinement, 
lengthening sight distance, reduction in 
gradient or curvature, or the use of 
truck climbing lanes on steep hills. 
Here is a technique with which we can 
efficiently attack the problem of the 
great proportion of our highways that 
need what was referred to above as an 
intermediate kind of attention. 
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The background of this type of de- 
sign study is relatively simple to under- 
stand. Earlier in this article mention 
was made of design speed, which basi- 
cally is the safe speed ‘at which each 
limiting feature of the road, such as a 
curve, can be negotiated. However, the 
capacity of a highway is much more in- 
fluenced by the average highway speed; 
that is, the average safe speed over a 
section of highway. 

As an explanatory example, for cer- 
tain topographic conditions the maxi- 
mum curvature for a 60-mile-per-hour 
design speed is 5 degrees. Thus a 10- 
mile stretch of highway that is perfectly 
straight except for one 5-degree curve 
has the same design speed as another 
10-mile section that has a whole series 
of 5-degree curves. Obviously the first 
road will permit a higher average high- 
way speed from end to end than the 
second, and, conversely, will accommo- 
date safely a larger volume of traffic. 

The new technique may involve analy- 
sis of a section of road, an entire route, 
or a whole highway system. Needed 
information, which may be obtained by 
several means, are the general type of 
topography, the average highway speed, 
frequency of sharp curves, percentage 
of highway with adequate sight distance, 
cross-section items such as shoulder and 


pavement type and width, and the “truck | 


factor.” This factor is derived from 
the proportion of commercial vehicles 
in the traffic stream and the difference 
_ in operating speeds of passenger cars 
and trucks—a derivative, in effect, of 
grades and other highway elements. 

From such data a scientific examina- 
tion of ‘each road section is readily 
accomplished. Specific improvements 
which will bring the road section up to 
the desired level of performance -can 
then be determined. 

Recent studies of existing roads ex- 
emplify the application of this new de- 
‘sign technique. On a 4-mile section, for 


example, building of a truck lane 1 mile 
long on a critical grade would increase 
capacity from 2,350 to 3,250 vehicles 
per day. On another road 7 miles long, 
removal of five sharp curves would raise 
the road’s capacity from 2,300 to 2,600; 
increasing sight distance by brush cut- 
ting would further increase capacity to 
2,800. 

On the other hand, some road sections 
were found to need more drastic treat- 
ment. Provision of adequate capacity 
on a 2-lane, 6-mile stretch could be ob- 
tained only by construction of another 
roadway to-provide a 4-lane, divided 
highway. Another 6-mile long route had 
such poor alinement and profile that the 
only lasting solution would be a com- 
plete redesign of the entire length. 


THe City PROBLEM 


What has been described as a varied 
approach to the rural road problem is 
equally applicable to the urban problem 
as well. The arterials of the highest 
importance should and will be built to 
Interstate System’ design standards, with 
due regard for the extremely -heavy 
right-of-way costs that may be encoun- 
tered. At the other end of the scale, the 
quiet residential streets may need no 
geometric improvement at all. _ 

In the middle, again, a considerable 
proportion of the city street mileage 
demands some form of intermediate im- 
provement. Street widening, channeliza- 
tion at difficult intersections, and pave- 
ment markings will help a great deal to 
expedite traffic movement and safety. 
The same is true of other operational 
techniques, such as one-way streets, un- 
balanced lane flow, and special pedestrian 
controls. 

The traffic engineer will continue to 
depend much on the ubiquitous traffic 
light. This familiar red-amber-green 
regulator may at first seem rather dis- 
sociated from highway design, but it is 
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not if design is considered in the larger 
sense to connote provision for the ordeny 
movement of traffic. 

Electronics, in its varied bias is 
playing an increasing role in the regula- 
tion and control of city traffic. In 
Chicago’s central business district, for 
example, to accommodate the regular 
peaks or emergency circumstances, traf- 
fic signals are controlled by radio from 
a central station so that varied patterns 
of traffic operation may be employed 
during different hours of the day. 

In Baltimore, traffic pads in the pave- 
ment sense the varying traffic volumes 
and feed their countings to a central 
electronic computer, which can adjust 
the traffic lights in co-ordinated patterns 
to best serve the traffic of the particular 
moment. | 

In Detroit, a pilot study showed the 
practicability of monitoring traffic con- 
ditions on expressways by television. 
Causes of delays could be observed at 
monitored locations from the central 
office. Police could be dispatched ex- 
peditiously and to best advantage to 
points where traffic was jammed and 
needed direction. Service trucks could 
be sped to the scene of an accident. 


ELECTRONIC VEHICLE CONTROL 


Such electronic devices and systems 
hold a high potential for improving traf- 
fic operation and safety, particularly if 
carefully co-ordinated with geometric 
highway design. 

Electronics can be extended, to regu- 
late or control vehicle movements. Lim- 
ited experiments have shown that elec- 
tronic equipment, installed under or 
along the road and in the vehicle, can 
furnish information to the driver as to 
road conditions ahead, the position of 
his vehicle on the road, and the pres- 
ence and position of other vehicles; ‘it 
can prevent collisions between vehicles 


through control of their speed and head-’ 
way; it can guide a vehicle along the 
center of a lane or through.a lane 
change. 

These are experiments, and the ac- . 
tuality is unlikely to come soon for the 
more radical of these concepts. The in- 
stallation of necessary equipment in 
every vehicle and on every road or even 
a limited road system would be enor- 
mously expensive in the aggregate; the 
problems of the transition or conversion 
period would be extremely difficult; and 
the legal implications when the driver 
surrenders control of his vehicle have 
barely been considered at.all. These 
may not be totally insurmountable 
obstacles, but they loom extremely large. 


DESIGN IN THE FUTURE 


It seems probable that our present 
concepts of highway design will not 
change radically in the foreseeable future 
—in the next twenty or thirty years, at 
least. This is said at the risk of being 
accused of a reactionary attitude, or at 
least of lacking vision. But it seems 
unlikely that the motor vehicle will 
undergo any truly radical change in 
that period and certainly no sudden ac- 


- celeration of the evolutionary process is 


going to revamp the human race. 

If this is so, then the highway, as we 
conceive it in its best form now, will 
not be drastically changed; although of 
course continuing improvement and re- 
finement should be expected. One of 
the greatest attractions of the motor 
vehicle, to the pleasure driver, commuter, 
and businessman alike, is its mobile con- 
venience—the facility it gives the op- 
erator in the freedom of action he de- 
sires. The best that the highway design 
engineer has to offer is aimed in that 
direction and aimed well now. Ob- 
servation and research will continue to 
improve our aim. 


discussions of major current problems. 


Human Behavior—F actor X 


By James L. MALFETTI 


ABSTRACT: Driver reward and punishment are examined as 
. influences in driver behavior. . Perception and judgment are 
accepted as significant factors, and a number of research needs 
are suggested. Public information and education are evalu- 
ated, and deficiencies pointed out. Driving as a social process 
is examined; recommendations are made for reasonable traffic 
regulations, a moral approach to traffic safety, and the group 
discussion-decision technique for improving driver behavior. 
Limiting conditions of the driver—such as fatigue and intoxica- 
‘tion—are discussed. Electronic devices to take control when 
the driver fails are described and recommended. Lack of in- 
formation about causes of accidents is a major impediment to 
progress in most areas of traffic safety. The “mixed team” 
approach to accident investigation is endorsed. Pedestrian 
safety is defined as primarily an urban problem with many of 
the same socio-psychological bases as driver safety. 


James Luke Malfetti, Ed.D., New York City, is Executive Officer of the Safety Educa- 
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versity. From 1955 to 1957 he was Associate Director of the American Assembly, a 
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the Bicentennial of Columbia University, co-ordinating activities focused on the theme, 
“Man’s Right to Knowledge and the Free Use Thereof.” He is a member of the 


American Psychological Association. 
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AN’S greatest enigma is himself. 

This is as true in traffic safety as 
in most other fields. In this paper, hu- 
man behavior in traffic safety will be 
discussed under two headings: the driver 
and the pedestrian. The driver gives 
us more concern for he is the cause of 
80 to 90 per cent of all traffic accidents * 
—some would say as high as 96 per 
cent.? 


THE DRIVER 


During the last thirty years many 
investigators have been concerned with 
driver behavior in motor vehicle acci- 
dents. They have searched for a com- 
mon denominator peculiar to drivers in 
accidents. Their search has ranged from 
simple measurements of vision, hearing, 
depth perception, and reaction time to 
analysis of subtle personality differences. 
But their findings have been disappoint- 
ing. In almost all instances, the rela- 
tionships of these characteristics with 
accident frequencies have been slight. 
On the other hand, there is mounting 
evidence that the basic personality of a 
driver is an important infiuence.’ 

The driver plays a dynamic social 
game. He must exercise complex psy- 
cho-motor skills in the operation of the 


vehicle; perceive and interact with per- 


sons, things, and thoughts in his en- 
vironment; and conform fo a set of rules 
whose violation constitutes antisocial be- 
havior. Safe driving is a demanding 
.task. How can we influence the driving 
‘situation or the driver to accomplish it? 
The following approaches represent at- 
tempts to answer this question. 

1 Ross A. McFarland and Roland C. Moore, 
“Human Factors in Highway Safety,” New 
England Journal of Medicine, Vol. 256 (April 
1957), p. 793. 

2Joseph B. Bidwell, “Control Problems of 
Automatic Highways.” A paper prepared for 
Columbia University Conference on Electronic 
Controls and Traffic Safety, 1958, p. 5. 

3 Ross A. McFarland and others, Human 
Variables in Motor Vehicle Accidents (Boston: 
Harvard School of Public Health, 1955), p. 43. 


~ successful. 


Reward and punishment 


The whole field of driver reward and 
punishment needs examination, for it 
seems accurate to say that road be- 
havior is essentially uncontrolled by any 
systematic application of rewards- and 
punishments. Much misconduct in an 
automobile is not only unpunished; it 
probably brings a sense of reward if 
Passing on a hill or curve, 
for example, often works out happily 
becausé no other car is there to cause 
trouble. When a policeman is at hand, 
the punishment of a summons seems 
arbitrary, and -the usual behavior of 
courts in administering fines is so de- 
personalized’ as to make the experience 
seem relatively unconnected with the of- 
fense and certainly removed from the 
issue of safety per se. 

During 1957, over 60 per cent of the 
cases in the Supreme Court of New 
York State dealt with automobile acci- 
dents.* Yet even the experience of an 
accident is rarely given much weight as 
punishment. Most of the expense is 
borne by insurance companies. If one 
is personally liable, an attorney usually 
allows ample time for paying. On hear- 
ing of an accident: suffered (the very 
word is revealing!) by a friend, we are 
likely to be sympathetic and feel that he 
has undergone an injustice rather than 
retribution for his errors. About the 
only exception is an accident involving 
children or a school bus. Both at law 
and in the public view, whoever collides 
with a school bus or runs over a young- 
ster alighting from one is subject to 
stern censure. It is interesting that the 
occurrence of such accidents is lower 
than exposure might lead one to expect. 
The low incidence, I strongly suspect, is — 
related to the systematic kind of punish- 
ment for carelessness of this sort. 


4Bernard Botein, “Our Courts Face the 
Future,” New York Law Journal, Vol. 139 
(January 1958), p. 15. 
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It is striking that there are virtually 
no immediate or socially administered 
rewards for courtesy or safety. For ex- 
ample, if you slow down to let someone 
get in front of you, thereby helping him 
avoid a collision with an oncoming car, 
there is no way he can thank you for 
having saved his life or his property and 
health. In fact you may even be mildly 
punished because of the fear created 
through exposure to such a situation and 
the inconvenience of having to slow 
down. Examples like this are many, all 
adding up to the conclusion that safe 
driving and courteous highway conduct 
are seldom rewarded. In many ways, 
one is entitled to wonder at the extent of 
careful driving rather than at its lack. 

The problem is easier to formulate 
than solve. The prevalence of irritating 
busybodies and the possibility of wran- 
gles between drivers suggest a lack of 
wisdom in a general heightening of inter- 
car communication (for example, a two- 
way radio system). Yet some sort of 
signal arrangement might prove useful. 
Thus if one could show a kind of light or 
flag in acknowledgment of the thought- 
fulness of another driver, then at least 
certain aspects of safe conduct behind 
a wheel could be strengthened. 

In any event, if an overwhelming 
amount of research in other situations is 
applicable, positive reward is probably 
more important than the stepping up 
of the quantity and quality of punish- 
ment. It is conceivable that more 
prompt and stringent enforcement of 
traffic rules, based on reasonable regula- 
tions, administered in a more person- 
alized fashion could reduce the accident 
rate somewhat. On the other hand, 
punishment seems to have the effect of 
suppressing impulses to drive danger- 
ously, not extinguishing them. As a re- 
sult, unsafe behavior is likely to be 
elicited wherever the circumstances are 
right: for example, being in a hurry, no 
policeman in view, a slow-moving car 


ahead, and so forth. The over-all re- 
duction in accidents or in unsafe be- 
havior is, therefore, not likely to be 
great, although it might be significant. 

Perhaps a “punishment” program could 
be improved by establishing ways of 
recognizing sheer skill in handling a car. 
This idea is probably most applicable to 
younger drivers among whom the great- 
est number of accidents occur. Com- 
petitions sponsored by enforcement of- 
ficials with prizes and commendation for 
skill in handling a car at high speeds, in 
negotiating sharp curves, in parking in 
restricted space, in climbing hills, and 
in driving economically might prove 
quite useful. 

Such a program would help to im- 
prove communication between drivers 
and safety enforcement agents. It 
might also help people to distinguish be- 
tween occasions requiring speed or tricky 
handling and those demanding caution. 
In addition, by thoughtful planning and 
communication it might be possible to 
connect “safe driving” with “skillful 
driving,” thus discouraging the wide- 
spread notion among younger people 
that being “cautious” is a synonym for 
being “sissy.” The thing to be stressed 
is this kind of reward system in terms 
of the values of young people combined 
with a reasonable, strongly enforced, and 
highly personalized system of punish- 
ment. 


Driver perception and judgment 


Some of the early reports coming from 
“mixed teams’—doctor, psychologist, 
engineer—investigating accidents point 
to driver perception and judgment as 


‘significant factors in accident-causative 


behavior. 

To drive intelligently and safely de- 
mands perception—that is, the driver 
should be able not only to see objects 
and situations in his path, but should 
also recognize their meaning accurately 
and promptly. ‘The perceptive driver 
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readily “spots” things and adjusts his 
driving accordingly. Other factors, such 
as an emotional state, can interfere with 
perception so that a driver does not 
“see.” Drivers in head-on collisions 
have reported they didnot see the other 
Car approaching. 

` Perception merits additional investi- 
gation. Which external factors influence 
the driver? How can he be made more 
aware of the influence of his emotional 
state on his perception? What varia- 
tions in perception of the same stimuli 
can be found among different drivers? 
Can a driver overperceive and become 
overly cautious? Is there an optimum 
perception level? If so, how can a 
driver best achieve it? 

During the learning period there is 
general progress from the conceptual 
level of the organizing process, which 
requires much driver awareness, to the 
automatic level, which requires less.® 
This progress is necessary because ma- 
neuvering a vehicle in heavy, high-speed 
traffic demands many split-second de- 
cisions, frequently in rapid succession. 

The degree of automatic control varies 
among drivers and even within a single 
driver. It would be valuable to define 
by research the conditions leading to 
different degrees of automatism. Re- 
search into decision-making behavior 
might shed light on how to influence this 
behavior. In addition, it can guide re- 
search on automatic controls as a sub- 
stitute for the failing driver. 

There is some evidence that periodic 
retraining of drivers may help reduce ac- 
cidents. This theory should be sub- 
stantiated with further research. What 
should be the retraining curriculum— 
more practice in psycho-motor responses, 
particularly In emergencies, and/or more 
training in the conditions influencing 
safe-driving behavior and attitudes? At 


ë President’s Committee for Traffic Safety, 
“Special Report on the Williamsburg Confer- 
ence,” Trafic Safety Research Review, Vol. 2 
(June 1958), p. 7. 


which level of the organizing process is 
the approach to be made—conceptual 
or automatic? 


Public information and education 


Formal driver education is apparently 
making great strides, but whether the 
general public is being educated toward 
improved driver behavior is an open 
question. 

The high incidence of traffic acci- 
dents supports the view that the driving 
public is not safety conscious, or, if it is, 
has not sufficiently translated its knowl- 
edge and attitudes into improved driv- 
ing behavior. And this in spite of the 
“safety by the ton” publicity to which 
the public is being exposed. Probably no 
other field with improved human be- 
havior as an objective has elicited more 
words on its behalf. The approach has 
ranged from the discreet messages of in- 
surance companies making traffic caution 
an American virtue, to the gruesome 
news photographs of shattered bodies 
under the caption, “this could be you.” 
If the public is not safety conscious, 
why has the campaign failed? 

Perhaps one reason is the individual’s 
disbelief that že will be in an accident. 
It is difficult to make those who have 
not already experienced accidents aware 
of accident hazards. One can convince 
persons to brush their teeth or suffer 
caries and perhaps lose teeth. Caries, 
however, produce gradual awareness of 
real trouble. Accidents strike suddenly. 
There is no warning, and unfortunately 
many first accidents are fatal ones. A 
psychological vaccine is needed. 

The vaccine we have tried thus far is 
controlling behavior through varying de- 
grees of fear. The general notion under- 
lying such slogans as “the life you save 
may be your own” is that sufficient fear 
or anxiety will motivate safe driving— 
that is, the stronger the fear the more 
careful the driving; hence, the movies 
of messy accidents or spectacularly fatal 
collisions. 
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The difficulty is that the assumptions 
are unsupported and even contravened 
by research. It has been found that 
people typically react to anxiety or fear 
by trying to reduce or remove it— in 
ways, needless to say, not necessarily 
regarded by others as most desirable. 
One of the most frequently occurring 
patterns, for instance, is inattention to 
the fear-evoking stimulus; another is 
repression. In studying such things as 
advertisements for dentrifices, psycholo- 
gists have found® that the arousal of 
fear beyond a certain level has had a 
deleterious effect on buying. What 
seemed to have taken place was: an in- 
crease in fear as a consequence of the 
depicted terrors of caries, a resulting in- 
attention to the message as a way of 
reducing the fear, and a lack of incen- 
tive to buy X toothpaste. 

In fact, this is one of the reasons that 
car manufacturers are cautious in ex- 
ploiting safety features in advertising. 
They believe the fear approach has al- 
ready reached so far that more of it will 
make the motorist so negative about 
driving that he will not want a car. 

Advertising, however, in this sense is 
simply one way in which behavior may 
be controlled through verbal mecha- 
nisms. As such, it is like slogans aimed 
at improving driving behavior. The 
lessons to be drawn are as relevant for 
those concerned with traffic safety as 
for commercial advertisers. One sus- 
pects that people learn very quickly to 
pay little attention to such verbalisms 
as “the life you save may be your own” 
or to movies depicting horrible deaths. 

If this “fear” approach works at all, 
it works at less intense levels; and these 
must be determined empirically by seri- 
ous investigation. The extent of success 
may depend upon some kind of prompt 
reward for those demonstrating safe and 
responsible behavior behind a wheel. 

6 Carl I. Hovland and others, Communica- 


tion and Persuasion (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, c1953), pp. 56-95. 


Safety consciousness of the general public 


I said at the beginning of this discus- 
sion that whether the general public is 
being educated toward improved driver 
behavior is an open question. The level 
of safety consciousness of the general 
public is also an open question. 

A recent public officials traffic-safety 
conference concluded that, “the public 


is more alert to the traffic problem today 


than ever before.” * Perhaps the public 
has as much knowledge as will positively 
influence driving behavior, or perhaps 
the point of diminishing returns was 
reached some time ago. It is beyond 
human capacity to absorb everything, 
and in order to preserve its sanity the 
conscious mind rejects most of what 
reaches it. | 

Perhaps the effort given to public in- 
formation for the improvement of driv- 
ing behavior should be redirected. Since 
the difference between an accident and 
a near miss is usually less than a second, 
retraining of drivers to increase autom- 
atism of response may be a more 
promising approach. Automatic con- 
trols to take over when the driver fails 
may be another. 

At any rate, there is need to measure 
the safety consciousness of the general 
public. If it is low, investigators can 
devote themselves to the empirical re- 
search suggested above. If it is high, 
efforts might be channeled away from 
appeals for improved driving behavior 
and into information about other ap- 
proaches to accident reduction. 


Driving as a social process 


A generation or two ago most people 
lived in what sociologists call a sacred 
society. They stayed in a community 
for a reasonably long time, knew their 
neighbors well, and behaved in a way 
approved by the community. The com- 

T President’s Committee for Traffic Safety, 


“Report of the 1957 Public Officials Traffic 
Safety Conference,” December 1957, p. 49. 
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munity continually observed and evalu- 
ated the actions of its members. There 
was no anonymity, and one was re- 
sponsible for his actions. Community 
-praise was desirable; community censure 
could be disastrous. | 

In today’s secular society, however, 
mobile populations, changing socio-eco- 
nomic circumstances, and a faster tempo 
of living make it possible for strangers 
to live next door to each other. And if 
anonymity is not possible in the com- 


~- munity, it can be achieved very quickly. 


with the help ‘of the automobile. 

Anonymity encourages -an individual 
to behave closer to his animal nature: 
the pillar of the community may topple 
at the convention away from home. So 
much crude and unsafe driving seems to 
result from anonymity that suggestions 
have been made to evaluate the effect 
‘of publicly identifying car owners, per- 
haps by name-bearing license plates. 

In a sacred society, internal control 
and a feeling of responsibility for one’s 
actions were assisted by the vigilance of 
the community. In a secular society, 
control and responsibility rest almost 
completely with the individual. Some 
persons are prepared to accept this re- 
sponsibility. Those who are not create 
many social problems among which are 
a disproportionately large number of 
automobile accidents. 

In each of us is a desire for calculated 


risks of excitement.. Our daily activities 


may provide little of this excitement and 
indeed may represent a series of minor 
frustrations with no immediate oppor- 
tunity for outlet so that, consciously or 


not, we sometimes enjoy taking a little. 


risk, such as’ speeding and cutting in and 
out of traffic. We can channel the re- 
pressed emotions of normal living. 

The social deviate and the normal in- 
dividual looking for a “change of pace” 
commit the same type of driving errors. 
They both invite accidents. The former 
is more persistent, however. In extreme 


cases he can be described as an accident 
riding around looking for a place to 
happen. Because his 
severe or repeated, he needs to be identi- 
fied and banned as a menace until his 
driving improves. Even if he avoids an 
accident, his driving excites or infuriates 
other drivers to the threshold of acci- 
dents. Apart from keeping him off the 
highways, what should be done about 
the adult deviate is outside the scope 
of this paper. The genesis of his prob- 
lem is probably obscure enough to war- 
rant long-range therapy. 

However it is the normal driver taking 
an occasional risk, maybe his first, who 
causes most of the accidents today. Un- 
fortunately most fatal accidents are first 
accidents. What, then, can be done to 
improve the behavior of the normal 
driver? | 


Adolescent drivers 


Year after year, statistics reveal that 
young drivers have more accidents than 
their seniors. Some people seem sur- 
prised by this. Why should they expect 
it to be otherwise? If anything, we 
drive as we live, and young people make 
more mistakes in general than their 
elders. Recent studies indicate that 
adolescents receiving instruction and 
guidance have a lower accident rate than 
those who do not.® 

There are, however, chronic adolescent 
violators who are sorely in need of im- 
proved rehabilitation techniques. Our 
guess as to why they are violators is 
that they need only a little time to 
mature. The pity is that an accident 
might preclide this. In addition to 
driver education, what preventive guid- 
ance or experience can be applied? 

The automobile is one of the most im- 
portant nonlinguistic symbols in Ameri- 


sW. H. Glanville, “Safety on the Road,” 
Journal of the Royal Society of Arts, Vol. 
102 (4426), 1954, pp. 496-519. 


violations are . 
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can culture.® As the advertisements 
keep telling us, it is one way of telling 
others who we are, from a Cadillac as a 
“symbol of achievement” to a Ford as 
a symbol of “young mindedness.” Even 
‘those who simply want transportation 
without frills can buy a Jeep and “say” 
S0. 

And, too, consider the American tradi- 
tion of adventure—the rootin’ tootin’ 
cowboy of the movies. To some drivers 
the car is a faithful steed. And how 
many. courting males find it advantage- 
ous to appear just a bit daring behind 
the wheel. 


Many persons find their day-to-day 


actions directed by others, a boss or 
parent. In the automobile, however, the 
driver is more likely to be his own 
master. He can drive as he wishes and 
“tell the boss a thing or two” while he 
is about it. Woe unto the other driver 
who is selected as the figure image of the 
boss. 


Some socio-psychological approaches to 
accident reduction 


Driving as a social process, then, has 
two main facets: the car is a social in- 
strument for. displaying status and other 
personality needs; and in a secular so- 
ciety greater responsibility for the op- 
eration of a car is placed on the driver 
- himself. Approaches to improved driv- 
ing behavior should stress driver under- 
standing of the relationship of his per- 
sonality needs to his driving and/or his 
acceptance: of internal control and re- 
sponsibility for his actions. These ap- 
proaches include reasonable traffic regu- 
lations, moral responsibility, and group 
discussion-decision. 

Reasonable regulations help us respect 
the authority imposing them. If we re- 
spect the authority, we are inclined to 
obey regulations for which the reason is 


° S. I. Hayakawa, “Why the Edsel Laid an 
Egg,” ETC.: A Review of General Semantics, 
Vol. 15 (Spring 1958), pp. 217-21. 
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churches. 


less clear. You call to the twelve-year- 
old boy, “John, come out of the water 
or you will catch cold.” If John comes 
out of the water, it is not because he is 
afraid of catching cold. He is respect- 
ing your wishes and authority. 
Reasonable regulations are more likely 
to be honored even when the enforcing 
authority is not present. Such regula- 
tions would allow as many individual 
driving prerogatives as are consistent 
with over-all safety. Yield signs would 
be used in place of stop signs whenever 
visibility was free in all directions. Speed 
limits would be determined by the lay- 
out of the highway and by other perti- 
nent conditions: four-lane highways with 
forty-mile limits encourage violations. 
Reasonable regulations, however, are not 
easy to establish. There is a paucity of 
good research on which they can be 
based; and more research should be 
stimulated in the near future. 


Moral responsibility and discussion-de- 
cision technique 


Little effort is made to reinforce the 
driver’s understanding that he is morally 
responsible for his behavior behind the 
wheel. Some primitive tribes have a 
rite-of-passage ceremony in which the 
young adult is given a spear and told of 
its uses for hunting and killing, but 
warned not to use it on his own tribe. 
Perhaps something comparable could be 
done with today’s driving novices. 
Training and licensing should not be 
hurdles to be overcome, but experiences 
which impart competence and which test 
this competence within a framework of 
moral responsibility. Some community 
organization might sponsor a meeting for 
those who apply for licenses; it might 
have competent, respected community 
members discuss the pleasures, hazards, 
and responsibilities of driving. 

This organization might well be the 
A good many aspects of 
driver behavior and traffic safety make 
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them “naturals” for moral and spiritual 
leaders. The role of religion in atti- 
tude formation is well known. Last year 
the National Safety Council created a 
Church Safety Activities Division which 
organized spiritual leaders of all faiths 
for a safety campaign. During the year, 
traffic safety weekends, publication of 
a safety prayer, establishment of local 
church safety activity committees, out- 
door posters stressing moral responsi- 
bility for safe driving, and the publica- 
tion of an anthology, He Rides Beside 
You, have been enthusiastically sup- 
ported by many clergymen. 

Here is a great potential. One hun- 
dred and three million citizens identify 
themselves with religious groups. If 
their attention is drawn by spiritual 
leaders to the moral aspects of driving 
behavior, a real impact can be made. 

Kurt Lewin, a prominent psychologist, 
has experimented with a group dis- 
cussion-decision technique for influenc- 
ing attitudes and behavior. In es- 
sence this technique allows no one to 
tell a group what to do, but has a trained 
person lead and direct discussions so 
that behavior decisions come from the 
group itself. In one experiment,*° Lewin 
worked with two groups of women who 
had never eaten or cooked hearts, kid- 
neys, and brains. The lecture method 
was used for one group; the discussion 
technique was used in the other. Ten 
per cent of the former subsequently used 
these items in their menus. But there 
were 52 per cent of the latter who did 
the same. 

The possibilities are challenging for 
the use of this technique in predriver 
education, periodic retraining of adult 
drivers, and in programs of rehabilita- 
tion for chronic violators. It may well 
be one method for having the driver ac- 


10 Kurt Lewin, “Forces Behind Food Habits 


and Methods of Change,” Bulletin of the Na- ; 


tional Research Council, No. 108 (October 
1943), pp. 60-63. 
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cept more responsibility for his own 
actions. His behavior may be influenced . 
more by his own decision than by one 
he is asked to adopt. 


Temporary states and accidents 


Most of the discussion in this paper 
has been limited to the normal driver, 
reasonably alert and in full control of 
his psycho-motor abilities. Various tem- 
porary states, however, result in a re- 
duction of efficiency and may contribute 
to accidents. Measuring the influence 
of such factors on highway accidents is 
difficult. Fatigue, for example, is clearly 
seen in “driver asleep” accidents; its 
role may be more subtle in others.** 
Although there are wide differences in 
individual susceptibility to alcohol, its 
influence on perceptual, psycho-motor, 
and mental functions is always in a 
deleterious direction.’* From the stand- 
point of driver behavior, the most im- 
portant effect is that insight is lost into 
the degree to which one’s performance is 
impaired. One is less sure of what he 
can or cannot do. ` : 

More needs to be known about the 
specific effects of drugs and commonly 
used medications on human efficiency. 
Difficulties in vision and drowsiness 
have been reported as side effects of 
some over-the-counter drugs taken for 
the relief of colds and allergies. The 
persisting effect of tranquilizers, not al- 
ways recognized, can slow one’s reac- 
tions to the hazard point. 

Emotional upset has contributed to 
accidents. Skill reactions tend to be- 
come disorganized during acute emo- 
tional stress. Even less acute but per- 
sistent emotional states, such as- those 
involving morale, have been demon- 
strated in accident frequencies. 


11 Ross A. McFarland and others, Human 
Variables in Motor Vehicle Accidents (Boston: 
Harvard School of Public Health, 1955), p. 54. 

12 Ibid., p. 55. 
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A fatigued, intoxicated, or drugged 
driver has been seasoned for an accident. 
Of course he can be educated not to 
drive when in one of these states; but 
the state itself, for example, intoxication, 
may impair his judgment. 

There is therefore need for control 
when the driver fails to exercise it him- 
~ self. | 

Automatic controls for influencing 
driver behavior have long been in op- 
eration in most transportation systems. 


The automatic block signal and the ~ 


“dead man” throttle are examples from 
railroading. In the automobile, elec- 
tronics holds the greatest promise for 
influencing road behavior—from warn- 
ing the driver of hazards, to taking con- 
trol of the vehicle if he fails. 

Electronic systems have already been 
demonstrated which can furnish a driver 
information on road conditions, the posi- 
tion of his vehicle, the presence and 
positions of other cars on the highway, 
or a warning that he is driving too fast. 

If the driver is fatigued, his car can 
be guided down the center of a lane or 
through a change of lane. If his reac- 
tions fail, he can be prevented from a 
collision through control of speed and 
headway. Or, if he is intoxicated, an 
electronic ignition system depending on 
driver co-ordination can prevent his 
starting the motor. l 

These electronic techniques are in the 
realm of “when” not “if.” 1° They hold 
great potential for reduction in accidents 
due to driver failure. Every effort must 
be made to encourage research, develop- 
ment, and immediate field tests of pres- 
ent systems. 


Accident causes 


Little useful information exists about 
causes of accidents. While present traf- 


13 Columbia University Conference on Elec- 
tronic Controls and Traffic Safety, May 1958, 
“Final Report of Participants.” 
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fic accident reports show the number, 
type, severity, and location of accidents 
for administrative purposes, they are of 
little value to researchers. Many such 
reports relate more to what happened 
than to what caused it to happen. 

If proper perspective is to be main- 
tained, more and more facts and their 
causes must be brought to light. Other- 
wise, we face the tragic possibility of 
diverting invaluable effort toward in- 
consequential channels. 

One approach to more precise knowl- 
edge of accidents is use. of the “mixed 
team.” The Traffic Institute of North- 
western University has recently launched 
a project which will develop methods 
for gathering more precise factual in- 
formation in such a manner as to be 
useful to scientists trying to discover 
the causes of accidents. 

The project will utilize a team of 
medical scientist, engineering scientist, 
and social or psychological scientist. 
Arrangements will be made with police 
to relay word of specified types of ac- 
cidents, and the team will make tech- 
nical investigations at the scene as soon 
as possible. Subsequent studies of driv- 
ers, location, and vehicles will be made 
as needed to discover how and why the 
accident occurred. Members of the team 
will thus devise techniques of obtaining 
information in the fields of their re- 


‘spective disciplines, and later on with 


the help of a statistician they will ex- 
periment with methods for recording 
such information. 

It is not possible or desirable to await 
the completion of such studies before 
moving ahead. It will, however, be 
helpful to know something concrete 
about the causes of accidents. 


THE PEDESTRIAN 


The pedestrian problem is largely 
urban. In 1956, 7,950 pedestrians were 
killed, nearly two-thirds of them in 
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urban areas. 
were injured. 

One-half of the traffic fatalities in 
New York involve only two types of 
` pedestrian accidents—-crossing midblock 
and crossing against the red light. These 
and other statistics on pedestrian acci- 
dents suggest that community programs 
of pedestrian education and sound en- 
forcement are the logical solutions. to 
the problem. Such programs seem, in 
fact, to have been instrumental in the 
excellent progress made thus far in the 
. reduction of pedestrian accidents from 
15,500 in 1937 to 7,950 in 1956 and 
should be pushed ahead vigorously in all 
communities. 

However, a more subtle analysis indi- 
cates signs of the same socio-psycho- 
logical influences which operate in driver 
behavior. Risk-taking behavior is re- 
warded each time a person successfully 
crosses against the light; perception of 
the pedestrian is interfered with by an 
emotional state; the pedestrian is un- 
convinced: that že will be killed or in- 
jured; and many of the risks he takes 
probably are attempts to prove his mas- 
culinity. He too must be made to feel 
morally responsible for his own safe 
conduct, and the decision to improve 
must come from within. In essence, the 
same approaches discussed under driver 
behavior can, with a slightly altered 
focus, apply to the pedestrian. 

The attitude of pedestrians varies 
markedly from community to commu- 
nity. In some towns people stare at 
someone stepping off the curb before the 
light has changed to green. In other 
towns waiting on the curb for the proper 
signal attracts enough significant glances 
to make one feel ill at ease, if not 
cowardly. 


Over 125,000 urbanites 


14 National Safety Council, Accident Facts, 
1957 Edition (Chicago: The National Safety 
Council, 1957), pp. 42-49. 
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Emulation of authority figures or 
peers is a strong influence on human 
behavior. - The child will brush his teeth 
if mother brushes hers, will read good 
books if father does—and will cross with 
the light if the football coach has set 
the example. The-values demonstrated 


through actions are a more significant 


influence on behavior than those which > 
are only verbally espoused. 4 

Two foundation studies recently proved 
conclusively that influencing community 


leaders was the most efficient way to in- 


fluence the community at large. People 
play . “Follow the Leader.” Any pe- 
destrian improvement program must con- 
sider this. If the respected community 
citizens are good pedestrians, it is likely 
that most other people are also. 

As in the case of driver behavior, 
many statistics relate to pedestrian ac- 
cidents, but very little research has at- 
tempted to get at causes. Virtually all 
available data have been obtained from 
the reports of the investigating officer 
and the driver. It is at least equally im- 
portant to obtain reports from pedes- 
trians involved in. accidents. Report 
forms for this have been developed and 
are increasingly in use.*® 


CONCLUSION 


It is evident that much is yet to be 
known about the driver and the pedes- 
trian and the forces which influence their 
behavior. It is equally evident that we 
are not going to be able to do much 
about changing behavior until we know 
more about it. The tragedy, misery, 
and resource losses of traffic accidents 
make it most urgent that we increase 
our efforts rapidly toward determining 
a practicable value for factor X. 


15 American Automobile Association, Model 
Pedestrian Protection Program (Washington, 
D. C.: American Automobile Association, 
1954), p. 10. 
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Traffic and Safety in Tomorrow’s Urban Areas © 
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ABSTRACT: This article is a view of urban communities and 
their growth after the full impact of the current National High- 
way Program is felt. Future growth will be split between the 
existing urban areas and new locations in rural areas activated 
by interstate routes. A tendency toward lower densities and 
the desire for unscheduled movement will favor use of the auto- 
mobile. A pattern of new growth will be the result of a guided 
development process. New methods. of harmonizing land uses 
will obviate the necessity of tigid segregation of land uses re- 
sulting in concentration of traffic generators. More even dis- 
tribution of the latter will mean lower peak load on highways. 
Design features of expressways, making their high speed safe, 
will be utilized in the gradual development of other highways 

_ concurrently with development of land. Wide right-of-ways 
will make it possible. Expansion of the existing urban areas 
will be somewhat along the same lines. Old cities will be in 
the process of orderly replanning and rebuilding of their older 
sections which are relentlessly growing obsolete. Modern de- 
sign will assure safe movement in rebuilt areas. With some 
new features of design, provisions for off-street parking, and 
with regulations based upon a better knowledge of the human 
being, safe and rapid movement of people may be attained. with- 
out undue restraint of liberty. 


Serger N. Grimm, Syracuse, New York, is a Planning Consultant and Consulting Engi- 
neer. He was Executive Director of the City Planning Commission and Housing Au- 
thority in Syracuse for many years and had charge of metropolitan area planning, zoning, 
housing and urban renewal. 
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fYNRAFFIC and safety are such fun- 

damental considerations in planning 
the urban communities of America that 
while thinking about one, it is impos- 


sible not to dwell upon the other. It ` 


will take perhaps fifteen years to com- 
plete the current national highway pro- 
gram and at least a decade of subsequent 
activity in real estate to reveal suffi- 
ciently the effects of this program on 
urban growth. For this reason, in this 
discussion “tomorrow” means a quarter 
of a century hence. Because of such a 
long span, future factors and trends are 


likely to change the story. This is the 


present outlook. 


Tut FRAMEWORK OF REFERENCE 


The following are premises upon 
which the writer bases his views of the 
future urban communities in the United 
States, reflecting the views of his col- 
laborators in the Urban Planning Semi- 
nar at the School of- Architecture of 
Syracuse University. 

Population growth is likely to con- 
tinue, but not necessarily as rapidly as 
some people expect. The “projections” 
of population experts pointing to “ex- 
plosive” growth must be considered in 
the light that twenty years ago, during 
the depression, the same kind of people 
forecast ultimate stability. 

Rearrangement in the distribution of 
‘ population—throughout the country and 
locally—may mean more rapid growth 
in some regions, a static condition, if 
not decline, in others. Growing pros- 
perity and mobility of people will reflect 
themselves in a condition already ob- 
servable among the upper-income classes 
with their “residences” in the larger 
cities, winter homes in the south and 
summer homes in northern resort areas. 
Nomadic existence in trailers is adding 
to the seasonal fluctuation of population 
and the distribution of people through- 
out the country. l 

The social, cultural, and economic 
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levels and standards of living of the ~ 
whole porulation are likely to rise and 
the number of slum dwellers will dwindle. 
Some slum dwellers—and certainly some 
of their children—will move into the 
middle-class residential areas of the 
cities. The improved economic well- 
being of the people will mean that more 
and better modern houses, goods, gadg- 
ets, and services will be attainable to 
individuals; more community facilities 
will be available; and greater develop- 
ment of natural resources will be pos- 
sible—all enlarging the land areas’ suit- 
able for rural and urban use. 

The natural tendency of the free man 
to decide when he feels like deciding, to 
move when and where he wants to go, 
faster and without the restraint of 
scheduling, will continue to motivate 
people to favor “self-mobiles” rather 
than scheduled mass transit. The urge 
for more elbowroom and privacy, espe- 
cially amcng families with children, will 
drive them to the land where modern 
homes on plots of ground a quarter of 
an acre and up would provide them 
with the quality. of environment satis- 
factory tc them. This does not mean 
that some people will not prefer to live 
in a high density environment and en- 
joy it. 

With a low density of population and 
people’s preference for free, unscheduled 
movement by self-mobiles, the use of | 
mass trarsportation will have its own 
limitations in spite of- any increase in 
its efficiency and comfort. The volume 
of motor vehicle traffic will continue to 
grow. The integration of transportation 
through the use of “pick-a-back” and — 
like arrangements will facilitate the 
movement of materials and goods for 
long distances away from railroads and 
harbors. Many industries will be free 
to select locations assuring the quality 
of environment which is becoming as 
important to people during their work- 
ing hours as during their leisure time. 
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In general, air transportation of peo- 
- ple and goods and private flying will in- 
crease in volume and speed. Increasing 
loss of time and rising costs of terminals 
will force the industry to adapt aircraft 
design to the situation on land. Steep 
or vertical takeoff and craft requiring 
smaller ground facilities will be pro- 
vided, thus allowing the development of 
more of the latter. Together with im- 
provement in the means of reaching air- 
fields from the ultimate points of origin 
and destination and in ways of loading 
and unloading people and goods, these 
changes in air transport will modify 
location factors in land use. Expansion 
of private flying will be handicapped by 
the hazards of air congestion until a 
solution to it is found. 

In dealing with factors and trends, 
one must keep in mind certain inherent 
- characteristics of our industrial civiliza- 
tion and of our socio-economic system. 
Efficiency and economy are not basic 
objectives. The Constitution certainly 
does not set them up as such, on a par 
with life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. This country is the land of 
waste, which is the price we pay for 
liberty and progress. _ 

Sciences dealing with the inner func- 
tions, motivation, and behavior of hu- 
man beings are advancing so rapidly 
. that the human factor will become the 
central point of planning and design. 


Tue HIGHWAY PROGRAM AND URBAN 
LAND USE 


It is in the light of the above trends 
that the numerous effects of a factor of 
tremendous importance—the national 


. . highway program—upon future urban 


communities must be viewed. Among 
them are effects upon-land use and dis- 
tribution of population, speed of move- 
ment, and safety of traffic. Besides its 
most spectacular features—the interstate 
expressway system and urban arterial 
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system—the national highway program 
also includes the network of state, 
county, and town highways which are 
being developed and improved with vari- 
ous kinds of federal and state aids. 

While the development of the urban 
arterial system will mean further growth 
of the areas contiguous with the existing 
urbanized areas, the development of 
interstate expressways across areas re- 
mote from existing urban communities 
should start new urban growth at the 
points where the combination of the 
travel with other factorable location 
factors will create economic opportuni- 
ties for new urban development. 

Thus, by the end of the next quarter 
of a century, instead of the indefinite 
expansion of existing urban areas, there 
is likely to be a new basic arrangement 
of urban development consisting of two 
distinct elements: existing urban areas 
expanded to or still expanding toward 
their limits and initial growth of new 
urban areas. 

The limit of growth of the existing 
urban areas will be set by the local 
social, economic, and physical factors 
and the nation-wide trends in growth, 
rearrangement of population, and cor- 
responding changes in the economic po- 
tential. Their growth will also be lim- 
ited by the capacity of the area to solve 
its problems of circulation by self-mo- 
biles and mass transit on land, by air 
and water, as well as through the process 
of regeneration through urban renewal. 
Thus some existing areas will keep on 
growing while others will shrink; the 
rest will fall in between. . 

The new urban communities will be 
something like the “satellites” long dis- 
cussed by planners. However, instead 
of being self-contained units in many 
respects—that is, each having its own 
business and industry to support it— 
these new urban communities may de- 
pend for some time upon an existing 
urban center, or even several of them, 
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for certain special services and facilities 
as well as for sources of income ‘of the 
inhabitants. ‘Their size and rate of 
growth will depend upon the combina- 
tion of social and economic factors in- 
herent in their location. The location 
and arrangement of these new urban 
communities will be distinct from the 
continuous ribbon growth along existing 
main highways. They are likely to be 
near the interchanges of expressway 
highways cutting through largely rural 
areas, usually spaced’ some miles apart. 

To a lesser degree, the rest of the 
improved highway system will also open 
opportunities for development. Some of 
it may be neither urban, suburban, nor 
rural. Stimulated by scenic and other 
attractions of the land and its recrea- 
tional potential, the growth of reserves 
for country living during suitable sea- 
sons of the year may come into being. 
They will be distinct from summer re- 
sorts by being used a good share of the 
year, rather than for a few weeks. In 
a way they will be somewhat like the 
areas of wealthy country homes of Vir- 
ginia or Connecticut and will serve the 
purpose of “commuters for the season” 
of the middle class. The working class 
will have its own summer homes and 
resorts. Reversed seasonally occupied 
communities are likely to spring up in 
the southern parts of the country. 


DESIGN AND GUIDANCE OF DEVELOP- 
MENT IN New URBAN AREAS: 
INITIAL STAGE 


A quarter of.a century hence, it will 
be more fully realized that nobody 
knows the future and that public action 
to guide the development of land must 
be based upon this fundamental truth. 
It is surprising how many common-sense 
devices for dealing with the future can 
be evolved on this basis. This approach 


will:do away with the impossible task’ 


of trying to ascertain in advance how 
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much land will be developed, which land 
first, and for what purpose. 

Public bedies will set up minimum 
standards end requirements to assure 
general safety, health, and welfare. 
First of-all, they will put land use under 
control by zoning as much of the un- 
developed area as they deem ample, 
establishing the initial level of quality 
of the environment. This rural or open 
Jand will insure natural environment and 
maximum privacy, the kind of environ- 
ment which presumably is the most de- 
sirable. Other levels of environment, 
reflecting their physical, social and eco- 
nomic aspects, will be defined to apply 
to the various sections of the area as its 
developmen: progresses. Direct control 
of specific types of nuisance, such as air 
pollution, noise, and so forth, would be 
provided simultaneously. i 

Provisior would also be made for 
density control in terms of population, 


that is, numbers of residents and num- 


bers of day and night visitors and 
customers. These controls, now usually 
hidden. or merely: implied in zoning regu- 
lations, will be relied upon not only as- 
one means of defining the quality of the 
environmert, but also for determining 
the design capacity of highways, sewers, 
water supply systems, and other com- 
munity facilities. 

Location, width of right-of-way, im- 
provements, and capacity of all existing 
highways would be recorded on an ‘of- 
ficiai map. A general classification of 
roads would be adopted by local public 
bodies to be applied to the existing high- 
ways and for planning future roads. 
The construction of these roads: will be 
based upon the way they.are to-be used, 
such as for access to the properties in a 
relatively small area, to serve traffic 


. generated in several. small areas, to 


carry largely through traffic, and so on. 
Standards for improvements, assuring 
safety at appropriate speeds and right- 
of-way width for different classes of 
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roads, will also be adopted, depending 
upon the nature and volume of traffic. 
Right-of-ways will be much wider. 

Engineering investigation of the land 
as regards the feasibility of drainage, 
water supply, and sewage disposal ade- 
quate for various uses and their in- 
tensity would be made. In the light of 
such data and of the prospect of demand 
for various types and qualities of de- 
velopment, the feasibility of the develop- 
ment of an area at various levels of 
quality of environment would be ascer- 
tained. These levels defined in general 
land use regulations—somewhat like 
those now used in zoning regulations, in- 
directly—and the degrees of intensity 
of use of the highways, sewers, and 
other community facilities to be used 
as a basis for their design will also be 
defined in ‘such land use regulations. 

A sketch plan of land use of highways 
—existing and future important routes, 
main drainage channels, and ‘so forth— 
will then be prepared, covering as large 
an area as common sense dictates in the 
light of existing geographic, engineering, 
and other facts. This plan would then 
be used as an informal guide by tech- 
nical specialists. It will express their 
guesses and wishful—yet creative— 
thinking about the future potentiality 
~- of the area and how best to utilize it. 


DESIGN AND GUIDANCE OF DEVELOP- 
MENT: SECOND STAGE 


As the development of private land 
becomes imminent, and as the need for 
development of highways and other pub- 
lic improvements becomes sufficiently 
clear, more detailed planning for such 
improvements will be undertaken. These 
plans would be accompanied by esti- 
mates organized into a long-range im- 
provement program upon approval by 
policy makers: the land needed for 
them will be recorded upon the official 
map. 


Land subdivision regulations now 
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commonly used for guiding residential 
development are a good example of the 
respective roles of government and pri- 
vate enterprise in the development of 
private land. These regulations pro- 
vide certain minimum standards to pro- 
tect public safety and health. These 
standards and other land use and high- 
way regulations will be used by de- 
velopers and their engineers and other 
technical specialists in the design of 
the development. 

If the designer finds a better way to 
achieve the objectives of the standards 
and regulations while in the process of 
making the most of the opportunity 
offered by the Jand, then government of- 
ficials will co-operate with the devel- 
opers, acting as co-operative guardians 
of the public interest. Factors in this 
area will include the harmonization of 
effects of the proposed land use with 
the quality of environment of adjacent 
areas and the prevention of excessive 
loads upon the highways and various 
community facilities. If all problems 
can be solved, fine; if not, private de- 
velopers will find it much more difficult, 
if nott impossible, to proceed with a de- 
velopment incompatible with both the 
public interest and the rights of other 
private land users. 

The important departure from the 
present way of dealing with the develop- 
ment of land will be that its effects upon 
environment and upon highways and 
community facilities will be considered 
separately. The load’ upon highways 
will be considered first. 

Instead of an arbitrary pattern of 
land use fixed in advance of facts, 
events, and their sequence, such a pat- 


tern will be a result to be seen only 


after the development is completed. 
Yet the quality of the environment will 
be preserved: highways will be adequate 
and safe and so will other community 
facilities. All this will be accomplished 
without the fear and disturbance that 
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arises from unjustified beliefs that only 
a particular pattern can assure the 
most effective use of land and that un- 
less this pattern is preserved the people 
will suffer. 

Traffic safety and speed are made 
possible by the technical design features 
of streets and highways. Some of the 
standards of design are not known and 
appreciated by the public. Even the 
minimum safe width of a lane of pave- 
ment is not known to many people. 
Acceleration lanes, as used at the en- 
trances to an artery or expressway, is a 
term hardly known to persons other 
than highway designers. The same is 
true of the deceleration lanes, lanes 
used to slow down traffic before one 
turns off an expressway, thus avoiding 
being hit by a car coming from behind. 
The dividing strip on arteries is already 
well known, and people have begun to 
like recesses in it for cars waiting to 
turn to the left. The use of these strips 
and many other features as they become 
generally known to the public will be in- 
sisted upon in considering changes in 
the use of land when these imply hazard 
or delay for highway traffic on arteries 
other than those with full control of 
access. Many shopping centers and 
other traffic generators have been built 
.in the past without providing adjust- 
ment for them in the highway design. 


Human Factor IN Hicrway SAFETY 


Today only the eyesight of drivers 
is recognized on their licenses as being 


important to traffic safety on the high- -` 


way. However, human beings are 
studied and tested for a flight to the 
moon, and aircraft pilots must pass 
rigid tests periodically to qualify for 
piloting different kinds of aircraft. Dif- 
ference in reflexes, reactions, capacity 
for decisions, and physical resistance to 
fatigue will become factors in design 
of highways, even though traffic en- 
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gineering and electronic devices will 
make safe driving partly automatic. 

Traffic regulations will vary for the 
different capacities of the drivers. Then 
the movement of people as a result of 
design and reasonable regulation will be 
safe and without undue restraint -of 
liberty. 

There will be new features in the de- 
sign for property adjacent to highways 
and streets. One of them will reflect 
the realization that the driver who 
leaves his car parked on the pavement, 
restricting width of pavement and limit- 
ing visibility, contributes as much to 
an accident as the driver who hits the 
pedestrian. More parking space will 
be provided for visitors as a matter of 
common hospitality. On ample sized 
lots such parking is likely to be pro- 
vided on private land, while in the case 
of smaller lots the grass plot between 
curb and sidewalk may be surfaced for 
brief parking off the traveled portion of 
the road, much as the shoulder of a 
country road now serves the same pur- 
pose. Placing garages at right angles 
to the street with a tee-shaped drive- 
way, as is already done in some places, 
will stop the hazardous practice of back- 
ing out into the street. 

- Consideration for neighbors and their 
children, which restrains one from “step- 
ping on the gas,” is operative only for 
a short distance. Beyond that, thirty 
miles an hour is regarded by many as 
a reasonable speed, even on purely local 
residential streéts. Streets designed for 
lower speed will have to be very short, 
fashioned in the form of cul-de-sacs or 
horseshoes. As for longer streets, ir- 
respective of whether or not they. serve 
as collectors for traffic from several 
other local streets, the hazards of their 
speeding traffic will encourage provi- 
sions in the design of the homesites for 
off-street parking and for driving out 
instead of backing out into the street. 
The noise and fumes of speeding traffic 
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will make it desirable to set houses far- 
ther back from the street. This in turn 
will make it easier to build garages at 
right angles and provide driveways with 
turnarounds. 

Some of the residential construction 
will begin along existing roads. With 
the growth of the general area, the traf- 
fic volume may reach the point when 
direct access to the property will be- 
come hazardous, if not impossible. Local 
access roads may be the only practical 
solution. 
such as sewers, water, and gas mai 
should not be under street pavement, 
wider rights-of-way will have to be pro- 
vided to make room for them. This 
should facilitate the gradual develop- 
ment of a pavement and local access 
streets where needed. Only along state 
arterial and expressway routes can ac- 
cess be limited from the time of con- 
struction. An exception may lie in de- 
velopment on a particularly large scale, 
_ where, as a result of special design, it 
may be found advantageous for lots to 
back up to a main through artery. 
Here, however, buffer space between ex- 
pressway and back yards would be 
needed, otherwise these homes would 
have traffic noise and fumes both in 

front and rear. 


SERVICING Low-DENsiry AREAS 


With the relatively low density in 
new urban areas, children will have dif- 
‘ficulty getting together for recreation 
and other pastimes. Bicycles will be in 
part superseded by various light motor- 
ized equipment. The corner drugstore 
will be too far to walk. To keep junior 
traffic off the path of automobiles, spe- 
cial blacktop Janes will be provided 
along collectors and arteries thus pre- 
empting the space where sidewalks are, 
or would be if built. Rare pedestrians 
would have to share these lanes with 
bicycles and motorized scooters. 

The new science of environmental en- 


Since underground r d 
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gineering, after integrating all of the en- 
vironmental effects’ of land use, will 
provide the solution of many problems 
in harmonizing the uses of different 
properties of the environment. Mu- 
nicipal engineers, including traffic spe- 
cialists, will learn how to analyze and 
provide for the various effects of new de- 
velopment upon highways and commu- 
nity facilities. 

Private planning—which colleges of 
business administration are bound to 
develop from its present modest be- 
ginnings—will enable private developers 
to anticipate the demand for various 
business facilities in the areas of new 
urban growth and to learn how to locate 
and design them for effective service as 
well as for traffic safety. With the aid 
of environmental, municipal, and traffic 
engineers, private developers will be 
able to fit business facilities into the 
general area at locations where they 
can best succeed in rendering their 
services. 

One can contemplate a “neighbor- 
hood” automobile service station on a 
collector street, fitted into the area by 
effective design and welcomed and ac- 
cepted by the neighbors. Such stations 
are likely to combine the servicing of 
automobiles and junior “putt-putts” 
with supplying a loaf of bread or a 
pack of cigarettes in a pinch. They 
would also act as an advance post with 
light chemical fire-fighting equipment 
and elementary first aid for all kinds 
of emergencies. One can see the shop- 
ping >and business service centers on 
arterial streets, harmonized with adja- 
cent areas and not congesting traffic on 
the artery. One can even envision a 
central shopping and business district 
serving the entire new urban area, which 
would be planned and developed by pri- 
vate businessmen when they think the 
opportunity is ripe for it and in the 
location they determine to be most 
promising. 
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Industries seeking a high quality of 
environment and capable of fitting them- 
selves into any area will not have to go 
into an industrial “ghetto.” In fact 
they will not even have to locate in 
“industrial parks” unless it is to their 
own advantage to do so. 

All of this promises a much more 
even distribution of traffic generation, 
lesser peak-hour loads’on traffic facilities, 
more speed, and more safety. At some 
point in the growth of new urban areas, 
opportunity will arise for some form of 
mass transit service. It is very likely 
that at first the service would be point- 
to-point and later a scheduled express 
type. This will help to keep down the 
load on traffic facilities. 


DESIGN AND GUIDANCE OF GROWTH IN 
EXISTING URBAN AREA 


In the previous discussion, attention 
was deliberately focused on future new 
urban areas. This was done to make 
it simpler to show how present trends 
and experience will influence urban 
growth. It was done also because the 
emergence of new urban areas will 
greatly influence the existing cities by 
providing a direct illustration of what 
they need to be and by providing com- 
petition between the new and the old. 
Existing cities are not going to collapse 
and disappear unless some particularly 
drastic change occurs in their reason 
for existence. 

In many existing urban centers, sub- 
urban growth will continue somewhat 
along the same lines as in the new 
urban areas, depending upon the degree 
of influence of the already established 
pattern of development. 

The development of urban highways 
and expressways will, if anything, stim- 
wate suburban growth, It will improve 
the principal flow of traffic, but will 
leave local circulation facilities to 
struggle against the inertia—if not re- 
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sistance——to the new concepts of urban 
development. l 

More vigorous action may be ex- 
pected in the older parts of existing 
urban communities. The development 
of urban highway systems will precipi- 
tate a program of improvements of local 
arteries and major thoroughfares by ac- 
centuating their inadequacy through in- 
creasing the traffic load as well as by 
sheer example of what modern trans- 
portation facilities should be. 

Various elements of design of modern 
arterials and expressways, which in 
their entirety make possible the speed 
and safety of the modern highway, will 
be lifted out of the expressway design 
and put to use in planning the improve- - 
ments of the local arteries. Besides 
simple widening of existing pavements, 
local access roads may be developed 
where deep lawns provide room for 
them on properties which face heavy 
traffic arteries. Some intersections will 
be developed to provide for easier left- 
turning movements; simplified grade 
separations will be constructed where 
badly needed; and so forth. | 

The toughest problem will be to pro- 
vide off-street parking in the numerous 
areas of the cities developed prior to or 
in the early days of the automobile. 
Lack of room for attached garages— 
sometimes even for a driveway—on the 
small, narrow lots adds just enough to 
the general lack of elbowroom to make 
occupants want to move out in the 
country to spacious lots and attached 
garages. 

Together with houses outmoded by 
the increasing proportion of ranch 
houses and other varieties of modern 
homes, lack of elbowroom for living and 
lack of conveniently located parking 
facilities will drive home more than any- 
thing else the realization of inevitable 
obsolescence as a basis for local think- 
ing and action. 

This factor will be applicable to 
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residential and nonresidential improve- 
ments alike. It will be applicable to 
the existing street arrangement and to 
public and private utilities. It will be 
applicable also to any existing public 
and private structures standing in the 
way of modern improvements, even 
though they. are physically in good con- 
dition. The early narrow concept of ob- 
solescence limited to substandard hous- 
ing, slums, or blighted areas is already 
broadening to include nonresidential 
slums. The narrow concept will be cast 
aside and will be superceded by a broad 
concept of inevitable general obsoles- 
cence. This will open the way to a 
dynamic concept of replanning and re- 
building the cities. 

The latter concept is more in line 
with what the urban highway disciplines 
are trying to do, within their limitations. 
It is different, however, from the pro- 
gram of urban renewal, which somehow 
started on the premise that we have to 
“save?” the cities by overcoming ob- 
solescence through the rehabilitation of 
‘ some areas which actually should be 
scheduled for orderly liquidation and 
the extent of their rehabilitation based 
upon their anticipated limited life. ` 

Twenty-five years hence, the replan- 
ning and rebuilding of the cities will be 
a normal routine process, Urban pro- 
grams—such as urban highways, urban 
renewal, housing, industrial redevelop- 
ment—will be well integrated. 

Traffic congestion in cities’ centers will 
be greatly reduced by by-pass arteries, 
usually forming a loop around the cen- 
tral district, and by off-street parking 
facilities for all-day parking near the 
loop. : 

Various drive-in businesses will spring 
up nearby. Complete and convenient 
accessibility by auto will become a 
major factor of keen competition among 
business establishments in the heart of 
the central area. Brief period parking 
will be provided near the buildings 
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where people are going. Mouch of it 
will be below the surface. Entrances 
will be from streets not carrying heavy 
pedestrian traffic, unless the streets are 
wide enough to build ramps to the sub- 
surface parking in the street. This will 
eliminate the need for curb parking and 
loading and will free the street for easy 
circulation of buses, taxis, and other 
cars which have to drop off or pick up 
passengers at the entrance to the build- 
ings. . 

Where pedestrian and vehicular traf- 
fic warrant it, pedestrian overpasses and 


underpasses equipped with escalators 


will be provided, thus assuring safety 
to the pedestrian. Pedestrians pro- 
tected by canopies against the inclem- 
encies of the weather will walk in safety 
and comfort on resilient sidewalks. 

The function of the central area will 
be restricted in some respects due to 
decentralization of many businesses. 
Cultural and other community facilities 
serving the needs of a large area will be 
developed and will take up the slack of 
the land. This development will thus 
help the central area to become not only 
a facility of a metropolitan area, but of 
its region as well. 


ORGANIZATION FOR DEVELOPMENT OF 
SAFE URBAN COMMUNITIES 


As soon as some of the confusion in- 
evitable at the beginning clears up, the 
people will take in their stride the prob- 
lems of growth of new urban areas’and 
of the regeneration of old ones. Where 
annexations are difficult, the people will 
forget about this device. The talk 
about metropolitan government as an 
ideal will continue. But after the peo- 
ple realize that it is the metropolitan 
approach and co-operation that are most 
important, they then will be concerned 
with the procedures of co-operation in 
the business of development of their re- 
sources and solving their common prob- 
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lems. From evolving such procedures 
and from experience in using them, the 
necessary governmental rearrangements 
will emerge. 

Many development problems are of 
an engineering nature. Various engi- 
neering boards will come into major 
play to co-ordinate the technical plan- 
ning and operations which laymen can- 
not comprehend. Private planning by 
developers will be made more effective 
by adequate facilities. Private develop- 
ment and redevelopment groups includ- 
ing those of nonprofit type will tackle 
the tasks too great for individuals. 

Organization for planning and execu- 
tion on a metropolitan basis will be ac- 
companied by the strengthening of local 
planning and action. In new areas, fa- 
cilities of a county or an even greater 
area will have to be used for most of the 
planning and execution until there are 
enough new people in the area to as- 
sume full share of responsibility. Re- 
gional co-operation will be common 
practice. 

State planning will face the statewide 
problems of bringing together the people 
and their resources, as they are made 
accessible by modern highways. By 
fiscal and other devices they will en- 
courage readjustment of the population, 
getting rid of congestion in some areas 
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where it is a source of various hazards, 
including hazards to traffic and its 
safety. State and federal participation 
in urban development will continue on a 
large scale, but with greater recognition 
of local responsibility. Intergovernmen- 
tal relations will be worked out. 

On the public level, there will be 
more understanding of planning as a 
part of the development process, rather 
than as something that must be done 
and enacted in a single sweeping opera- 
tion and held onto lest something drastic 
happen. 

Planning by stages will allow the 
people to take a greater part in the de- 
cisions of policy made in the process of 
planning. This will do away with the 
delays caused by the last-moment rejec- 
tion of the completed plans by the 
people. Public participation in various 
phases of planning and development 
will lead to a better understanding of 
what the people want, help them adjust 
themselves to swift changes in the world 
around them without fear and appre- 
hension, and help them make their en- 
vironment comfortable and safe. 

If this outlook for tomorrow’s urban 
communities of America seems too op- 
timistic, it is not because of a lack of 
realization of the obstacles in the way. 
It is simply a matter of faith. 
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The Miltary Looks at Traffic Safety 


By STEPHEN S. JACKSON 


ABSTRACT: The Department of Defense faces a two-fold 
traffic safety problem. First, it is the owner of one of the 
world’s largest motor vehicle fleets, with aggregate annual 
mileages totalling in the billions; second, it is the employer of 
millions of young men, 2,000 of whom die every year in traffic 
accidents. Vigorous safety campaigning on the part of the 
Department has resulted in an impressive reduction in the num- 
ber of accidents involving government-owned vehicles. The 
campaign to reduce the number of off-duty accidents to service- 
= men, however, faces many obstacles. The armed forces are 
composed largely of young men in the age group most prone to 
accidents; the chances are increased still further by the fact that 
servicemen, usually located somewhere away from their homes, 
are very likely to want to drive long distances on holiday and 
week-end leaves. The ability of the services to combat acci- 
dents is limited by their lack of control over the serviceman and 
his car when neither is on military property. Many tech- 
niques, however, are used. A close liaison with the states per- 
mits education of offenders; tests to weed the bad drivers from 
the good allow education for the poor risks even before they 
have become violators. Inspection of cars located on base, 
lectures, driving rodeos, and movies are all aspects of the cam- 
paign which has earned high praise for the safety efforts of the 
Department. 


Stephen S. Jackson, LL.B., Washington, D. C., is Deputy Assistant Secretary of 


of the Domestic Relations Court in New York City. 
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HE United States War Department 


purchased its first vehicle in 1903. 


By World War II, there were approxi- 
mately: 1 and 14 million vehicles in the 
military services. The invasion army on 
the Normandy beachhead was equipped 
with one piece of motorized equipment 
for every five men.t This rapid expan- 
sion of military motorization focused 
early attention on the need for effective 
driver training and traffic controls. A 
comprehensive program was developed 
and made applicable to military and 
civilian personnel who operated military 
vehicles. It helped the military agencies 
to bring under control the problems 
generated by accelerated mobility, and 
it resulted in the training of some 2 
million motor vehicle operators. 

A War Department manual ? issued in 
1942 provided officers and instructors 
with lesson materials and procedures 
for organizing and conducting driver 
training. A driver’s manual è was issued 


to military personnel concerned with - 


motor vehicle operations. Procedures 
were established for accident investiga- 
tion and reporting, driver licensing, in- 
spection, and other controls. Various 
research projects were initiated from 
which came further program refinement, 
especially in driver selection and train- 
ing. 

The general content and procedures 
of those first courses for military motor 
vehicle operators are followed today, 
with adaptations and improvements. In 
addition, civilian and military personnel 
with responsibility for traffic safety re- 


1 The ENO Foundation for Highway Traffic 
Control, Tke Motor-Vehicle-Driver: His Na- 
ture and Improvement (Sangatuck, Conn.: 
1949), p. 141. l 

2 War Department, Technical Manual 21- 
300, Driver Selection and Training (Washing- 
ton, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1942). 

3 War Department, Technical Manual -10- 
460, Drivers Manual (Washington, D. C.: 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1942). 
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ceive special instruction in traffic acci- 
dent prevention at New York Univer- 
sity’s Center for Safety Education. The 
Traffic Institute of Northwestern Uni- 
versity also provides advanced traffic 
safety courses periodically for the armed 
services. 

In a directive dated March 7, 1955, 
Mr. Charles E. Wilson, then Secretary 
of Defense, delineated the accident pre- 
vention policy for the Department of 
Defense and directed that emphasis “will 
be placed on reduction of off-duty as 
well as on-post automobile accidents.” 
Further emphasis was given to these 
policies by the Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense through circulation in 1956 of a 
factual analysis of motor vehicle acci- 
dents involving military personnel.‘ 

Vigorous safety programing has re- 
sulted in curtailing accidents involving 
vehicles owned by the Department of 
Defense as illustrated by a 47 per cent 
reduction in the accident rate in the 
period 1950-57. In 1956 and 1957, the 
government owned motor vehicles of 
the military services experienced, respec- 
tively, 1.2 and 1.1 accidents per 100,000 
miles driven. Considering the high turn- 
over of personnel and the teen-age driv- 
ers operating world wide over rough 
roads and .cross-country terrain, this is 
an impressive record. Aggregate annual 
mileages total in the billions and con- 
stitute one of the world’s largest motor 
fleet operations. This world-wide all- 
service rate compares very favorably 
with the experience of other motor trans- 
portation fleets. For example, a select 
group of some 1,800 fleets participating 
in the National Fleet Safety Contest re- 
ported an accident rate of 1.58 for the 
year 1955-56. 

While these military safety efforts- 


4 Department of Defense, Manpower Aware- 
ness Series, Issue No. 6 (Washington, D. C., 
1956), p. 33. 

5 National Safety Council, Accident Facts 
(Chicago, Ill, 1957), p. 52. 
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have accomplished much in minimizing 
traffic accidents during this period of 
rapidly increasing motorization, the em- 
phasis on accelerated mobility has not 
been without cost, particularly with re- 
gard to off-duty accidents in privately 
owned vehicles. | 


Tar MILITARY AccIpDENT TOLL 


Annually, about 2,000 servicemen die 
in traffic accidents. Deaths to service- 
men from motor vehicle accidents in a 
five-year period represent the equivalent 
of enough personnel to man half of one 
of our new divisions, or ten destroyers, 
or one air wing.” In addition, there is 
a high toll in injuries, suffering, and loss 
of skills and resources. Traffic accidents 
constitute the major ground accident 
‘problem, as evidenced by the fact that 
a significantly higher number of fatal- 
ities result in this category each year 
than from all other causes.® 

Of the accident fatalities reported by 
the Army from all causes in the fiscal 
year 1957, 65 per cent were incident to 
motor vehicle accidents. Only one-fifth 
of the vehicular accidents involved mili- 
tary equipment; the majority involved 
servicemen in privately owned vehicles.® 
Similarly, the Air Force reported that 


76 per cent of their ground fatalities in - 


1956 resulted from vehicle accidents, of 
which 96 per cent were privately owned 
vehicles. More than 42 per cent of the 
accidental fatalities from all causes in- 
cluding flying involved motor vehicles.? 
The Navy found that 35 per cent of 
their accidental deaths during 1957 from 


ë Department of Defense, of. cit. (note 4 
supra), p. 33. 

T Ibid., p. 26. 

8 Ibid., p. 32. 

° Department of the Army, U. S. Army 
Safety Program Annual Report Fiscal Year 
1957 (Washington, D. C., 1957), pp. 4, 23, 28. 

10 Department of the Air Force, A Statistical 
Review of the Motor Vehicle Accident Prob- 
lem in the Air Force (Washington, D. C., 
1956), p. 2. 
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all causes involved vehicles, with 95 per 
cent of this category occurring in pri- 
vately owned vehicles.** 

The economic losses which these ac- 
cidents represent are significant. A 
study of a five-year period, 1951 through 
1955, revealed that more than three mil- 
lion man-days had been lost to the 
services as the result of nonfatal in- 
juries in motor vehicle accidents, of 
which only 14 per cent involved a gov- 
ernment owned vehicle.** Estimated 
total costs of motor vehicle accidents in- 
cluding property damage costs of gov- 
ernment vehicles as well as estimated 
costs for injuries and fatalities in both 
government owned and private vehicles 
exceeded forty-four hundred and forty 
million dollars during this period. Not- 
withstanding a gradual decline in the ac- 
cident rate for. government owned ve- 
hicles, damage costs have risen sharply. 
This is partly due to increased labor and 
material costs in the repair or replace- 
mënt of property and is to some extent 
related to the fact that, many expensive 
and previously fixed equipment items 
have been made mobile and therefore 
more susceptible to involvement in ac- 
cidents.7® 


COMPARISON OF MILITARY AND Non- 
MEILITARY DRIVERS 


Vexing as this traffic accident problem 
is to the Department of Defense, it ap- 
pears to parallel closely the experience 
of other organizations having large pop- 
ulations of young and relatively inex- 
perienced men operating their personal 
vehicles on the public highway. Analy- 
sis of all accidents in Virginia during 
1957 revealed that, while only one- 

11 Department of the Navy, Notes on Esti- 
mated Cost to the Government of Motor Ve- 
hicle and Aviation Accidents Among Navy and 
Marine Corps Military Personnel, Calendar 
Year 1957 (Washington, D. C., 1958), p. 1. 

. 12 Department of Defense, op. cit. (note 4 
supra), pp. 26-33. 
13 Tbid., p. 30. 
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TABLE 1—Srupy oF Mare DRIVERS 


IN Iowa 
Ace Group 100,000 Mites 
O21 VOI od ie Le ere eg aces 1.5 
22-27 Years....... B T: 1.0 
28-47 years.. onnenn 0.7 
48-65 yearS...... 0.2... eee 0.6 


fourth of the licensed driving public was 
less than twenty-five years old, this age 
group was involved in half of the fatal 
accidents,* 

The accident experience of college stu- 
dents might afford fair comparison with 
that of servicemen. College students, 
like servicemen, often drive long dis- 
tances on week ends. They drive ex- 
tensively during late hours in quest of 
relaxation or to spend a week end at 
home. Not infrequently they com- 
promise proper maintenance of equip- 
ment for economic reasons. However, 
a comparative study of this type re- 
mains to be made because few organiza- 
tions, other than the military services, 
include in their accident records in- 
formation regarding those accidents in- 
volving personnel who are not on duty. 
We do know, nevertheless, that through- 


out the nation vehicle insurance costs ' 


applicable to young men have increased 
sharply to compensate for the dispropor- 
tionate losses which have resulted from 
their accidents. We also know that 
young drivers have consistently been in- 
volved in almost twice as many accidents 
as their numbers warrant. A study 
made at Iowa State College 15 of male 
drivers in Iowa, by age groups, revealed 
accident rates as shown in Table 1. 
This problem is, then, not peculiar to 
the military service; rather, it is simply 
an extension of the general commu- 


14 The Travelers Insurance Company, The 
Road Toil (Hartford, Conn., 1958), p. 8. 

15 National Safety Council, op. cit. (note 5 
supra), p. 52. 
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nity problem of the many young men 
who, although inexperienced and poorly 
trained as drivers, are willing to take a 
chance in their cars when away from 
home and free from parental guidance 
and supervision. 

Although licensed as drivers by their 
states, few of the youths who enter the 
services are trained as ‘drivers in the 
real sense. For the most part, their 
driving seems to be the product of the 
community and home environment. Thus 
each of the military services is con- 
tinually engaged in an abbreviated train- 
ing effort to transform the young men 
with penchants for “hot rods” into self- 
disciplined citizens on the highway. This 
driver training requirement does impose 
on the mission of developing them into 
efficient fighting men, but it is necessary 
if these men are to survive the general 
failure of the community to school pre- 
service youth realistically for the de- 
mands of adult driving. We like to be- 
lieve, too, that these endeavors are not 
lost ae servicemen revert to civilian 
status. 

The heavy personnel turnover char- 
acteristic of the military services has 
few parallels and is a major factor in the 
traffic problem. It imposes a particu- 
larly vexing training problem since the 
input of personnel approximates more 
than 30 per cent annually. They are, 
for the most part, inexperienced drivers 
who enter the service while still in their 
teens. Their impact on the accident 
experience is shown in a Department of 


TABLE 2—Motor VEHICLE FATALITIES OF 
ENLISTED Grapes (E1-E3) 


Per Cent | PER ene 


SERVICE or TOTAL 
FATALITIES Seeuete 
Army Privates (E1-E3) 55 48 
Air Force Airmen 67 55 
(E1~-E3) 
Navy Seamen (E1-E3) 50 40 





i 


ka 
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Defense study +€ which shows that motor 
vehicle fatalities occur more often in 


the lower enlisted grades (E1-E3) than’ 


is warranted by their relative strength. 
See Table 2. This may be particularly 
significant when it is considered that 
the relatively lower income of this group 
makes more difficult the ownership of 
private vehicles. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF Orr-Duty 
ACCIDENTS 


By now, our look at traffic safety as it 
relates to the military has revealed sev- 
eral characteristic aspects of the over-all 
problem. ‘The majority of accidents 
occur off base in privately owned ve- 
hicles. A disproportionate number are 
one car accidents. These occur most 
often during the four hours following 
midnight with fatigue and sleepiness fre- 
quently contributing to the problem. 
About one-eighth of the privately owned 
vehicles are rented or borrowed. Ve- 
hicular defects are not significant factors 
in this type of accident. The typical 
accident-bound serviceman is one who 
attempts to drive long distances at sus- 
tained high speeds. En route back to 
his base, he may be short of sleep or 
less alert because of that “one for the 
road” which the friends back home 
` have urged on him. He is uninformed 
about weather, road conditions, and 
local law—as is the average motorist 
who contemplates a week-end trip. He 
allows too little time to make the trip 
at a reasonable speed; belated depar- 
tures lead to high speeds “to get there 
on time.” His vehicle is also apt to be 
overloaded with passengers. Essentially, 
some servicemen are apt to travel too 
fast, too far, too tired, too late, and too 
uninformed about weather and road 
conditions ahead. Finally, the natural 
ebullience of youth, coupled with the 
not infrequent misguided examples of 


16 Department of Defense, of. cit. (note 4 
supra), p. 35. . 
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elders, instills in the accident-bound 
serviceman an adventuresome nature, a 
willingness to take a chance. These 
outline the principal factors which com- 
prise our traffic safety problem. 

The control of these factors is a com- 
plex and difficult procedure. Men who 
already consider themselves “safe” some- 
how must be made “safer,” and no 
amount of directives or military orders 
will accomplish this objective. 


PRACTICAL LIMITATIONS ON MILITARY 
CONTROL oF OrFr-Duty DRIVING 


The well-intended suggestions by the 
public as to how commanders should 
combat traffic accidents suggest that 
some people are not fully aware of the 
limitations inherent in meeting this 
problem. First of all the conduct of 
community affairs, including enforce- 
ment and control of traffic, is vested— 
and properly so—in the civilian au- 
thorities, not in the military. Secondly, 
Congress has made clear its intent that 
the serviceman shall not become a sec- 
ond-class citizen, devoid of the rights 
and privileges enjoyed by other persons. 
With these concepts in mind, it is ap- 
parent that commanding officers are 
prevented from taking all possible ac- 
tions which might motivate a serviceman 
to drive more carefully. It also follows 
that the serviceman, off duty in his 
private vehicle, will be subject to the 
same controls and treatment as any 
other user of the highway. It also 
means that military violators of civil 
traffic laws are not entitled to any spe- 
cific exception solely ‘by virtue of their 
military status. In short, the service- 
man, as any other employee of industry 
or government, is protected from his 
employer’s extending authority to an 
unreasonable or unlawful degree. 

Before examining the various controls 
employed by commanders to reduce ac- 
cidents, it may be best to review some 
of the limits within which they must 
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work. First, the military services Jack 
authority to issue or revoke licenses to 
operate private motor vehicles off base 
upon public highways. This privilege 
is granted by the state, enforced by the 
state, and denied by the state. De- 
termination of the ability of the service- 
man to drive his own vehicle upon public 
highways is the responsibility of the 
state. 


Every year the states of this nation. 


grant driver licenses to some six million 
persons, most of them so young as to be 
of pre-military service age. For the 
most part the licensing procedures entail 
various measurements of personal fac- 
tors, some of which are of doubtful 
validity in predicting driving perform- 
ance. The licensee must usually meet 
certain requirements pertaining to physi- 


cal ability, mental ability, knowledge of - 


traffic laws, ‘and driving techniques. 
There is wide variety in the standards, 
the test apparatus, and the require- 
ments. Many of these tests do not ef- 
fectively identify the “good” drivers 
from the “bad.” At times, even good 
drivers can become bad when affected 
by hurry, sleeplessness, irritation, dis- 
traction, illness, intoxication, or romance. 

Second, the services lack the authority 
and means to inspect vehicles belonging 
to military personnel unless those ve- 
hicles are brought on to the military 
base. In view of the inconvenience of 
storing a vehicle off base—and there are 
many such vehicles in existence—it is 
‘probable that there is good reason in 
these cases for seeking to avoid the 
stringent safety inspections which are 


ad 


requisite for driving on government 


property. 

Third, the military services lack au- 
thority and responsibility for control 
‘and enforcement of speed laws and other 
safety regulations which relate to serv- 
icemen operating their own cars off base 
and off duty. Unless a serviceman is 
injured in an accident, or the civil au- 
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thority voluntarily passes the informa- 
tion on, a commanding officer has no 


‘way of learning about traffic violations 


by off-duty personnel. Some states co- 
operate by providing this information; ` 
others feel that it places the serviceman 
in “double jeopardy” in that he pays the 
penalty imposed by civil law, and then 
is still subject to controls imposed by his 
commanders. 

Commanders who impose remedial 
training on off-base violators or who 
restrict the individual for a period of 
time commensurate with the offense 
often become targets of criticism for 
imposing “punishment” in addition to 
that handed out by the civil court. 
Parents or wives of the offender some- 
times write Congressmen, complaining 
about the efforts made by the services 
to motivate safer driving. It is not 
difficult to imagine how a serviceman 
presents an erroneous picture of un- 
deserved restriction which deprives him 
of the chance to visit his loved ones back 
at home, only five hundred miles away. 
Omitted from this explanation to -his 
family may be the fact that he was ap- 
prehended for driving while intoxicated, 
speeding, or some other serious traffic 
offense. Influences exerted on respon- 
sible commanders may cause them to 
relinquish certain effective controls— 
and heighten the difficulty of controlling 
the offender. 

The Armed Forces cannot prevent a 
man from owning a private vehicle. Re- 
gardless of the individual’s qualifica- 
tions, whether mental, physical or fi- 
nancial, his commander cannot prohibit 
him from owning and operating a ve- 
hicle while on leave or liberty. Nor can 
the serviceman’s vehicle be impounded 
by his commanding officer; it is his per- 
sonal property and as such, he cannot 
be deprived of it without due process of 
law. We cannot require the serviceman 
who operates his automobile off the base 
to install safety devices or new tires in 
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his vehicle or even to adjust his brakes. 
We cannot require the serviceman to 
carry liability insurance on his vehicle, 
except on the military base. Thus a 
member of the armed services may se- 
cure the required insurance to cover the 
operation of his vehicle while on base— 
where the environment is singularly free 
from accidents—but will have no pro- 
tection while driving on the public thor- 
oughfares. We cannot prohibit drink- 
ing of intoxicants by a serviceman who 
is off duty and off base. 
we can prescribe the time of departure 
- and return for the serviceman on leave 
or liberty and try to be sure that he 
does not undertake a trip too long for 
the time period involved, we cannot 
guarantee that he will allow an adequate 
amount of time for his return trip. It 
is the return trip to base which produces 
the characteristic accident. 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION 


Vigorous programs for preventing traf- 
fic accidents embracing the three E’s of 
traffic safety—education, enforcement, 
and engineering—have been established. 
Highly developed and stringent driver 
testing and licensing procedures for op- 
erators of military vehicles are in effect. 
Accident data are collected and analyzed 
with the objective of planning corrective 
measures. Enforcement of traffic regu- 
lations on military bases compares with 
that in any well-policed Community, and 
in many areas military traffic control 
cars patrol the highway adjacent to 
military bases to maintain surveillance 
over military drivers. 


Safety education 


The major emphasis in the Depart- 
ment of Defense is upon safety educa- 
tion, on efforts designed both to create 
a continual awareness of the need for 
safe driving dnd to train personnel in 


Finally, while ` 
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safe driving methods. Contests, dem- 
onstrations, illustrated booklets, posters, 


displays, and articles in base publica- 


tions are all used in great numbers to 
make military drivers safety conscious. 
Special kits, training films, and other 
media are furnished to commanding of- 
ficers and are supplemented by materials 
obtained from public service agencies. 
Detonater demonstrations are conducted 
to develop appreciation for problems 
which relate to speed. Personnel de- 
parting on holiday leave by automobiles 
are given special briefings, and it is com- 
mon practice to limit the distance to be 
traveled by private vehicles so that the 
serviceman will not spend his leave pri- 
marily in driving. Vehicle maintenance 
is encouraged through hobby shops lo- 
cated at military installations where the 
serviceman who owns a car may obtain 
technical guidance, parts, and service 
at a nominal cost or on a do-it-yourself 
basis under close supervision. 

Driver training courses ranging from 
ten hours to. several weeks are conducted. 
The Air Force currently, for example, 
is placing particular emphasis on train- 
ing airmen under twenty-five years of 
age by means of a standardized com- 
pulsory driver improvement course. Ul- 
timately this course will be given to 
more than 500,000 airmen. Both the 
Army and the Navy conduct violator 
schools at various bases and posts for 
schooling traffic offenders. Special train- 
ing in traffic safety for key supervisors 
is conducted at New York University, 
Northwestern University, and Univer- 
sity of Denver. There have been more 
than 125 such courses at New York 
University alone since 1942. 

A Motor Vehicle Roadeo also is con- 
ducted to spur individual and organiza- 
tional competitions, foster interest in 
safe driving, and increase the prestige 
of the military driver. The Air Force, 
for example, holds an Air Force-wide 
Driving Roadeo annually for drivers of 
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various Classes of vehicles including pas- 
senger buses, tractor vans, tractor re- 
fueling units, trucks, and sedans. 

The military departments are justly 
proud of the recognition which many of 
their efforts in this area have received. 
Their safety films have been accorded 
the highest honors by the National Com- 
mittee on Films for Safety, and the 
military departments have monopolized 
the Presidential Award for Safety be- 
`- stowed annually on the government 


agency considered most outstanding in ` 


safety programing. 


Safety research 


Greater knowledge in accident pre- 
vention is gained through ‘analysis and 
research by each of the services. Pe- 
riodic tabulations are made of accidents 
to detect trends and indicate problem 
areas. Other accident data are periodi- 
cally analyzed to determine causal fac- 
tors and plan preventive measures. 

_ Various research has been done or is 
under way in the services. For ex- 
ample, analyses have been made of 
crash injury data for the Air Force by 
the University of California at Los An- 
geles and crash injury data studies are 
now being made in co-operation with 
Colonel Stapp of the Aero-Medical Lab- 
oratory in relation to automobile seat 
belts. The Army will provide the drivers 
for the American Association of State 
Highway Officials road test in Illinois 
for the next two years and will conduct 
research on fatigue, carbon monoxide, 
and other factors which tend to cause 
accidents. The Army research has led 
to the development of batteries of driv- 
ing aptitude tests. One battery is ad- 
ministered to all inductees to identify 
those who possess desirable traits for 
successful driving; the other set is used 
in conjunction with the licensing pro- 
cedure. The Navy has followed a some- 
what similar course of testing, and the 
military departments extend reciprocity 
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in recognition of a sister service’s de- 
termination of driving competence. 


LIAISON Wits CIVIL AUTHORITIES 
AND CIVIC GROUPS 


since most vehicle accidents involving 
military personnel occur when they are 
in their private vehicles on the public 
highways, an essential part of any pro- 
gram to reduce such accidents is a close 
liaison between commanding officers and 
civilian authorities and civic groups. A 
number of programs have been estab- 
lished on a regional basis to promote 
effective interchange of assistance and 
information. For example, the Fifth 
United States Army, with Headquarters 
in Chicago, has developed a “courtesy 
report” system whereby civil police au- 
thorities can transmit to responsible 
commanders data pertaining to traffic 
offenses by servicemen in a thirteen state 
area. From these reports the offender 


_may be identified and remanded to 


driver improvement courses. 

In all regional areas, particularly in 
the Central, Southern and New England 
states, a close liaison between the traffic 
authorities of the military and civil com- 
munities has helped to extend the ef- 
fective area of control. Reports of ac- 
cidents and serious traffic offenses by 
servicemen are channeled through re- 
gional headquarters to the appropriate 
commander. Reports of accidents in- 
volving military personnel on the New 
Jersey turnpike are routed to central 
headquarters for forwarding to the ap- 
propriate service and command. 

Various states have met in conference 
with military authorities in a mutual 
endeavor to reduce accidents. In the 
past year, California, Texas, and Illinois 
conducted such conferences. As a pub- 
lic service, insurance companies, auto- 
mobile manufacturers, tire and petro- 
leum companies, and other business or- 
ganizations have joined forces with the 
effort by the military to motivate the 
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serviceman to drive safely upon the 
public roads. They conduct special 
training, distribute safety literature, 
sponsor safety contests, stage demon- 
Strations, and co-operate in other ways. 
For example, the Nationwide Insurance 
Company has conducted stopping dis- 
tance demonstrations for thousands of 
servicemen on military installations dur- 
ing the past several years. The Cham- 
pion Spark Plug Company has presented 
its “Highway Safety Program,” which 
includes a twenty-seven minute sound 
color movie and a lecture by a champion 
driver, at many military bases. The 
American Automobile Association has 
conducted training courses on driver 
testing throughout the country and many 
other organizations have given gener- 
ously of time, money, and materials to 
help insure the safety of the serviceman. 

In addition, at the national level De- 
fense Department representatives par- 
ticipate actively on the executive boards 
and committees of the National Safety 
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Council, the Federal Safety Council, 
and other groups concerned with safety. 

In summary, the Department of De- 
fense recognizes traffic safety as an im- 
portant and continuing problem affect- 
ing the welfare of its personnel and 
the efficiency of its mobile operations. 
At every level, emphasis is being placed 
on ways to make the vehicular travel of 
the serviceman safer and more orderly. 
While proud of. the progress made in 
motor vehicle accident prevention, we 
expect future improvement by more 
vigorous application of the factors known 
to prevent accidents: motivation, test- 
ing, discipline, investigation, reporting, 
record keeping, and. inspection. Unlike 
a military campaign, the traffic safety 
effort is never ended. 

The ultimate target for this vast and 
continuous effort is to reduce the num- 
ber of those sad messages addressed to 
next-of-kin which commence “The Secre- 
tary of the Army (or Navy or Air 
Force) regrets to inform you that... .” 


Organizing for Safety 


By J. W. BETHEA 


ABSTRACT: ‘Traffic safety is the responsibility of public of- 
ficials, yet public officials cannot successfully discharge this re- 
sponsibility without public support. Public support in turn 
will not be successful unless it is properly focused. This focus 
can best be achieved through a formal organization of all groups 
and all individuals united in a co-ordinated accident prevention 
: program. This organized group of citizens performs a two- 
way function: it conducts a continuous campaign of education 
to keep the community alerted to accident prevention needs, 
and it places its support solidly behind public officials, encourag- 
‘ing them to improve their program and to advance its effective- 
ness. Organized citizen support for traffic safety is not some- 
thing new and unique. It developed out of industrial safety 
experience as motor-vehicle traffic. grew in volume and com- 
plexity. The need for a co-ordinated attack on traffic accidents 
is not limited to citizens and citizen groups, however. Public 
officials charged with traffic responsibilities also should co-ordi- 
nate their efforts in order to minimize duplication and assure 
understanding and co-operation. This can best be achieved 
through a co-ordinating committee of the heads of the depart- 
“ments which have traffic responsibilities, with the chief execu- 
tive serving as chairman. The traffic problem can be brought 
under control if public officials provide leadership. and are 
backed by strong citizen support for the measures needed to 
achieve this end. 
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TATE and local officials have the 

legal authority and primary re- 
sponsibility for the planning, enactment, 
and execution of an effective traffic 
safety program. Yet, as experience has 
shown, public officials cannot exercise 
this responsibility without the co-opera- 
tion and active support of citizens of 
the states and communities. 

No’matter how advanced a program 
may be, it will fail if it goes beyond 
what the public is willing to accept. 
It cannot succeed without the under- 
standing, assent, and support of the 
citizens who are affected by it. And in 
the case of traffic safety, this is nearly 
everyone—those who walk as well as 
those who drive. 

Public officials are much like football 
players—when they outrun their inter- 
ference they get into trouble quickly. 
No matter how sincerely dedicated to 
their work, no matter how industrious 
or competent, they can only go so far 
without citizen support. The need for 
public understanding and support is not 
unique to traffic safety. If the people 
are to observe any regulation continu- 
ally and conscientiously, they must un- 
derstand the need for it. But because 
traffic safety measures affect so many 
so constantly and so directly in their 
daily affairs, a continuous education pro- 
gram is essential to convince them of 
the necessity for controls in this area. 
Since public officials often are suspect 
in the role of educator, the most effec- 
tive voice has proved to be that of or- 
ganized citizen support. 

As applied to traffic safety, citizen 
support or public support has been de- 
fined as the 


co-operation and active assistance extended 
to public officials and official programs by 
well informed citizens and citizen groups to 
develop and sustain effective accident pre- 
vention activities; it is the necessary work- 
ing relationship which bridges the gap be- 
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tween official action and public understand- 
ing, 


ORGANIZED CITIZEN SUPPORT 


Citizen support is a broad term, as the 
Connecticut definition implies. Organ- 
ized citizen support, on the other hand, 
is a specific term. Organized citizen 
support means, in this case, a specialized 
and integrated community-wide traffic 
safety organization through which the 
interests of all citizens are focused and 
by which the traffic safety activities of 
all groups are co-ordinated. It may be 
a voluntary organization, or in the states 
and larger communities it may maintain 
a professional staff. 

Despite general recognition of the im- 
portance of organized citizen support, 


. some traffic officials have been slow to 


accept a citizen support organization as 
part of the accident prevention team. 
Hallie L. Meyers, executive director, In- 
diana Traffic Safety Foundation, Inc.— 
a statewide citizen group—made note of 
this in a speech at the University of Il- 
linois before a group of traffic engineers: 


For too many years we have been neatly 
classifing traffic safety as an official problem 
and many officials have asserted a sort of 
possessive attitude on all activities con- 
nected therewith. Many have looked on 
suggestions or plans advanced by persons 
not on the public payroll with emotions 
ranging from downright hostility to amused 
tolerance. While appearing to listen, many 
officials have closed their ears to suggestions 
from the public. 

In spite of the fact that public support is 
needed, many officials are reluctant to have 
such groups formed and fearful of the re- 
sults of co-operating with those that are 
formed. ‘There seems to be an official 
opinion that those of us in citizens’ groups 
are dangerous. Perhaps we are—dangerous 
to complacency, dangerous to inefficiency, 


1 Connecticut Safety Commission, Commu- 
nity Safety Organization Bulletin, No. 1 (April 
1957), p. 1. 
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dangerous to incompetence—but at the 
same .time helpful at all levels of govern- 
ment to those who are willing to accept 
help.? . 


The resistance of some officials to 
organized citizen support is prompted 
largely by the fear that a support group 
will attempt to usurp official authority. 
No chief of police relishes being told 
where his squad cars must patrol, and 
no traffic engineer wants laymen lo- 
cating new traffic signals. 

This resistance of officials points up 
the importance of having the purposes 
of citizen support organizations clearly 
stated and understood. Broadly, the 
objectives are: 


1. Promotion of safe and efficient 
movement of traffic on the streets and 
highways. This objective is consider- 
ably broader than that of the early 
safety groups which concerned them- 
selves solely with accident prevention 
and ignored the associated problem of 
congestion. But as the National Safety 
Council points out, 


The highway traffic problem has two major 
aspects: Accidents and congestion. These 
are so closely related as to be inseparable. 
Both stem from the same basic causes: 
Defects or deficiencies in roads, vehicles, 
drivers, and pedestrians. An organized 
program aimed at the total problem has 
maximum appeal to officials, businessmen, 
and the general public, and hence is more 
likely to produce results.® 


2. Conduct of a public safety educa- 
tion program to inform people about the 
accident problem and to encourage the 
public to accept responsibilities for the 
safety of others, thus reducing the un- 


2 Hallie L. Meyers, Executive Director, In- 
diana Traffic Safety Foundation, Inc., before 
the Traffic Engineering Conference, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, February 1957. 

3 National Safety Council, Community Safety 
Organization Principles, Policies, Program 
(Chicago, 1955), p. 8. 
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timely deaths, crippling injuries; and 
economic losses caused by accidents. 

3. Co-operation with government of- 
ficials in the building of sound programs 
for accident prevention and traffic con- 
trol. 

4. Focusing of public attention on 
major traffic safety needs, and the de- 
velopment of support for official action 
to meet these needs. l 

5. Provision of the means for volun- 
tary co-ordination, of the planning and 
execution of projects of the many groups 
interested in the traffic problem. 

6. Maintenance of the continuity of 
effective accident prevention programs 
during changes of administration. 


PRINCIPLES OF OPERATION 


Equally important to the effectiveness 
of the citizen organization is adherence 
to the principle that it be nonpartisan 
and nonprofit. It must always operate 
as a public service organization repre- 
senting the entire community and serv- 
ing no special interest. It must have as 
its goal the prevention of accidents and 
of death and injury, and the minimizing 
of, economic loss. Concomitantly it 
must adhere to the cardinal rule: never 
assume or usurp the legal responsibilities 
of government agencies. 

Citizen organizations, can be used very 
effectively by public officials as a source 
of advice and counsel. The best police 
administrator in the world, for example, 
may be so inept in public relations that 
he has no idea of what the public reac- 
tion to restrictions is likely to be, or 
when it would be best to impose them. 
Through a citizen group, he may gain 
access to people with a better sense of 
timing and better judgment of the reac- 
tion of the public. A citizen organiza- 
tion can also be used as a testing ground 
for proposed official programs. Group 
discussion will reveal objections and ob- 
stacles and will produce suggestions for 
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revisions that will make the proposals 
more acceptable to the public. 

Since the goal of a citizen organiza- 
tion is action, a warning of the National 
Safety Council is appropriate: “A safety 
organization may hinder progress if it or 
its public education function becomes a 
substitute for action on the real needs 
of the community.” 4 l 

Citizen organizations have demon- 
strated their value in numerous commu- 
nities. They have aided in the develop- 
ment and promotion of continuous bal- 
anced traffic programs that have produced 
_ substantial reductions in the accident 
toll. The reductions have been achieved 
despite multiplication of population, traf- 
fic volume, and vehicle mileage. 

In Chicago, for example, traffic fa- 
talities declined steadily, year by year, 
from 458 in 1952, which was the ‘first 
full year of operation of the Citizen 
Traffic Safety Board, to 318 in 1957. 
The same downward trend continued 
into 1958, 

During the six-year period of the 
Board, the traffic division of the police 


department has been greatly improved, 


with the result that the division’s ar- 
rests for moving violations increased 
from 212,000 in 1951 to 312,000 in 
1957. The traffic court also has been 
improved by locating all of its activities 
in one building. One of the byproducts 
of this centralization is the freeing of the 
equivalent of 200 to 250 experienced 
men for street patrol duty each day. 
Additional developments include the 
establishment of a psychiatric clinic 
and a traffic violators school under the 
auspices of the traffic court. The Board 
has further lent its support to the erec- 
tion of numerous multilevel parking 
garages on the perimeter of the Loop. 
It has extended its efforts beyond the 
city limits in helping to secure a new 
state-wide drivers license law and chemi- 
cal test legislation. 
+ Ibid, p. 8. ` 
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RESULTS IN DETROIT 


Detroit has an equally impressive rec- 
ord. In the twelve years before the 
establishment in 1941 of its citizen 
group, the Traffic Safety Association, 
traffic fatalities averaged 340 annually. 
In the last twelve years (1946-57), 
traffic deaths in Detroit have averaged 
204. During this recent period, the 
number of fatalities has ranged from 236 
in 1954.to 179 in 1957. During the 
first four months of 1958, they totaled 
46, compared with 60 in the same four- 
month period in 1957. | 

In smaller cities, citizen organizations 
have proved similarly effective in help- 
ing to develop programs which have 


-reduced fatalities. St. Joseph, Missouri 


has averaged less than three traffic 
deaths a year for the last five years as 
compared to fourteen in 1935—the year 
the safety council was formed; Minne- 
apolis, forty-four annually, compared 
to eighty-nine in-1928, the year of or- 
ganization. 

The experience in Detroit provides an 
excellent example of a citizen group 
which has built solid public support for 
official programs and policies. At the 
time the citizen organization was formed, 
Detroit was plagued by drunken drivers. 
In one year forty-seven people were 
killed in “driving while intoxicated” ac- 
cidents. 

Under state law in Michigan, a per- 
son convicted of driving while drunk 
automatically loses his license for not 
less than ninety days. But this penalty 
was not sufficient to deter people from 
driving while drunk. The traffic judges, 
therefore, decided to supplement license 
suspension with jail sentences. The 
citizen’s group approved this decision 
since it appeared to be the only way to 
meet a critical problem. 

The staff of the citizen organization 
then began producing a steady stream 
of newspaper and radio releases in sup- 
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port of the judges, describing the num- 
ber of fatalities and serious injuries 
caused by drunken drivers and pointing 
out that a jail sentence is none too 
severe a penalty for a person who places 
his own life and the lives of others in 
jeopardy by driving while intoxicated. 
Bar owners displayed posters with the 
blunt warning: “Drunken Drivers Go to 
Jail.” Police intensified their efforts 
against drinking drivers, and the judges 
sentenced the guilty to jail. 

Since the start of the program, both 
fatalities and injuries resulting from ac- 
cidents caused by drunken drivers have 
been cut by more than 90 per cent. 
That the people of Detroit have ac- 
cepted and supported the policy is evi- 
denced by the fact that they have re- 
turned the traffic judges to office by 
overwhelming majorities. 


RESULTS IN INDIANAPOLIS 


Indianapolis offers another illustration. 


of effective citizen activity. When the 
dockets of the four municipal courts 
were so overloaded that there was a 
three to four month delay in hearing 
traffic violations, the safety council’s 
traffic committee reviewed the situation. 
It found that traffic cases were mixed 
in with misdemeanors. No traffic viola- 
- tions bureau had been set up to reduce 
the load on the courts. No effort was 
made to separate traffic cases from other 
types of criminal prosecutions, with the 
result that housewives arrested for run- 
. ning a red light or failing to observe a 
stop sign were crowded into an under- 
sized courtroom side by side with drunks 
and petty thieves. 

The council’s traffic committee rec- 
ommended that traffic cases be separated 
from other cases and that a separate 
court be established for them, and fur- 
thermore that a traffic violations bureau 
be created by city ordinance to handle 
the bulk of the less hazardous violations. 
The city council as well as court of- 
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ficials-were amenable to the suggestion 
of a violations bureau, and established 
it promptly. These officials were also 
agreeable to the idea of trying traffic 
cases separately, but the approval of 
the state legislature was necessary in 
order to create separate traffic courts. 


CAMPAIGN For LEGISLATION 


Buttressed by recommendations from 
the American Bar Association and the 
support of the Mayor, the safety council 
undertook a campaign for approval of 
the necessary legislation. Political lead- 
ers agreed to the legislation and incor- _ 
porated it into party platforms; civic 
leaders also issued statements of ap- 
proval; the press as well as radio and 
television stations gave editorial support. 

As a consequence of this concerted 
effort, the necessary legislation was 
passed and separate traffic courts were 
established. The handling of traffic 
cases was greatly improved and police 
enforcement improved as well because of 
the prompt disposition of cases. In the 
first year of operation of the new courts, 
traffic deaths declined more than 20 
per cent. 

Citizens’ groups can operate on tlie 
state level as well. In Utah, high school 
driver education was identified as a ne- 
cessity for an effective state-wide traffic 
safety program. To achieve this ob- 
jective, it was believed necessary to have 
legislative authorization for the instruc-. 
tion, to establish course standards, and 
to provide state financial assistance for 
local schools. 

Sparked by the state safety council, 
a special driver education planning com- 
mittee was formed, consisting of rep- 
resentatives of the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation, automobile dealers, motor 
transport operators, the State Board of 
Education, and other groups, as well as 
members of. the legislature.. The com- 
mittee developed information on the 
effectiveness of driver education, drafted 
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necessary bills, and suggested ways to 
finance the program. The recommenda- 
tions were submitted to the state legis- 
lature, and the committee testified in 
their support before house and senate 
committees. 

The legislature directed the State 
Board of Education to establish mini- 
mum standards for driver education and 
provided an incentive for students to 
enroll in the course. But the legislature 
failed to offer financial assistance, be- 
lieving that local school districts could 
finance the program under existing 
school budgets and fearing that the bal- 
ance of allotments under the state’s 
uniform school fund act might be upset 
if driver education received a special 
appropriation. 

Meanwhile, in the months between 
biennial legislative sessions, the safety 
council driver education committee con- 
ducted a continuing public education 
program, including talks before civic 
and service clubs, news releases, and 
radio and television interviews. A pro- 
posal was also developed, recommending 
that one dollar be added to the motor 
vehicle registration fee in order to fi- 
nance the state assistance program. A 
state-wide meeting of all citizen groups 
agreed on this recommendation; the 
necessary legislation was drafted, and 
the legislature adopted it. The number 
of high schools offering driver education 
subsequently increased five-fold, with 
all schools planning to offer the course 
within another year or so. 


HISTORY AND DEVELOPMENT 


Citizen organizations are not new to 
the safety field. As early as 1914, 
Rochester, New York, organized a safety 
council and in 1918 neighboring Syra- 
cuse followed suit. The next year simi- 
lar citizen groups were formed in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and Wilmington, Delaware. 
In these early years, industrial safety 
was the chief concern. With the advent 
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of the motor vehicle as the principal 
mode of transportation, however, in- 
creasing attention was focused on the 
prevention of traffic accidents. Today 
most safety councils devote the majority 
of their effort to this area. 

Prompted by the success of local 
councils working with industrial safety 
experts to reduce on-the-job accidents, 
traffic safety leaders have given increas- 
ing attention in the last decade to the 
development in every state and com- 
munity of citizen traffic safety groups 
which will generate informed public 
opinion in support of constructive of- 
ficial action. Major emphasis has been 
given to this effort by the President’s 
Committee for Traffic Safety in the last 
four years through a series of citizen 
leadership conferences. As a further 
spur, the National Safety Council has 
made additional appointments to its 
field staff in order to assist in the de- 
velopment of citizen groups. 

Approximately one-third of the states 
and 100 of the 279 cities in the United 
States with a population of above 50,000 
now have a citizen support organiza- 
tion with a full-time staff. There are 


numerous volunteer organizations in the 


smaller communities and rural areas, 
and these too are doing a very effective 
job. Generally, however, a paid staff 
working full time at accident prevention 
is essential in any community of more 
than 50,000 population. 

There is no one pattern of citizen 
organization that is the “right” one. 
Conditions vary from state to state and 
from community to community. Only 
the informed citizens of a particular 
state or a particular community are 
qualified to judge what pattern will be 
the most effective for them. Commu- 
nity leaders may feel that a general 
safety organization—one working on oc- 
cupational, home, farm, school, and 
traffic safety—is needed. Or it may be 
their judgment that the traffic problem 
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is of such urgency that the organiza- 

tion should be limited to traffic safety. 
One ingredient is of utmost impor- 

tance, whatever the organizational pat- 


tern——leadership. Indispensable in any- 


effective public service organization is 
the active participation of top civic 
leaders of broad vision. A civic move- 
ment cannot for long be stronger than 
its volunteer leadership. This is par- 
ticularly true in traffic organizations, 
for it is the volunteer leaders who must 
represent the group to the mayor, gov- 
ernor, or other public official, as well as 
to other organizations, and who must 
raise the funds if the citizen organization 
is to be privately financed. Unless the 
individuals serving as volunteer leaders 
have the prestige and respect of of- 
ficials and citizens of the community, 
their leadership is likely to prove inef- 
fectual, 


CO-ORDINATED PROGRAMS 


The philosophy that citizen organiza- 
tions should support the program of of- 
ficials is based on the premise that there 
is an “official” program for reducing 
traffic accidents and that it is worthy of 
support. 
worthy official program is co-ordination. 
The numerous government departments 
with traffic responsibilities need to be 
co-ordinated to prevent duplication of 
effort and eliminate work at cross pur- 
poses. Co-ordination of official effort— 
state, county, or municipal—is one of 
the basic recommendations of the Ac- 
tion Program." 

Co-ordination is a management device 
which makes it possible to fix responsi- 
bility and achieve teamwork among de- 
partments, while allowing these agencies 
to retain full responsibility for operating 
all phases of the program. Good co- 


§ The President’s Highway Safety Confer- 
ence, “Report: of Committee on Organized 
Public Support,” Washington, D. C., 1956, pp. 
6, 8. 


of the chief executive.” ° 


An essential element of a. 
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ordination makes possible an achieve- 
ment far greater than the sum of indi- 
vidual effort. 

The most practical method yet found 
for assuring co-ordination of the official 
safety program is through a formal 
committee structure in which all de- 
partments and agencies with authority 
and responsibility for traffic control and 
safety are represented. The chief execu- 
tive—governor, county commissioner, 
mayor, or city manager—should serve 
as the active chairman of the committee, 
particularly when major plans and de- 
velopments are under consideration. 

Many executives seem to think that 
co-ordination can be achieved by dele- 
gating the responsibility to a subordi- 
nate. This is a misconception. ‘The 
term co-ordination implies the authority 
to coordinate, which is the responsibility 
In the final 
analysis, the chief executive cannot 
escape responsibility. Everything the 
executive branch does—or fails to do— 
is laid to his account. 

The advantages to a chief executive 
of a formal co-ordinating organization 
are several. He is freed, for instance, 
from the labor of examining many sepa- 
rate, and perhaps conflicting, reports. 
Instead the co-ordinating group does 
this work and is then able to present a. 
single recommendation or alternate pro- 
posals. These may be the outgrowth 
of many preliminary meetings, but the 
chief executive is called in only to make 
the final decision. The group meetings 
thus conserve his time since he can 
confer with his department heads en 
masse rather than in many separate 
interviews. 


SUPPORT FOR CO-ORDINATION 


The first recommendation in the re- 
port of the Governors’ Conference Com- 
6 George W. Harris, “Are Chief Executives 


Delegating Death?,” Trafic Safety, Vol. 51 
(July 1957), p. 21. 
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mittee on Highway Safety is that the 
governor of every state should make cer- 
tain that a co-ordinating committee of 
officials is working actively to achieve 
co-operation among state traffic agencies. 
The report further states that “because 
responsibility for traffic safety is divided 
among many agencies—state and local 
—co-operation among agencies must 
loom large in any effort to increase the 
effectiveness of the over-all program.” 7 

City and county officials meeting in 


Washington in December 1957 recom- 


mended that 


the city and county legislative body or 
chief executive, or both, should: 1. Estab- 
lish a co-ordinating committee of city and 
county officials, 2. The chief executive 
should be the active chairman of the traffic 
safety co-ordinating committee. He should 
insure that the committee meet at frequent 
intervals, and he must accept the responsi- 
bility for seeing that committee decisions 
are carried out by the respective depart- 
ment heads. 


HALF THE STATES CO-ORDINATE 


Despite this wide recognition of co- 
ordination as a vital phase of a well- 
organized traffic program, less than half 
the states and only a handful of cities 
use a co-ordinating group. A recent 
survey by the National Safety Council 
indicates that only seventeen states 
have active co-ordinating committees. 
Twenty-one states report no such com- 
mittees; ten states say they have them 
but they are not active. 

Co-ordination of traffic safety pro- 
grams has long been an integral part of 
the very successful Connecticut effort to 
reduce accidents and save lives. The 
legislative act which established the 
Connecticut Safety Commission in 1937 


7 Governors’ Conference Committee on High- 
way Safety, “Highway Safety,” Chicago, No- 
vember 1956, p. 12. 

8 President’s Committee for Traffic Safety, 
Report of the 1957 Public Officials Traffic 
Safety Conference (Washington, 1957), p. 36. 
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states that the Commission “shall act 
as the central co-ordinating agency of 
state departments, organizations and in- 
strumentalities engaged in the elimina- 
tion of motor vehicle accidents.” 

_ An established Connecticut concept is 
that a well organized state program re- 
quires “three-way” co-ordination. First, 
there must be co-ordination of the pro- 
grams and activities of all official state 
departments and agencies with statutory 
authority and responsibilities for traffic 
control and safety; second, co-ordination 
of official state programs with the pro- 
grams of nonofficial organizations and 
groups having responsibilities and in- 
terest in developing and sustaining pub- 
lic support for official action; and third, 
co-ordination of local community traffic 
safety programs with the total statewide 
program. 

The Connecticut plan for co-ordina- 
tion of the official program is based 
upon four basic principles: 

Co-ordination of programs and ac- 
tivities is of sufficient importance to 
watrant legislative provision for a per- 
manent organization and adequate re- 
sources to accomplish the function. 

Effective state level co-ordination re- 
quires the active support and participa- 
tion of the governor. 

Co-ordination of official action must 
start at the policy-making level of all 
departments and agencies with authority 
and responsibility for traffic control or 
safety. 

Co-ordination is also necessary at the 
operating level if policies are to be 
carried out effectively. Composed of 
deputy administrators and key depart- 
mental assistants, this staff-level com- 
mittee is in a position to work out de- 
tails of the various phases of the state 
program, and it provides a means for 
the continuous exchange of information 
concetning developments. Meetings are 
held on a regular monthly basis. 

Particularly interesting is a review of 
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the development of, Connecticut’s 14- 
Point Traffic Program for 1957, a prior- 
ity “official” program to strengthen the 
` State’s effort to cope effectively with the 
increasing traffic problem. Following 
release of the Governors’ Conference re- 
port on highway safety in November 
1956, each state department which was 
engaged in traffic control and safety re- 
viewed its operations in light of the 
recommendations of the report and of 
the Annual Inventory of. Traffic Safety 
Activities. Each department head then 
submitted for review by the co-ordinat- 
ing committee his recommendations for 
bringing the state program into line with 
proposals set forth in the report. 

The co-ordinating committee screened 
all recommendations and developed a 
priority listing. In a subsequent meet- 
ing with the Governor, the recommenda- 
tions were discussed in detail and a final 
priority program set. In December, the 
Governor publicly announced his sup- 
port of the 14-point program, which in- 
cluded measures that could be accom- 
plished by administrative action as well 
as those requiring legislation. Among 
the priority items was the establish- 
ment of a staff co-ordinating committee 
which has gone far to assure that all 
programs are fully implemented. 


TRAFFIC ENGINEERING FOR 
CoMMUNITIES 


Among the other recommendations 
were these: authority to use chemical 
test to determine amount of alcohol in 
the blood stream, increased state police 
personnel, utilization of: ‘the uniform 
traffic ticket, expansion of driver educa- 
tion courses for certified teachers, and 
provision of traffic engineering services 
to communities under 5,000 population.® 

Of the fourteen priority items, ten 
were implemented in 1957, two have 


3 James K. Williams, Connecticuts Co-ordi- 
nated Plan for Trafic Safety (Hartford, Conn., 
1957), pp. 4, 5. 
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been partially implemented, and legisla- 
tion will be introduced in 1959 to imple- 
ment the remaining two. Those for 
which legislation is being sought are 
chemical tests and the uniform traffic 
ticket. 


OuTLOOK 


Confronted with the prospect of an 
additional twenty million motor vehicles 
on the roads and streets of the nation 
by 1968, public officials and thoughtful 


citizens increasingly are turning their 


attention to the problem of traffic con- 
gestion and accidents. More and more, 
public officials are facing up to their re- 
sponsibilities for initiating programs to 
prevent accidents and relieve congestion. 
And more and more, citizen leaders are 
recognizing that they have an economic 
Stake in- the efficient flow of traffic as 
well as a humanitarian interest in safety, 
and furthermore that efficiency and 
safety are inseparable—one is not 
achieved without the other. 
Increasingly, too, officials and citizen 
leaders are realizing that the safe and 
efficient movement of traffic is largely a 
community achievement rather than the 
accomplishment of outside agencies and 
authorities. State agencies and national 
organizations may supply technical help 
such as traffic engineering service, but 
in the final analysis this advice must be 
accepted and applied by the community. 
With greater experience, citizen or- 
ganizations and official co-ordinating 
committees will introduce refinements 
in their operations and techniques. State 
citizen support organizations may, for 
example, limit their service to com- 
munities solely to assistance in organiz- 
ing citizen support groups. This would 
represent a change in the role of the 
state organizations, as contrasted with - 
that of corresponding community groups. 
Initially, state support organizations 
patterned their operation after that of 
citizen groups in larger communities 
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whose staff often included traffic engi- 
neers, educators, and enforcement au- 
thorities, as well as public information 
and communications specialists. But 
for a state citizen group to provide these 
services to communities throughout the 
state appears hopeless, except possibly 
in the case of some few state citizen 
groups which may have no budgetary 
problem. A more realistic approach 
generally would be for state depart- 
ments such as highway and ‘police to 


provide these technical services to com- . 


munities. 
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Thus a specific division ot responsi- 
bility seems likely to develop between 
state citizen groups and official state 
agencies with the citizen groups spe- 
cializing in organizational assistance to 
community groups and the official 
agencies in technical services to local 
communities. . 

All of this bodes well for the future of 
citizen support organizations and official 
co-ordinating bodies which, thus far, 
have proved to be the most effective 
means of assuring co-operative official- 
citizen action. 


Traffic Accident Trends in Europe and the 
British Isles 


By Denis O'NEILL 


ABSTRACT: The general traffic picture in Europe is charac- 
terized by rapidly increasing numbers of private motor vehicles 
and in particular by the emergence of small motorcycles. There 
is a steady growth in the number of goods vehicles, due partly to 
a general increase in industrial activity and partly to diversion 
of traffic from the railways. - Although the total number of ac- 
cidents continues to Increase, the rate per vehicle mile is falling. 
The accident problem varies greatly between countries because 
of differing conditions and temperaments. Variation is also 
found between the methods used to prevent accidents, although 
co-operation through the Economic Commission for Europe is 
leading to greater uniformity. ‘Traffic safety in Europe is pri- 
marily the concern of governments, and co-operation with in- 
dustry, the general public, and the universities is not generally 
as close as in the United States. In addition, the resources in 
terms of man power and finance deployed in Europe for traffic 
safety have been generally at a lower level. Interchanges of 
views between European countries and the United States may 
have a considerable influence, and valuable links have been ° 
established between universities, national safety councils, and 
research establishments. Intensive research Into road safety 
education and propaganda techniques should point the way to 
significant progress in making road users more aware of their 
responsibilities and ultimately in effecting a substantial reduc- 
tion in road accidents. 
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INCE World War II the situation in 
regard to motors and motoring in 
Europe and the British Isles has under- 
gone a revolutionary change. Before 
the war the automobile was to a large 
extent a luxury enjoyed by relatively 
few people; today ownership of one or 
more motor vehicles is, over a wide 
sector of our national life, an economic 
or social necessity. The principal rea- 
sons are, of course, the rising standards 
of living enjoyed in European countries 
and the growth in economic activities 
since the war. At any given time there 
is nationally a close relationship between 
_ vehicle ownership and income; the note- 
worthy fact in Great Britain today, and 
to a slightly less degree on the Con- 
tinent, is that the level of income at 
which vehicle ownership becomes a near 
necessity is falling. 

Unlike the United States, where auto- 
mobile ownership extends from the top 
to the bottom of the social scale, the pat- 
tern in Europe and the British Isles is 
more closely defined. It is the exception 
rather than the rule in the British Isles 
for a coal miner or a steel worker, for 
example, to own an automobile even 
though in many cases his income may 
put him well into the normal automobile 
owning levels. There are many reasons 
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for this—-habit, relative nearness to 
work, and so forth. But there can be 
no doubt that in this respect Great 
Britain and Europe are gradually com- 
ing closer to the United States’ pattern 
of vehicle ownership; as Table 1 shows, 
however, the difference is still appreci- 
able. 

A new element in road transport in 
Europe is the very rapid growth in the 
numbers of small motorcycles. These 
vehicles are of two main types: motor 
scooters, which are generally machines 
of about 100-150 c.c. cylinder capacity, 
having a platform for the driver’s feet, 
small wheels, and some weather protec- 
tion in the form of leg shields and a 
windscreen; and “mopeds,” which are 
either pedal cycles with an auxiliary 
motor of up to 50 c.c. cylinder capacity 
or specially constructed machines re- 
sembling pedal cycles but with a small 
motor which: is an integral part of the 
machine. These machines were prac- 
tically. unknown ten years ago but are 
increasing in numbers faster than any 
other type of motor vehicle. The rea- 
sons for this popularity are firstly their 
low price—in Great Britain a motor 
scooter costs about £120 and a “moped” 
about £50—and secondly their useful- 
ness in European conditions, where dis- 


TABLE t—Moror VEHICLE OWNERSHIP 


PERSONS PER MOTOR 


MOTOR VEHICLES PERSONS PER MOTOR 
MENER (thousands) Va ecu VEHICLE 
1948 1955 1956 1948 1955 1956 1948 1955 1956 

Belgium.............04. 373 877 | 1,120 32 15 13 23 10 8 
Denmark.. ...aaaananaan 203 444. 482 25 14 13 21 10 9 
France a2 ot, iatl ..| 2,088 | 8,057 | 9,404 24. 10 9 20 5 5 
German Federal Republic..; 919 | 5,866 | 6,920 79 22 19 51 9 7 
Great Britain............ 3,505 | 6,044 | 6,540 16 10 10 14 8 8 
Irish Republic. .......... 108 | 227 243 29 17 16 28 13 12 
Ttaly sca} raaka RAS 677 | 3,931 | 4,608 | 110 37 31 69 12 10 
Netherlands............. 226 | 1,030 | 1,265 66 | 29 24 43 10 9 
Norway... asasinos 133 255 297 29 17 16 24 13 12 
Sweden............0.00- 415 | 1,047 | 1,121 26 10 9 17 7 7 
Switzerland. ..........., | 189 | 540] 606] 33 15 14 24 9 8 
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TABLE 2—DeEnsity or MOTOR VEHICLES ON THE ROADS 


Roap MILEAGE 


COUNTRY IN 1956 
(thousands) 

Belgtum............. a Sian 34 
Denmark 2iowsdinws cine eden 34 
Franee eee sanS 435 
German Federal Republic...... 155 
Great Britain................ 188 
Trish Republic..............., 50 
E:T | AEE rn 123 
Netherlands.................. 23 
NOWAY SAG 42 icine He eck ss 32 
Sweden. ii hxc eclifodngedduwes 8 91 
Switzerland... ............04. 26 





tances to be covered are short and traffic 
congestion with its accompanying park- 
ing difficulties is acute in most large 
cities. : 

The independence of movement af- 
forded by a private motor vehicle is 
attracting people away from public 
transport both by road and rail. The 
tendency in recent years, therefore, has 
been for the proportion of buses and 
coaches in the total vehicle fleets to 
decline. On the other hand, road goods 
traffic, particularly transport by firms 
using their own vehicles, is increasing; 
the main. reason being the wish of firms 
to have close control of their own trans- 


port with its attendant advantages of 


certain delivery dates and door-to-door 
consignment. 
goods transport has taken place partly 
at the expense of the railways; it is one 
consequence of the growth of industrial 
activity generally. 
The widening of vehicle ownership 
since the war can be seen from Table 1, 
in which the number of motor vehicles 
and the number.of persons per motor 
vehicle in several countries of Europe 
are given. The remarkable reductions in 
the number of persons per motor vehicle 
have been accelerated in receht years by 
the increase in ownership of “mopeds.” 
In France, for instance, it is estimated 


This increase in road” 


Motor VEHICLES 
(EXCLUDING MOTOR- 
CYCLES) PER MILE 


MOTOR VEHICLES 
PER MILE or ROAD 


or Roap 

33 20 
14 -10 
22 11 
45 17 
35 28 . 

5 4 
37 i 13 
55 20 

9 , 7 
12 i 9 
23 4 


that there are more than 3 million of 
these vehicles on the roads; in Germany 
the figure exceeds 2 million. 

Traffic congestion problems are fol- 
lowing the increase in motor vehicles in 
European countries. Some idea of the 
comparative position of European coun- 
tries may be seen by expressing occu- 
pancy of road space in terms of vehicles 
per mile of road. In Table 2, roads 
without a surface other than the natural 
soil in place have been excluded since 
the traffic on such roads is generally 
small and local in character. To sum 
up, the general traffic picture in Europe 
is of a rapidly increasing number of 
private motor vehicles and in recent 
years the emergence of small motor- 
cycles, a rise in the number of goods 
vehicles, and a fall in the number of 
public service vehicles. 


AccIDENT TRENDS 


The growth of motor traffic since the 
war-has been accompanied by a steady 
increase in the number of road accidents. 
Whether this increase can be halted or 
materially reduced is the central argu- 
ment; it is too often discussed as a prob- 
lem in itself without due regard being 
given to such important but intangible 
factors as public opinion. The “public 
mind” in relation to road accidents 
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varies widely between the several coun- 
tries of Europe, Great Britain included, 
and this accounts in part for the wide 
range of punishments and other deter- 
rents applicable in these countries. What 
is interesting and to a degree encourag- 
ing Js that road accidents aré not in- 
creasing in direct proportion to the 
increase in motor vehicles; as motor 
vehicle totals rise the number of deaths 
per vehicle tends to fall, although the 
absolute number of deaths continues to 
rise. ‘This divergence between the two 
graphs is most marked in countries, 
such as the United States and Great 
Britain, which can claim to have made 
some progress in road accident preven- 
tion. 

It is difficult to give complete and 
convincing reasons for this phenomenon, 
since it appears in greater or less degree 
in countries which pay relatively little 
attention to road safety matters as well 
as in those which treat road safety as a 
major problem. The explanation must 
lie partly in increasing traffic congestion, 
which slows down vehicles, partly in the 
improvements in roads and vehicles. 
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which enable drivers to avoid dangers 
more readily, and perhaps mainly in the 
emergence of a generation which is ac- 
climated to the new conditions brought 
about by motor traffic. 

The education of children in road 
safety is undoubtedly a major factor in 
this acclimatization, and it is noticeable 
that in Great Britain there has been a 
continuous fall in the death rate and 
casualty rate among children of school 
age. The number of deaths of children 
aged 5-15 per 100,000 population of 
children of the same ages was 8.2 in 
1951; by 1957 it had fallen to 5.4. The 


casualty rates—deaths and injuries—for 


the same age groups were 483 in 1951 
and 467 in 1957, in spite of an increase 
in the numbers of children in this age 
group from 6.8 million to 7.8 million 
over these years. 

Figures of road deaths in the eleven 
European countries listed in previous 
tables are given in Table 3, together 
with the numbers of deaths in edch 
country per 100,000 motor vehicles. The 
road safety problem in Europe in terms 
of deaths and injuries is at present 


TABLE 3—DEATHS ON THe ROAD 


Roan DEATHS 


COUNTRY 
1948 1955 

Belgium............ rer 7155 828° 
Dermat. is és deaea heres eee as 405 605 
France.........02.cecceeeee 2,689° 8,058¢ 
German Federal Republic....| 6,324¢ | 12,340 
Great Britkin............... 4,513 5,526 
Irish Republic. ............. 201 282 
Ltalyc oie bape pig atest 2,651 -| 5,752 
Netherlands..............5. 952 1,552 
NOWAY oeta use ota ses 121 213 
Sweden i cane tinier h atel ba es8 531 902 
Switzerland. .........0ee00: 711 992 

e Died within 30 days. 

è Killed outright. 


e Died within 3 days. 
4 Year 1950. 


ROAD DEATHS PER 100,000 
Moror VEHICLES (Ex- 


ROAD DEATHS PER 
100,000 MOTOR 


. CLUDING MOTORCYCLES) VEHICLES 
1948 1955 1948 1955 
271 146 192 04 
245 190 200 136 
158 192 129 100 
6344 536 3244 210 
153 115 129 91 
195 161 186 124 
634 439 392 146 
639 303 421 151 
109. 103 91 84 
203 119 128 86 
512 376 184 
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comparable in size to the problem in 
the United States. In the eleven coun- 
tries given in the above table, with a 
total population of 235 million, some 
37,000 persons were killed and 1.75 mil- 
lion injured in 1955 compared with 
38,000 killed and 1.4 million injured out 
of a population of 165 million in the 
United States. In Europe as a whole, 
excluding the Iron Curtain countries, 
the population is now 332 million and 
road deaths are now running at a rate 
of between 40,000 and 50,000 a year; 
Injuries amount to about 2 million. 
The road safety problems facing Eu- 
ropean countries differ in some respects 
from one country to another. A basic 
factor is that a large increase in motor 
traffic has been superimposed on road 
networks which are in many cases in- 
adequate for the vastly increased traffic 
volumes, but differences in national tem- 
perament and institutions result in spe- 
cial difficulties which are more acute in 
some countries than others. In Great 
Britain and the Scandinavian countries, 
for instance, much more control of motor 
traffic appears to be possible by means 
of regulation of road users than in the 
Latin countries. Every Briton who 
visits the Continent is quickly made 
aware that vehicle speeds are generally 
higher in Continental countries than in 
Great Britain. This again is a result 
of different temperaments, and it is also 
a consequence of the Continental de- 
velopments in building motorways and 
the ability in many cases to build roads 
in long straight stretches through rela- 
tively unpopulated areas so that high 
speeds are possible. For this reason, 


accidents in Continental countries tend- 


to have more serious consequences than 
accidents in Great Britain. 

We are handicapped in the extent of 
our information about accident trends 
in Europe by the absence of any de- 
tailed information about mileages trav- 
eled by vehicles of different types in 
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various countries. Comparisons in terms 
of accidents per licensed vehicle take no — 
account of the differences in distance 
traveled by automobiles, motorcycles, or 
other vehicles. While this does not in- 
validate the general accident trend of 
rising absolute totals of casualties ac- 
companied by a falling death rate per 
vehicle, it does affect comparisons be- 
tween countries which are increasing 
their relatively low mileage motorcycle 
population at a faster rate than their 
relatively high mileage automobile pop- 
ulation and countries which are doing 
the reverse. This gap in the statistics of 
road accidents and traffic is being nar- 
rowed by agreements between countries 
to produce vehicle mileage data for 
analysis by the Economic Commission 
for Europe. - 


APPROACHES TO THE SOLUTION OF THE 
PROBLEM 


One of the major difficulties in con- 
trasting the European and the United 
States approach is that there is as yet 
relatively little common ground between 
the European nations. American ex- 
perts in this field will no doubt be 
familiar with similar problems which 
arise from a lack of co-ordination be- 
tween states. The uniform vehicle code 
which is urged on the American states 
is an attempt to secure a measure of 
uniformity and seems to be succeeding 


‘admirably. At the same time there are 


still divergences between the various 
states; and administrators in America 
can appreciate the difficulty of bringing 
matters still further into line. In Eu- 
rope the position is similar, although 
the difficulties are even greater. Quite 
apart from the racial and linguistic dif- 
ficulties, there is probably a wider varia- 
tion in economic progress between the 
various European countries than between 
the various American states. These, 
however, are probably less important 
than the differences in attitude between 
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certain of the countries. One example 
-may suffice to show what is meant. In 
Germany, before a driving test is passed, 
it is necessary for the candidate to have 
undergone a set period of driving in- 
struction. This is not the case in 
France; there, however, a strict control 
is exercized over persons who set them- 
selves ‘up as professional instructors. 
The United Kingdom, on the other hand, 
has a completely different attitude in 


that a comprehensive driving test is pre- 


scribed but nothing is laid down as to 
how preparation for the test should be 
undergone. 

To reconcile these various attitudes 
clearly presents difficulties, and in so far 
as uniformity has been achieved in 
Europe much credit must be given to the 
Economic Commission for Europe which, 
working through the Working Party on 
Road Traffic Accidents, has achieved 
much. The recommendations of the 
Working Party are not ultimately bind- 
ing on governments, but they have made 
for greater uniformity, notably in the 
field of examining the physical and 
mental standards required of motor ve- 
hicle drivers and in the preparation of 
an international driving manual. Al- 
though it is difficult to talk about a 
European attitude, there are certain 
factors which are fairly general on the 
European scene and which contrast very 
sharply with American practice. One 
obvious factor is the emphasis which 
American authorities place on private— 
nongovernment—effort. Perhaps two of 
the most salient features of the Ameri- 
can road safety effort are first the bi- 
partite structure under which, in some 
states such as California, road safety is 
tackled partly by a government organ- 
ization and partly by a public support 
group, the staffs of which may be identi- 
cal or, failing that,- may work in close 
co-operation. Another is the contribu- 
tion of large privately financed organiza- 
tions such as the Automotive Safety 
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Foundation and the Association of Casu- 
alty and Surety Companies, to name but 
two. These arrangements, which harness 
the resources of commerce and industry 
to the cause of traffic safety, play a far 
larger part in the United States than in 
Europe. In Europe the tendency is 
rather to leave the initiative in road 
safety matters to the government of the 
country concerned and for industry to 
contribute money to societies which aim 
to further the cause of road safety, 
without themselves participating ac- 


tively in the accident prevention effort. 


In Britain certain private companies are 
now taking a more positive attitude to- 
wards the problem, but by and large 
the European contribution on the non- 
governmental side lags behind the Ameri- 
can. 

The second major difference which 


must be apparent to anyone with a 


knowledge of conditions on both sides 
of the Atlantic is the very considerable 
effort made in the road safety field by 
American universities and colleges. The 
amount of research and teaching which 
goes on in American universities is not 
matched in Europe, where we have no 
counterparts to the Center for Safety 
Education of New York University, the 
Traffic Institute at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, the Highway Traffic Safety 
Center at Michigan State, and the re- 
search unit of California University at 
Los Angeles. These large university in- 
stitutions direct research and spread, 
through the training of teachers, a com- 
prehensive knowledge of accident pre- 
vention. The European effort is cor- 
respondingly very small and should ob- 
viously be increased. 

The third main difference between the 
American and European effort lies in the 
amount of resources both In manpower 
and finance which are deployed. America 
is a relatively rich country and has more 
scope for this type of activity than the 
average European state. But, even al- 
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lowing for the relative economic pros- 
perity of the United States, there is no 
doubt that more of the national income 
and more of the national brainpower is 
devoted to this particular problem. This 
is shown not only in the attitude of the 
universities but in the—by European 
standards—extremely generous staffing 
of American organizations. 

These differences are immediately ap- 
parent to the observer who is acquainted 
with conditions on both sides of the 
Atlantic. There are others, notably in 
relation to the emphasis placed on the 
various remedial measures. 
come traditional in Europe to concen- 
trate on “The Three E’s,” education, 
engineering, and enforcement. The 
tendency in the United States on the 
other hand is to break down the subject 
into ten or more components. The re- 
sult of this has been that, whereas in 
‘Europe debate and discussion on road 
safety are limited—broadly speaking—to 
enforcement, engineering, and propa- 
ganda, in America the discussion ranges 
far more widely. Road safety propa- 
ganda, for example, which in Britain at 
any rate is the predominant factor in 
the road safety field, is in America no 
more important than a close considera- 
tion of the qualifications for a driving 
license. In other words the European 
countries have concentrated on road 
safety education and propaganda and on 
remedial engineering. 


INTERCHANGE OF Facts AND VIEWS 


The principal point, however, is the 
extent to which European countries can 
learn from the United States and vice 
versa. There is fortunately a good deal 
of interchange of facts and views. Men- 
tion has been made of the work of the 
Working Party on Road Traffic Acci- 
dents, which is progressing at Geneva 
under the aegis of the Economic 
Commission for Europe. This covers 
nineteen European countries, including 


It has be- | 
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Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Hun- 
gary, Yugoslavia, Poland, and the Soviet 
Union. A representative of the United 
States usually attends sessions of the 
Working Party as an observer, which 
enables an exchange of views to be made 
not only between the European coun- 
tries but also between those countries 
and the United States. As an example 
of the progress that has been made, a 
uniform system of traffic signs and road 
markings has been agreed upon for most 


“countries on the continent ‘of Europe, 


and it has been possible to incorporate 
much of this system into the substan- 
tially different British one. 

The collection of statistics on traffic 
and accidents on a uniform basis, which 
is essential both to any over-all ap- 
preciation of the road accident problem 
in Europe and to the measurement of 
progress in different countries, has been 
largely achieved by the Commission’s 
Working Party on Transport Statistics. 

In addition to the Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe, international discussion 
and study are carried on by such bodies 
as the Permanent International Associa- 
tion of Road Congresses (PIARC) and 
the World Touring and Automobile Or- 
ganization (OTA), which have done a 
great deal to stimulate the interchange 
of ideas between America and Europe. 
The OTA also arranged an International 
Road Safety Congress in. September 
1958 at which international co-operation 
was one of the themes. 

A number of European experts have 
visited the United States for varying 
periods of time to study road accident 
prevention there. These trips have been 
undertaken partly as research projects . 
and partly through such organizations 
as the Commonwealth Fund of New 
York. Of particular note in this con- 
nection was the visit of a mission in 
1954 of thirty-two members from eleven 
countries, which went to the United 
States under the joint aegis of the Or- 
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ganization for European Economic Co- 
operation and the United States Foreign 
Operations Administration. This mis- 
sion was able to study at first hand traf- 
fic engineering and control in the United 
States. Its report, subsequently pub- 
lished by OEEC, may prove to have a 
considerable influence on future thought 
and action in road safety and traffic con- 
trol in Europe. 

Besides the contacts afforded by inter- 
national organizations, links have been 
established between universities and na- 
tional safety councils on both sides of 
the Atlantic, and research organizations 
are kept in‘touch with each other’s ac- 
tivities by the publication and exchange 
of technical information. The Road 
Research Laboratory in the United 
Kingdom—a governmental organization 
-—~is the largest organization in Europe 
concerned entirely with the problems of 
road traffic and road construction. Much 
of the laboratory’s work is devoted spe- 
cifically to road safety research. Al- 
though financed by government funds, 
the laboratory is entirely free to make 
public the results of its research. Since 
the war the laboratory has made avail- 
able to interested organizations and per- 
sons throughout the world hundreds of 
research notes on the results of their in- 
quiries into road safety problems. In 
addition the laboratory summarizes and 
publishes monthly the results of research 
carried out in other countries. 


SPECULATIONS AND PROSPECTS 


In the earlier part of this article 
the writer’s remarks were based on in- 
formation generally available in Europe 
and the United States; in what follows 
he is expressing a personal view. 

It is an easy and almost certain fore- 
cast that traffic conditions in Great 
Britain and Europe will continue year 
by year, and perhaps at an accelerating 
rate, to approach more closely to those 
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presently found in the United States. 
The one development which might ma- 
terially affect this prediction is the 
quite surprising growth in light motor- 
cycles and motor assisted bicycles, to 
which reference has already been made. 
This development may in its turn affect 
road safety and the figures of deaths and 
injuries on the road, in part because the 


machine itself is so vulnerable and in 


part because the requirements and regu- 
lations governing these vehicles differ 
materially between the different coun- 
tries concerned. In most European 
countries a driving test is not required 
for these machines; in general the Con- 
tinental attitude is to regard them as 
more akin to pedal cycles than to motor 
vehicles, and thus to subject them to 
correspondingly fewer restrictions. In 
Great Britain we class a “moped” as a 
motorcycle and consider it necessary for 
its rider to be subjected to a driving test 
and the other legal obligations—third 
party insurance for example—which ap- 
ply to the driver of an ordinary motor- 
cycle. It seems a reasonable assump- 
tion that as congestion in town increases 
the “moped” will play an increasingly 
larger part in European city traffic, and 
will also develop in rural areas, espe- 
cially as public passenger transport in 
these areas is becoming progressively 
less profitable to operate. It will there- 
fore be necessary for those concerned in 
Great Britain and the countries on the 


Continent to keep a very close watch 


on the development of the “moped” and 
the light weight motorcycle, so as to be 
ready to introduce any regulatory meas- 
ures which may be necessary. 

To speculate about the future trend 
of traffic accidents, and the possible 
ways in which it can be fought, is to 
enter into the realms of high conjecture. 
One school of thought tends to the opin- 
ion that we have probably exhausted 
the possibility of new and original meas- 
ures to cut down the casualty rate, and 
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that the most we can do is to fight a 
holding operation. While it is certainly 
true that there is no single or simple 
remedy for the prevention of road ac- 
cidents, the author is not one of those 
who believe that we have by any means 
exhausted the scope of possible new 
preventive measures. 

So far as the vehicle itself is con- 
cerned, it does seem probable that the 
scope for future improvement, so far as 
safety qualities are concerned, is rela- 
tively limited. The standard of braking 
and steering efficiency on modern cars 
is almost miraculously high; there are, 
however, further possibilities of mini-’ 
mizing the severity of accidents by the 
development of safety belts, less danger- 
ous body materials, and so forth. Simi- 
larly, while the roads of the future will 
undoubtedly be superior to those of the 
past—regarded as avenues of transport 
—the main pattern for road develop- 
ment has undoubtedly been laid down. 

It is to the road user, whether he be a 
driver of a private car, a professional 
driver of a truck or bus, a motorcyclist, 
a pedal cyclist, or a pedestrian, that we 
must look if really substantial inroads 
are to be made in future years in the 
present appalling totals of deaths and 
injuries on our roads, and it is precisely 
in this sector of our problem that the 
writer believes in the possibility of 
great advance. To take only one ex- 
ample, the possibilities of conditioning 
road users through the media of radio 
and television have barely been tapped; 
it is only fair here to say that the United 
States is much ahead of Great Britain 
and Europe in this field, as was perhaps 
to be expected. There is no question in 
the writer’s view that there is a growing 
need for more intensive research into the 
techniques of visual and aural safety 
propaganda and teaching. To make this 
point clearer, what we need to establish 
is the impact of different types of 
propaganda on the minds of those to 
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whom that propaganda is directed. It 
is the writer’s strongly held view that 
much of our present well-meant effort 
in this field is nullified, or at least: has 
its usefulness impaired, precisely be- 
cause we do not know and cannot meas- 
ure this impact. If we could, we might 
well learn valuable, indeed startling, les- 
sons about the relative value of the dif- 
ferent types of propaganda, and thus be 
able to secure a much better return for 
our efforts. That intensive propaganda 
and education of a specialized kind un- 
doubtedly give results is proved by the 
figures of child casualties quoted earlier 
in this article; there can be no doubt 
that concentration on this field will be 
the biggest single factor in producing a 
traffic-minded and traffic-conscious pop- 
ulation for the future. 

The aim and object of all road safety 
propaganda, and education is, of course, 
to develop in the road user of whatever 
kind the highest possible consciousness 
of the responsibilities and duties falling 
upon him and the knowledge of the 
proper ways in which those responsi- 
bilities and duties can be exercised. 
Alongside this must be education in 
social responsibility. The ownership of 
a motor vehicle today is no longer simply 
a matter of “keeping up with the 
Joneses”; such ownership involves ob- 
ligations to other members of the com- 
munity which are as yet imperfectly 
realized. This failure of moral con- 
sciousness is reflected in the attitude of 
the general public to road accidents and 
to the penalties and disqualifications 
which the courts of law impose for 
breaches of the rules. By and large it is 
fair to say that the courts of any given 
country are not likely in general to 
punish motorists for offenses to a degree 
higher than what public opinion regards 
as acceptable. The mere raising of 
maximum penalties for such serious of-. 
fenses as dangerous or reckless driving 
or driving when drunk is not therefore 
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likely to achieve much. In any event all 
punishment is a tacit admission of fail- 
ure, inasmuch as punishment must fol- 
low the offense. What we want to do is 
to create the conditions where the of- 
fense will not take place, and in the 
writer’s view the most effective single 
way to make progress towards this end 
is by increased study of the effects of 
road safety education and propaganda 
of all kinds. The writer was glad to 
learn,-on a recent visit to the United 
States, that some work on this is in fact 
being done. | 
It is without doubt true that the great 
majority of accidents are the result of a 
failure of the human element—the im- 
paired judgment, the fatally slow reac- 
tion time, the risk taken heedlessly and 
perhaps unknowingly. Not all the vari- 
ous categories of the human failure to 
adjust to modern traffic conditions can 
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be expected to respond to education and 
propaganda, however intensive and well 
directed. We cannot therefore reason- 
ably expect that all our efforts in the 
field of accident prevention will one day 
eliminate death and injury on our roads 
as medical research has eliminated ma- 
laria and will no doubt in time root out 
cancer. To suppose, however, that we 
should relax our efforts in any way be- 
cause complete success is unattainable 
would be to be unnecessarily cast down. 
The facts and figures of the situation, 
correctly interpreted, show the measure 


“of success that has been achieved hith- 


erto—and the problem is little more 
than half a century old, and has been 
intensively studied for a much shorter 
time than that. New techniques are 
opening up; others will without doubt 
emerge. In this context one can be both 
a realist and an optimist as well. 


SOCIOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 
ECONOMICS 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Enquête sur Panticolonialisme: Inquiry on 


Anti-Colonialism. (Estudos de Ciétciasn | 


Politicas e Sociais.) Pp. 394. Lisbon: 
Overseas Ministry of the Portuguese 
Government, 1957. No price. 

Under the title of Inquiry on Anti- 
Colonialism, the Portuguese Ministério do 
Ultramar has produced an oddly assorted 
miscellany of articles on different aspects 
of colonial problems. More rigid adher- 
ence to the area staked out in the title 
would have lent the volume both greater 
coherence and greater interest. As it is, 
the inquiry is largely abortive because it 
never properly comes to grips with its sub- 
ject. So wide and haphazard a range is 
covered in the dozen articles it contains— 
eight in English, three in French, and one 
in Spanish—that all sense of specific focus 
is lost. f 

The brief Introduction by Commodore 
M. M. Sarmento Rodrigues, former Min- 
ister for Overseas Provinces, presumably 
states the reason why the Government 
sponsored the book. Specifically directing 
himself to the North American people, the 
Commodore is concerned to point out. that 
the United States is making a potentially 


disastrous mistake in so far as it backs 


independence for “unqualified populational 
groups” in Africa who have no title to 
preferential rights and who would have 
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put forward no claims if they had not 
been encouraged from outside. The Afri- 
cans, interrupted in their upward march 
under imperial auspices, will fall to Com- 
munism, and the Europeans, deprived of 
Africa, will.be headed for ruin. “With 
Africa as a foe and Europe annihilated, 
what could the Free World count on?” 

The Commodore’s fellow Portuguese au- 
thors rally to his support better than do 
the others. Professor Adriano Moreira, in 
particular; stresses another officially sup- 
ported theme: the right of the Portuguese © 


to refuse to acknowledge that any of their 


territories are non-self-governing and must 
therefore be reported on under Article 73e 
of the United Nations. Charter. With 
sound discretion He bases his argument 
almost exclusively on the sovereign right 
of governments to make their own deter- 
minations as to the status of different parts 
of their domains. His statement of the 
legal case for Portugal’s refusal as indi- 
cated by United Nations precedents is far 
more persuasive than any which he might 
have made to justify the substantive con- 
tention that the country’s African and 
other possessions do not fall squarely in 
the non-self-governing category. - In a more 
general sense Professor Jorge Dias rallies 
to the cause by presenting a lyrical account 
of Portuguese overseas: expansion which 
has “a meaning ‘of high transcendence in 
the history of mankind” since it was car- 
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ried on by the Portuguese man who is 
“above all, profoundly humane and kind- 
hearted, without being weak.” 

For the rest, to mention only a few of 
the articles, Henry Wells presents an in- 
formative and optimistic survey of devel- 
opments toward self-government in Ameri- 
can dependencies; J. Roussier deals with 
colonial movements for emancipation which 
he appears to see as inevitable because 
colonization is a school for nationalism; 
and R. Le Tourneau undertakes a realistic 
examination of the causes of North African 
movements for autonomy. Other articles 
deal with Brazil in the early and Australia 
and New Zealand in the later nineteenth 
century, and with the Spanish dependencies. 

It is regrettable that in preparing so 
handsomely presented a volume a little 
more attention could not have been given 
to correcting the often awkward and some- 
- times almost unintelligible English of the 
Portuguese writers. Thus, to pick an ex- 
ample somewhat at random, Professor 
Moreira comments: “So that it becomes 
evident how A.73e of the Charter tends 
more and more to be deviated from the 
technical standing on which it was for- 
mulated, to be transformed into a political 
instrument of the anticolonialism in cause.” 

RUPERT EMERSON 

Professor of Government 

Harvard University 


WERNER BURMEISTER (Ed.). Democratic 
Institutions in the World Today. (The 
Library of World Affairs, No. 38.) Pp. 
v, 157. - New York: Frederick A. Praeger 
under the auspices of The London In- 
stitute of World Affairs, 1958. $5.00. 
This collection, originally published by 

the London Institute of World Affairs, 


comprises a group of lectures given in 1957. 


at the University of London, plus an addi- 
tional chapter on the United States. Hap- 
pily the editor has not imposed content 
uniformity on his colleagues, and the meth- 
ods used to pursue the topic in various 
parts of the world vary as much as the 
subject matter. This is particularly for- 
tunate since the study of comparative 
political institutions in this country is so 
often limited to the European scene, in 
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part at least because of a desire to deal 
with relatively uniform patterns of de- 
velopment and contemporary status. 

Thus the editor, who contributes the 
chapter on Western Europe, is free to 
eliminate the British Isles and concentrate 
his attention on the “assumptions” of 
democratic society in France, Germany, 
and Italy. In his evaluation of these areas 
stress is laid upon political, social, and 
economic reforms as forces tending to 
break down the anti-state premises of 
large parts of the population, rather than 
on the more formalistic legal institutions 
which have emerged in the past dozen 
years. Thus, in Germany, special im- 
portance is given to the emergence of 
the postwar CDU (Christian Democratic 
Union) as a moderate political party which 
accepts rather than rejects the values of 
a democratic society. 

Lewis, Oliver, and Tinker, considering 
Africa and the Middle and Far East, neces- 
sarily set their evaluation of democratic 
institutions with a considerable emphasis 
on history and culture patterns. The im- 
pact of Western ideas, the development of 
a small educated class, the challenge of an 
aggressive and intellectually militant Com- 
munism—all these are part of the rapidly 
developing institutionalization of democ- 
racy, albeit with some.caution on the actual 
depths to which democratic ideas, in the 
Western sense, may have penetrated. 

Mr. Pear’s chapter on the United States 


` has an especially appealing first few pages 


on the Constitution, pages which might 
well be reproduced in any volume of read- 
ings on American government, though to 
this reviewer the emphasis on McCarthyism 
in the second half of his chapter seems 
somewhat overdone. 

This is a first-rate collection of studies 
on the development of comparative de- 
mocracies, a collection which fortunately is 
not constrained to a uniformity of analysis 
nor to a consideration of the primarily 
formalistic institutions of a democratic so- 
ciety. It is well worth a careful reading. 

RICHARD M. ScAMMON 

Director of Elections Research 

Governmental Affairs Institute 

Washington, D. C. 
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ARNOLD TOYNBEE and Veronica M, Toyn- 
BEE (Eds.). The Eve of War, 1939, 
(Survey of International Affairs, 1939- 
1946.) Pp. xvi, 744. London: Oxford 
University Press under the auspices of 
the Royal Institute of International Af- 
fairs, 1958. $14.40. 


The events which followed the second 
partition of Czechoslovakia in March 1939 
furnish an enlightening case study in dip- 
lomatic frustration. Hitler’s decision to 
continue on the road of conquest was al- 
ready made, and after a delay of a few 
days Prime Minister Chamberlain’s disil- 
lusionment was nearly complete. Stalin’s 
major shift in policy had been indicated by 
the replacement of Litvinov by Molotov 
as Foreign Minister. Most of the crucial 
decisions which led to war were made by 
these three men. 

Throughout the five-and-a-half month 
period tension rose steadily, as Chamberlain 
tried desperately to shore up an alliance 
system to contain Hitler on. both eastern 
and western fronts. He issued stronger 
warnings and signed stronger pledges than 
Britain had ever before felt necessary in 
peacetime. His efforts were made futile 
at every turn by the absence from his 
coalition of the only member whose pres- 
ence would have stayed Hitler’s hand-——the 
Soviet Union. 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature of 
this monumental sequel to the Royal In- 
stitute’s The World in March 1939 is the 
extent to which its massive documentation 
and tremendous array of detail combine to 
confirm the general historical view of the 
incidents under review. For that matter, 
not too much revision has seemed necessary 
since the initial release of the several war- 
guilt documents in the blue, yellow, and 
white books of 1939. The pattern of his- 
tory at that time had attained almost the 
inexorable momentum of Greek tragedy 
and the actors could apparently do nothing 
to prevent the fatal conclusion, 

Readers familiar with the Survey series 
will need no assurance of this volume’s 
high quality or of its scholarly and exhaus- 
tive examination of all the documents. It 
is in every way worthy of the Royal In- 
stitute’s standards and will be, as intended, 
the definitive history of the period. Two 
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special features deserve comment. Vis- 
count Chilston has supplied an illuminating 
last chapter, “Rearmament in Britain and 
France between the Munich Crisis and the 
Outbreak of War,” which explores the 
technical and political reasons for the lag 
and the dire diplomatic consequences of 
the consequent weak posture of the West. 
The maps—gatefold and colored—show the 
world political, physical, and population 
situations in 1939, and draw a lucid little 
note from Toynbee, pointing out that be- 
fore 1940 all powers faced at most a two- 
front war threat, whereas technical de- 
velopments during World War IT have 
created a three-front problem, which the 
maps are designed to illustrate. 
OLIVER BENSON ` 
Professor of Government “ 
University of Oklahoma 


Wurm R. FRYE. 
Peace Force. Pp. xii, 227. New York: 
Oceana Publications under the auspices 
of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, 1957. $3.75 cloth bound, 
$1.00 paperbound. 


ARTHUR N. HOLCOMBE. Strengthening the 
United Nations: Commission to Study 
the Organization of Peace. Pp. xii, 276. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1957. 
$4.00. 


These two books combine vision and 
experience in examining the means by 
which the United Nations can be used 
more effectively in the resolution of inter- 
national tension and to promote world wel- 
fare. The first study was prompted by the 
prospect of a major review of the United 
Nations Charter attendant on the tenth 
anniversary of the Organization. It con- 
tains twenty-four recommendations cover- 
ing the gamut of United Nations func- 
tions and powers, most of which would not 
require formal revision of the Charter. Mr. 
Frye’s book relates specifically to the 
implications of the United Nations role in 
the Suez crisis and is a tour de force, con- 
sidering the immediacy of the problems 
with which his forthright analysis and 
judicious proposals are concerned. Both 
books reflect a mature assessment of United 
Nations potentialities, soberly recognizing 
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that contemporary national policies severely 
constrict its actions, yet charting ways in 
which its growing influence may be further 
enhanced, l 

The central point of emphasis in both 
studies is -strengthening the persuasive 
rather than the coercive powers of the 
United Nations. Frye in particular dis- 
misses as beyond practical possibility pro- 
posals for a police force which would meet 
international aggression with armed might. 
He is convinced that the members of the 
United Nations will not support even a 
small lightly armed force of volunteers on 
a permanent basis, let alone implementing 
the type of military’ sanctions originally 
envisaged in the Charter. What may be 
possible, however, is a “peace force,” as 
distinct from a “fighting force.” Its job 
. would be to prevent fighting. It would 
serve as an international trip wire, “a 


strip of insulation or a tranquilizer between © 


hostile and fearful states.” It could patrol 
ceasefires and armistices, prevent border 
crossings, perhaps enforce arms embargoes. 
The powers of such a group, Frye stresses, 
“would lie less in their rifles than in their 
armbands; they would represent the moral 
authority of the United Nations.” 

The axiom on which this concept rests 
is found in the terms of reference pre- 
scribed by the General Assembly for the 
United Nations Emergency Force in the 
Suez crisis—the hotly criticized provision 
that the force would operate only “with 
the consent of the parties concerned.” It 
is Frye’s contention that on this basis—of 
the use of the force solely under conditions 
of mutual cohsent—it should be possible to 
establish and hold in readiness for future 
contingencies a permanent staff of officers 
headed by an advisor to the Secretary- 
General, and a small “observer corps,” 
backstopped by elements which member 
governments could earmark for observa- 
‘tion and patrol service of limited duration. 

The Commission to Study the Organiza- 
tion of Peace favors a permanent United 
Nations force along the general lines es- 
poused by Frye. But it lays considerably 
more stress on measures to firm up the 
authoritative position of the United Na- 
tions, especially in the investigation of in- 
ternational tensions and in applying .pre- 
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ventive sanctions to illegal behavior prior 
to hostilities. - It urges that international 
sanctions be channelled through the United 
Nations rather than undertaken independ- 
ently, except in immediate self-defense. 
The Commission seems not to have faced 
squarely the question of whether the same 
international organization can be éffective 
if it attempts to use both compulsive and 
persuasive force; or, to put it differently, 
whether the development of nominally 
stronger United Nations authority to apply 
coercive powers is compatible with the 
mobilization of a truly operational “peace 
force,” considering the contemporary char- 
acter of international relations. 

The real boldness of the Commission’s 
recommendations appears in nonpolitical 
areas. It envisages major new roles for 
the United Nations, including the acquisi- 
tion of title to, and the administration of, 
contested areas of international importance 
such as key facilities for international water 
»and air transport, and the Antarctic con- 
tinent. It suggests that the General As- 
sembly declare the title of the interna- 
tional community to the high seas, and— 
before it becomes subject to competitive 
national claims-—-to outer space. It pro- 
poses some new sources of revenue for the 
United Nations relatively independent of 
national governments. It vigorously urges 
a United Nations Development Agency 
which would have the central authority to 
coordinate and direct the operational man- 
agement of large scale international as- 
sistance for economic development projects. 
In this and certain other organs of the 
United Nations, the Commission leans to 
weighted voting .as a means of enticing 
support from countries with the heaviest 
resources to contribute. 

The authorship of these studies com- 
mands respect. Mr. Frye is United Na- 
tions correspondent of the Christian Science 
Monitor. -He conducted the inquiry under 
the auspices of the Carnegie Endowment 
of International Peace and in consultation 
with a distinguished advisory committee. 
The Commission to Study the Organiza- 
tion of Peace is the research affiliate of the 
American Association for the United Na- 
tions. It, comprises 100 scholars and per- . 
sons with practical experience in interna- 
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tional, political and economic affairs, under 
the chairmanship of Professor Holcombe. 
Purre E. JAcos 
Professor of Political Science 
University of Pennsylvania 


GUNNAR HECKSCHER. The Study of Com- 
parative Government and Politics. Pp. 
72. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1957. $4.25. i 


Gunnar Heckscher, Professor of Political 
Science at the University of Stockholm, has 
written this book with two ends in view. 
It is first a report on a conference on 
teaching and research in comparative gov- 
ernment held by the International Political 
Science ‘Association in Florence in April 
1954. And secondly, Professor Heckscher, 
while drawing upon the twenty-seven work- 
ing papers and the discussions of some 
fifty political scientists from Asia, Europe, 
and America attending the conference, has 
attempted to present his own views on 
the study of comparative government and 
politics. | 

Comparative politics is perhaps the fast- 
est growing field in political science at the 
moment. But unless there is some clarity 
as to the purpose of comparative studies, 
there is a real danger that these new’ de- 
velopments, as attractive as they may at 
first seem, may plunge us into a new kind 
of parochialism—with either many inter- 
esting but discrete and unrelated studies of 
foreign countries, or else many irrelevant 
comparative studies. Professor Heckscher 
has tried to introduce some clarity, but 
regrettably has not succeeded. I say re- 
. grettably not only because clarity is so 
badly needed, but because Professor Heck- 
scher has done so well in raising many of 
the touchy problems. 

In the first part of this volume, Heck- 
scher discusses general methodological prob- 
lems such as those involved in developing 
. typologies, the usefulness of a configurative 
approach, the need for drawing from other 
disciplinés, and the ways in which com- 
parisons can be made. He then goes on 
to discuss the application of comparative 
methods in political science, first in area 
studies and then in specific instances: na- 
tionalized industries, parliamentary pro- 
cedure, democratic control of foreign pol- 
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icy, electoral systems and. elections, politi- 
cal parties, and contemporary revolutionary 
movements and revolutions. 

Why these particular problem areas are 
selected—-except that papers on these sub- 
jects were delivered at the Florence meet- 
ing—is not clear. And this leads us to the 
nub of the question. Why are we making 
comparisons? What are we comparing and 
with what end in view? Professor Heck- 
scher explains that comparative studies 
help us to understand foreign countries, 
contribute to an understanding of our own 
institutions, and help to develop the in- 
stitutions of others. And finally, compara- 
tive studies help us to develop “general 
theory” and permit us to “test specific 
hypotheses.” But- general theory and hy- 
potheses about what? This is not clear. 
This is even less clear when one looks at 
the kinds of topics suggested by Professor 
Heckscher for comparative research. Had 
more attention been given to the rationale 
for comparative studies and to suggesting 
research areas appropriate to this rationale, 
Professor Heckscher’s book would have 
had far more clarity. As a statement of 
some of the problems confronting students 
of. comparative politics and as a statement 
of some of the thinking in the field, Pro- 
fessor Heckscher’s book is useful. But so 
much more could have been done! 

Myron WEINER 

Assistant Professor of Political Science 

University of Chicago 


STUART HULL McIntyre. Legal Effect of 
World War II on Treaties of the United 
States. Pp. xi, 392. The Hague: Marti- 
nus Nijhoff, 1958. Guilders 28.50. 


‘This neatly printed book has, packed 
within its 392 pages, material which con- 
stitutes a real contribution to an under- 
standing of a difficult phase of international 
law: namely, that of the effect of war upon ~ 
treaties. l 

After a splendid introductory chapter the 
author proceeds to review the practice of 
the United States prior to World War II 
(Chap. 1). He then deals with the vari- 
ous “political treaties” (Chap. 3), “hu- 
manitarian treaties” (Chap. 4), and “eco- 
nomic treaties” (Chap. 5) which were in 
force with enemy states at the outbreak of 
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World War II. Chapter Six is devoted to 
` “Provisions in Peace. Treaties” and the au- 
thor’s conclusions are carried in Chapter 
Seven. There is a very good Bibliography 
_and a Table of Treaties. 

= In these “meaty” chapters there is an 
engaging discussion of various treaties, 
cases, and diplomatic exchanges, with cita- 
tions from writers and authorities. Gener- 
ous helpful footnotes add to the clarifica- 
tion of points here and there. 

By way of some general conclusions the 
author (p. 340) ‘states that “there is no 
instance in which the evidence is conclusive 
that the United States regarded any treaty 
as terminated by World War II” and “the 
vast majority of treaties were at most 
suspended, and even then only to the extent 
required by „the exigencies of the war 
and within the design of the. contracting 
parties.” 

Treaties intended specifically for war— 
conduct of war, prisoners of war, and so 
forth—remained in full force during the 
war. Many multilateral conventions relat- 
‘ Ing to humanitarian and economic bureaus 
remained in force. The United States re- 
_garded most of its bipartite treaties with 
enemy states as at least suspended. Treaty 
provisions relating to private rights tended 


to be more durable than those which. 


did not-—provided that respect for private 
rights was compatible with national policy 
during the war. When the intention of the 
parties was clear, the United States fol- 
lowed such an indication. The same result 
will ordinarily be reached whether one ap- 
plies the intention theory, the classification 
theory, or the municipal standard of com- 
patibility with national policy in time of 
war. 

The author allows that, although it would 
theoretically be desirable to have an inter- 
national authority to decide on the status 
of treaties between belligerents, states are 
not now willing to accept this procedure 
and “for a long time to come” are likely 
“to decide for themselves which treaties 
remain in force, are suspended, or are 
abrogated by war between the parties.” 

The reviewer finds this study of notable 
value in exploring an important area of 
international law. It is scholarly, well- 
documented, and clearly presented. The 
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important major conclusion reached to the 
effect that recent practice tends to produce 
a minimum wartime disturbance of inter- 
national treaty arrangements and normal 
international life is quite in line with cur- 
rent developments fo restrict--or even to 
outlaw—-war, and thus to exalt the rule of 
world law. 

‘This useful volume should find a place 
on the desks of teachers, students, and 
practitioners alike. 

J. EUGENE HARLEY 

Professor of Political Science 

University of Southern California 
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Joun W. CaucHey. In Clear and Present 
Danger: The Crucial State of Our Free- 
doms. Pp. ix, 207. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1958. $4.00. 


Professor Caughey has written an un- 
usually compendious review of that re- 
markably sick period in American history— 
the decade 1947~1957—-when the strongest 
nation on earth seemed to fear its own 
shadow and to have lost all faith in the 
institutions and values which had brought 
it to greatness. His book falls somewhere 
between history and journalism. It is 
neither remote enough from the events it 
recounts to be detached and dispassionate 
nor close enough to avoid a feeling that 


, much of it is dated. It is, moreover, so 


bareboned, so lacking in illustrative detail, 
that it cannot be said to succeed in bring- 
ing the record of this dreary decade to life. 

The book, nevertheless, admirably serves 
two useful purposes. It provides a care- 
fully ordered and proportioned record of 
the successive steps by which a panicky 
people relinquished individual rights in the 
spurious name of national security. And 
it shows to what a dangerous and dismay- 
ing degree this relinquishment, embraced 
initially as an emergency expedient, has 
come to be complacently accepted. “Much 
of the freedom-hampering factor in our 
striving for security . . . has been institu- 
tionalized and continued in full effect,” Mr. 
Caughey says. “That was the clear hazard 
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inherent in the program and is its natural 
upshot. Even though zeal for the crusade 
may fall off, the momentum and the 
channeling will keep the program going.” 

Tbis is profoundly true. The climate of 
freedom has improved in Washington and 
in most of the country during the last 
couple of years. The worst excesses of 
McCarthyism and of the loyalty-security 
program have abated; the procedures, at 
any rate, have been somewhat refined so 
that the atrocity stories which used to jog 
the popular conscience are less frequent. 
But it is important to remember that, al- 
though Senator McCarthy has been cen- 
sured and taken from the scene, Congress 
has never adopted any significant code of 
fair investigating procedure to restrain its 
Eastlands and Walters; and despite minor 
procedural reforms, the central vice of the 
loyalty-security program-——its reliance on 
faceless accusers—continues as an apparent 
fixture of American life. Mr. Caughey is 
thoroughly justified in the alarm he ex- 
presses over this debasement of the na- 
tional conscience. 

Perhaps Mr. Caughey somewhat under- 
estimates and understates the significance 
of the Supreme. Court’s championship of 
individual rights in its recent decisions. 
These amounted, he thinks, to no more 
than “marginal changes.” They were, 
nevertheless, symbolic, and it may be that 
they signified a general lifting of the smog. 
There is ample warrant, at any rate, for 
joining in the hopeful note on which he 
concludes: “The future does not have to 
be so out of step with our traditions, not 
even the immediate future. Not one of 
our betrayals of the freedoms has been 
written into the Constitution. . . . Con- 
sequently, nothing so elephantine as a 
Bricker Amendment is needed to reverse 
them. We as a people have it readily in 
our power to take the United States back 
to first principles. A summoning of popu- 
lar determination is all that is needed.” 

ALAN BARTH 

Editorial Writer 

The Washington Post 


MARTHA STRAYER. The D. A. R.: An In- 
formal History. Pp. vi, 262. Washing- 
ton: Public Affairs Press, 1958. $3.75. 
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Martha Strayer, a Washington journalist 
who has “covered” the National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
since 1921, and whose ancestry would 
qualify her for membership, has assembled 
a raft of material on resignations, projects, 
resolutions, and, above all, personalities 
associated with the DAR. This is both 
an informal and an unauthorized history. 
Miss Strayer was able to get no official 
co-operation from the Society; her requests 


' for permission to use official records of the 


DAR as source material were denied. By 
Miss Strayer’s own admission the book “is 
in no sense a definitive study.” 

Throughout the book, the author shows 
an understandable fascination with the ex- 
traordmary women who have been ‘suff- 
ciently genealogically pure, financially .se- 
cure, and personally aggressive to win 
election as presidents general. The group 
includes Mrs. Benjamin Harrison and Mrs. 
Adlai Stevenson—grandmother of the pres- 
idential candidate—as well as the wives of 
industrialists and bankers. There is, how- 
ever, no examination in depth of the aspira- 
tions of these leaders, nor is there any 
indication of the nature of the administra- 
tive hierarchy of the DAR. Occasional 
references to committee reports such as 
one by the National Defense Committee 
which was “prophetic of the subsequent at- 
titude towards the UN” would be a good 
deal more illuminating if they dealt with 
the actual committee work—or lack of it— 
and the methods and procedures of the 
committee. eo i 

Miss Strayer does exploit some of the 
things that for many people make the DAR 
synonymous with the characters in a Helen 
Hokinson sketch. The distress that the 
members felt on learning that a couple of 
membership pins had been located. in a 
pawnshop is highlighted, as is the -con- 
tinuing push to interest young women in 
membership in the Children of the Revolu- 
tion through “a lovely ball” which is never 
“a wallflower party, with too many girls 
and too few men.” 

There is a very real question as to 
whether this kind of book is worth the 
effort. After sixteen chapters, Miss Strayer 
remains unable or unwilling to analyze or 
evaluate the role of the DAR in the politi- 
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cal life of the country, or to theorize about 
the social impact of a patriotic group which 
has antagonized both Eleanor Roosevelt 
and Clare Boothe Luce as a consequence 
of a “whites only” restriction on the use of 
Constitution Hall. 
cept a careful defense of DAR activities 
and policies, a gentle or ungentle mocking 
of some of the absurdities for which the 
Jadies have been responsible, or a docu- 
mented chronicle showing how the Society 
has reached its decisions and how it has 
attempted to make those decisions effec- 
tive. The present volume avoids este 
any of these challenges. 
GILBERT Y. Stunts 
Director, Institute of Government 
andi:Public Affairs 
. University of Illinois 


Etmo Roper. You and Your Leaders: 
Their Actions and Your Reactions, 1936- 
1956. Pp. 288. New York: William 
Morrow and Company, 1957. $3.95. 


This book is an attempt to account for 
successful political leadership without rely- 
ing on the age-old method of speculative 
reflection. Nearly every judgment is sup- 
ported by a specific opinion-poll percent- 
age, occasionally by a rather indecisive 
one. Nine contemporary leaders are sub- 
jected to this quasi-scientific analysis: 
Roosevelt, Willkie, Dewey, Truman, Mc- 
Arthur, Marshall, Taft, Stevenson, and 
HKisenhower.. 

Roper’s polls showed that Franklin 
Roosevelt was abreast prevailing opinion 
and consequently successful until his abor- 
tive attempt to reconstitute the Supreme 
Court. By 1939, while not generally re- 
jecting Roosevelt, the public was no longer 
taking him for granted but exercising its 
right to pass judgment on his policies. By 
1940 the Republicans were justified in 
their belief that he could not win a third 
term but were frustrated by the sudden 
fall of France and the consequent desperate 
plight of Britain which swung support back 
to Roosevelt. The opinion poll of the week 
before Roosevelt’s death in 1945 rated 
him good on conduct of the war by eighteen 
to one and on home problems by better 
than seven to one. 


The reader might ac- 
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It was candidate Dewey’s handicap that 
much of the opinion favorable to him was 
on negative policies; the polls revealed that 
he aroused little personal-enthusiasm. How- 


. ever, if the war had ended before No- 


vember 1944, Dewey would have had a 
very good chance of winning. Truman 
achieved an almost unprecedented high 
opinion-poll percentage in the early months 


‘of his administration but by the end of 


eighteen months the polls rated him below 
every one of the five Republicans then 
considered as possible candidates. Then 
the bungling of the eightieth Congress 
raised him above every Republican con- 
sidered to be a political candidate except 
Dewey. In the 1948 campaign, Dewey 
suffered from confining himself to the ut- 
terance of ambiguous generalities while 
Truman persistently hit hard with precise 
issues emphatically expressed, thereby cap- 
turing public approval as indicated by the 
opinion polls. Roper takes time out to 
explain precisely what was wrong with the 
predictions of the polls in 1948. He was 
gratified by the fact that Dewey never 
uttered a published word about them while 
Truman had a field day ridiculing them. 
Roper properly observes that their real 
function is diagnosis rather than prophecy. 

Roper is convinced that the five or six 
million devoted Willkie voters left after 
the old guard had crushed his candidacy in 
1944 “held the germ of the new Re- 
publican party of the future.” In 1952 the 


‘polls still revealed a deep distrust of the 


Republicans as a party; Stevenson was 
motivated as a candidate by a convic- 
tion that Eisenhower lacked the necessary 
knowledge of government and politics. No 
matter how scientific Roper may be he 
barely misses lyric eloquence when com- 
menting on Willkie and Stevenson. 
WILFRED E. BINKLEY 
Director, Division of Social Sciences 
Ohio Northern University 


' Roran Younc (Ed.). Approaches to the 


Study of Politics: Twenty-Two Con- 
temporary Essays Exploring the Nature 
of Politics and Methods by Which It Can 
Be Studied, Pp. vii, 382, ix-xxx. Evans- 
ton:’ Northwestern University Press, 
1958. No price. 
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This is a book written by political and 
other social scientists for, and sometimes 
against, political scientists. Its essays 
emerged from an effort on the part of the 
Department ‘of Political Science at North- 
western University to secure advice for a 
re-examination of the substance and order 
of the courses it offers its students. 

The essays are divided into four parts: 
political concepts, political theory, analytic 
systems, and the community. As the editor 
states, “The variety of approaches and 
vocabularies in the present volume demon- 
strates again the vitality which exists in 
the study of politics as well as the lack of 
synthesizing themes or methods.” And, 
as one of the contributors remarks, per- 
haps with a bit of malice: “Political science 
has not generally been able to make that 
distinction which is a precondition for the 
development of any true science: the dis- 
tinction between what is worth knowing 
intellectually and what is useful for prac- 
tice.” 

The contributors to this volume are en- 
gaged in research, and it is to problems of 
understanding the working of politics that 
they address themselves. The current 
tendency of many of these scholars is to 


‘ seek uniformities and regularities in politi- 


cal and social behavior in the hope of 


delineating types of political systems which . 


will have more meaning, and perhaps more 
predictive value, than such traditional cate- 
gories as federal and centralized forms of 
government. 

This volume is both a summation and a 
look at the future. Political theorists de- 
fend the study of theory, if only because 
popular adherence to ideologies constitutes 
a fact of importance in an understanding 
of political behavior. As part of the con- 
temporary reaction against legal and con- 
stitutional analyses, the major attention 
here is given to studies of the individual, 
both as voter and as official, in the making 


of political decisions; to informal actors in . 


politics such as economic and professional 
associations; and on the local level in the 
United States, to the formation of attitudes 
and the organization of leadership in cities 
and smaller communities. 

It is at this last point that. political 
scientists are most fruitfully in communica- 
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tion with psychologists and sociologists, 
and it is also here that they encounter the 
housewife, the businessman, and the mem- 
ber of a trade union in ways that may 
possibly have a mutually healthful effect. 

For the nonspecialist, the section on the 
community may arouse a competitive spirit, 
for he will be able to pit his knowledge of 
his own community against the scientists’ 
generalizations about types of community 
“power structures” and the identification of 
categories of persons found in some studies 
as “influentials.”’ 

Bryce Woop 
staff Associate 
Social Science Research Council 


RoLr DEPPELER. “Due Process of Law”: 
Ein Kapitel Amerikanischer Verfassungs- 
geschichte: Beitrag zur Erhellung des 
Problems der Verfassungsinterpretation. 
Pp. xii, 159. Bern: Verlag Staempfli & 
Cie., 1957. No price. 


The subtitle of this study by a Swiss 
scholar is A Contribution to the Ilumina- 
tion of the Problem of Constitutional In- 
terpretation, ‘Title and subtitle state the 
twin purpose of the book: it is both a con- 
sideration of a crucial sector of American 
constitutional law and a discussion of the 
way in which this sector renders concrete 
some of the fundamentals underlying the 
Constitution of the United States. 

The three sections of the book deal re- 
spectively with the historical development 
of the due process clause; with its nature 
and meaning; and with due process in re- 
lation to constitutional theory. The em- 
phasis is on the concept of substantive due 
process. Mr. Deppeler establishes the con- 
cept as the modern version of the lex terrae 
of the Magna Carta. He defends it as a 
safety valve for the infusion of new ideas 
into the rigid norms of the Constitution. 
His thesis is that substantive due process 
is necessary to relate the Constitution to 
the fundamental law on the one hand, and 
to political exigency—wnecessitas—on the 
other. 

The study benefits from Mr. Deppeler’s 
thorough understanding of the role not 
only of judicial review but also of judicial 
politics. Looking at the American judicial 
process from the outside, the author comes 
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away with a full appreciation of the na- 
ture and function of the “aristocracy | of 
the robe.” Comparing our Constitution 


with the Swiss Bundesbrief and Constitu- ` 


tion, he remarks on the dilemma of our 
having a constitution at once symbolic and 
legally effective—a dilemma, one might 
add, shared by the institution of the United 
States presidency. The author’s insights 
into American constitutional law are but- 
tressed by an extensive knowledge of legal 
theory in general, and of Swiss and Ger- 
man constitutional law in particular. 

It would be interesting at this time to 
have Mr. Deppeler comment on the cur- 
rent controversy between elements in Con- 
gress and the Warren court, leading to the 
formulation of the Butler-Jenner Bill. He 
seems to anticipate some of the most re- 
cent decisions of the Warren court by re- 
jecting calls for increased judicial self-re- 
straint and agreement with majority public 
opinion. 

Mr. Deppeler finds it necessary to justify 
his advocacy of substantive due process by 
its use in the defense of civil liberties 
alone. A prejudice in favor of “liberty” 
and against “property” pervades the book, 
but does not impair its usefulness to the 
constitutional lawyer and historian. 

The author concludes by surveying the 
avalanche loosened by his originally limited 
inquiry, He is correct in his admission 
that he has posed more questions than he 
has answered; he should be equally justi- 
fied in his hope that, by contributing to 
the clarification of problems of constitu- 
tional interpretation, he will have aided 
future students of this complex subject. 

FREDERICK C, ENGELMANN 

Associate Professor of Political Science 

Alfred University 

Alfred, N. Y. 


Paut M. Ancre (Ed.). Created Equal? 
The Complete Lincoln-Douglas Debates 
of 1858. Pp. xxxiii, 421. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1958. $7.50. 
At two o’clock in the afternoon of Au- 

gust 17, 1858, Abraham Lincoln was intro- 
duced to the crowd at Lewistown, Illinois, 
and greeted with vociferous applause. With 
great earnestness he urged the people as 
follows: 
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“Return to the fountain whose waters 
spring close by the blood of the Revo- 
lution. Think nothing of me—take no 
thought for the political fate of any man 
whomsoever—but come back to the truths 
that are in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. .. . I charge you to drop every 
paltry and insignificant thought for any 
man’s success. It is nothing; I am noth- 
ing; Judge Douglas is nothing. But do 
not destroy that immortal emblem of hu- 
manity—the Declaration. of American In- 
dependence.” 


This eulogy of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was one of the highpoints of a 
contest which was easily the outstanding 
event of 1858. 

The University of Chicago Press is to 
be congratulated, as it was by Senator 
Everett M. Dirksen of Illinois, on publish- 
ing “these revealing discussions in their 
entirety for the benefit of the American 
people.” Illinois, too, may be congratu- 
lated on having two Senators Douglas— 
Stephen Arnold. the “Little Giant” of the 
1850’s, and Paul H. of the 1950’s, who said 
that no student of the Civil War should 
miss reading this “invaluable account of 
one of the most important political debates 
in American history.” 

The issues were momentous then and 
some are still debated today. Of the three 
highlighted by this volume—the extension 
of slavery, the status of the Negro, and the 
right of the states to regulate this status— 
the first was forever decided by civil strife 
and the other two are held to be “as press- 
ing today as they were a hundred years 
ago.” It is for this reason that the pub- 
lishers further assert that “the entire book 
is given immediacy .. . by the high rele- 
vance of much of the content to the con- 
temporary problem of racial adjustment.” 
This immediacy is emphasized by Douglas’ 
assertion, at Charleston on September 18. 
1858, that “this government was established 
on the white basis . . . and never should 
be administered by any except white men,” 
and Lincoln’s hope, at Chicago on July 10, 
1858, that “the lamp of liberty will burn in 
your bosoms until there shall no longer be 
a doubt that all men are created free and 
equal.” 


> 
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To this reviewer, however, the simi- 
Jarities between Lincoln and Douglas were 
remarkable, if not dominant. They were in 
general agreement on most economic prob- 
lems facing the country. Neither ad- 
vanced the extreme southern view that, 
under the Dred Scott decision, slavery 
could not be excluded from the territories. 
Both deplored sectionalism and put the 
union of the states above all else. Neither 
favored Negro equality or wished to see 
slavery extended. Both wished to quiet 
Slavery agitation. The chief disagreement 
between Lincoln and Douglas was whether 
opposition to slavery extension should be 
placed on legal or moral grounds and was, 
fundamentally, a question of ethics. 

This first complete volume devoted to 
the debates since the Sparks edition in the 
Collections of the Illinois State Historical 
Library was published in 1908, was issued 
on Lincoln’s birthday, 1958, the centennial 
year of a campaign unique in American 
- politics and American journalism. It is a 
beautiful edition in which maps, photo- 
graphs, and contemporary newspaper ac- 
counts set off the most authoritative text 
of the first complete series of political 
speeches which were stenographically re- 
ported. Paul M. Angle, formerly secretary 
of the Abraham Lincoln Association, Il- 
linois State Historian, and director of the 
Chicago Historical Society, is a most worthy 
editor. His introduction is an admirable 
survey of the 1850s, a period forcefully 
described by Professor Avery Craven as 
“The Coming of the Civil War.” 

ELLs A. JoHNSON 

Associate Professor of Social Studies 

State Teachers College 

Cortland, N. Y. 


CARLETON PuTNAM. Theodore Roosevelt, 
Vol. 1: The Formative Years, 1858- 
1886. Pp. xiii, 626. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1958. $10.00. 


Many books have been written about 
Theodore Roosevelt, but the author of 
Theodore Roosevelt: The Formative Years 
certainly proves that the subject has not 
been exhausted. Indeed, to an appreciable 
degree Mr. Putnam has written a remark- 
able. book from hitherto unused sources. 
For example. he had access to Roosevelt’s 
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early private diaries, the Alice R. Long- 
worth Papers, the Henry Cabot Lodge 
Papers, and the Mrs. Joseph Alsop Papers 


` which, apparently, no other biographer has 


used. For the first time Americans have 
available many unknown details about the 
first twenty-eight years of Theodore Roose- 
velt’s life. The significant features of the 
formative period were revealed previously, 
but Carleton Putnam has presented for the 
first time the complete picture of this dis- 
tinguished American’s early life. 

At times when the sources differ about 
an incident the writer, with scientific ob- 
jectivity, presents several accounts, evalu- 
ates each, wisely leaving the final decision 
to the reader. Mr. Putnam has no literary 
axe to grind; he presents the facts in a 
scholarly, sympathetic way. The author’s 
style is interesting, in spite of the fact that 
his narrative is weighted with a multiplicity 
of details. By training and experience Mr. 
Putnam is well qualified to write this book. 
As a student of science and law and with 
a quarter’ of a century’s experience in 
aviation when he was closely connected 
with government, the author brings to his 
literary task mature talent. Fortunately 
for readers of Americana, the author has 


“promised a complete biography of Theo- 


dore Roosevelt in four volumes. This re- 
viewer, with many others, will look forward 
with pleasure to the publication of the re-. 
maining volumes. 

Theodore Roosevelt was born into an 
upper middle class family. Although se- 
verely handicapped with asthma and detec- 
tive vision in early youth, he made his ill 
health a challenge. For years he systemati- 
cally mixed strenuous physical exercise with 
intensive mental development. At Harvard 
he studied enough to attain Phi Beta Kappa 
and neglected his books enough to fall in 
love with Alice Lee. whom he soon married. 

The young scholar had hardly enrolled 
in law. school before he was elected to the 
New. York Assembly. Within three ses- 
sions he attained the leadership of the 
Republican Progressives. Between ses- 
sions of the Assembly, Roosevelt traveled 
and hunted in the West. Later he bought 
a large ranch in the western “bad lands.” 

In his mid-twenties, T. R. suffered defeat 
in his first venture in the national political 
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arena. In 1884 he unsuccessfully tried to | 


block Blaine’s nomination. Without en- 
_ thusiasm Roosevelt supported the Repub- 
lican ticket. During this period T. R. was 
crushed by the deaths of his mother and 
wife. He was saved from despair by a new 
romance, by his continued success in New 
York politics, and by the popularity of his 
books—The Naval War of 1812, Hunting 
Trips of a Ranchman, and Thomas Hart 
Benton. 

This volume is soundly footnoted, has a 
selective Bibliography, an ample Index and 
is abundantly illustrated. Both author and 
publisher should be commended for a fine 
job. 

Grorce C. OSBORN 

Professor of Social Sciences 

University of Florida 


Dewey W. GRANTHAM, JR. Hoke Smith 


and the Politics of the New South. 
(Southern Biography Series.) Pp. 396. 

- Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Univer- 
sity Press, 1958. $5.00. 


The quarter century which has elapsed 
since Hoke Smith’s death has given Mr. 
Grantham ample perspective in viewing the 
Georgian’s career critically and in placing 
it in historical context. From Cleveland’s 
administration to Wilson’s, he was a tower 
of strength in state politics and a significant 
leader in the national Democratic party. 
At a time when the South was specializing 
in conservatives and demagogues, Smith 
pursued a policy of “progressive .democ- 
racy” that placed him conspicuously on the 
liberal side of the political ledger. He be- 
came an advocate of a New South: agri- 
cultural advancement, industrial diversifica- 
tion, improved education, regulation of 
railroads and corporations, and attachment 
to the Union. 

After a Carolina boyhood with a modicum 
of formal education, Smith settled in At- 
lanta and grew up with the town. He 
_ acquired an enviable reputation as an anti- 
corporation lawyer in personal damage 
suits. From 1887 until the end of the 
century he owned a. controlling interest in 
the Atlanta Journal, and that paper pro- 
moted his political ambitions even after he 
sold it. His notable contribution to Demo- 
cratic succéss in 1892 led to an appoint- 
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ment as Secretary of the Interior in-Cleve- 
land’s cabinet, where he served adequately 
but without distinction. Advocacy of the 
gold standard sent him into political exile 
for a decade. A liberal reform program 
brought him the governorship in 1906; en- 
actment of laws regulating elections and 
railroads, destroying the convict-lease sys- 
tem, establishing juvenile courts, and pro- 
viding ‘more liberal support for education 
led to reaction and defeat for re-election. 
Another cycle reversed the decision in 
1910, and a friendly legislature soon pro- 


_moted the governor to the Senate, where 


he aided Wilson’s triple attack on privilege, 
supported most of the President’s war 
measures, but broke with him over League 
reservations. Smith’s most significant ac- 
complishments in the Senate, the author 
asserts, were the Smith-Lever agricultural 
extension act and the Smith-Hughes voca- 
tional education act. 

Mr. Grantham’s poise and balance are 
commendable; the treatment is sympathetic 
but not laudatory. The biography is de- 
cidedly political in nature, and the emphasis 
lies where it belongs—in the presentation 
of state and local politics. Brief allusions 


to family life and periodic consideration of 


contributions to civic improvement whet 
the reader’s appetite for more of these 
intimate glimpses that reveal Smith’s great 
human personality. The dissertational ori- 
gin of the study has been largely obliter- 
ated. It is a valuable addition to the 
Louisiana State University Press’s Southern 
Biography Series, of which it is the six- 
teenth number. 
WENDELL H. STEPHENSON 

* Professor of History 

University of Oregon 


WESTERN EUROPE 


Prosperity Through 
Competition. Translated and edited by 
Edith Temple Roberts and John B. 
Wood. Pp. xii, 260. New York: Freder- 
ick A. Praeger, 1958. $5.00. 

Ludwig Erhard stands, on the dust cover, 
as the creator of the German economic 
miracle. In his text he denies that there 


se 
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was any such miracle and claims only that, 
by liberating the forces of competition, he 
freed the very considerable energies of the 
German people to the task of their own 
recovery after the Nazis, war, and military 
government had plunged them into such 
chaos “that no one who had not seen it 
‘with his own eyes could possibly imagine 
it.” His social market economy lies in 
that “sound middle way between an un- 
bridled liberalism and a soul-less state con- 
trol” and is bolstered by a passion—only 
too natural in a German—against inflation 
which elevates the stability of the currency 
into one of the basic human rights. 

The first chapters, up to page 100 or so, 
are occupied in both the statistics and the 
text with the record of success and with 
an account of Professor Erhard’s equally 
successful wrestling with those who, within 
and without Germany, doubted, distrusted, 
and even opposed his policies. The re- 
maining longer part is concerned with 
showing how freedom can limit freedom 
and what must be done in order to keep 
competition free to raise output and to 
guard the interest of the consumer. The 
argument jumps from the implications of 
economic freedom for political philosophy 
to the machinations of the Social Demo- 
cratic Party (SPD), and includes extracts 
from the approving letters of voters. 
Prosperity through Competition is a politi- 
cal tract. In it, the Minister for Economic 
Affairs in the federal government ranges 
discursively over the economic history of 
Germany during the past ten years. 
is its value. As a matter of economics, 
this presentation of the case for dedicating 
the economy to the consumer and for bé- 
lieving that competition——always within the 
limits of the social market economy—is at 
one and the same time the most economical 
and most democratic form of economic 
order suffers both from its length. and 
from its partiality. The book would have 
been more readable had it been shorter, 

The English of the translation is good, 
even though the reviewer really cannot 
believe that Professor Erhard ran “liter- 
ally” (p. 75, line 31) up and down Gèr- 
many, even to explain his simple truths. 
The photograph inside the dust cover does 
not show a man given to that sort of exer- 


That. 
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cise! There is no index. This is a de- 
ficiency which should not have been al- 
lowed. 
GILBERT WALKER 
Professor of Commerce 
The University of Birmingham 
England 


THEODORE S. Hamerow. Restoration, Rev- 
olution, Reaction: Economics and Politics 

in Germany, 1815-1871. Pp. ix, 347. 

Princeton: Princeton University Press, 

1958. $6.00. 

Most of the works in English devoted to 
nineteenth century German historical de- 
velopment tend to emphasize the political 
and ideological aspects of liberalism, re- 
action, and nationalism. In this excellent 
volume Dr. Hamerow turns his attention to 
the economic or material forces from which 
these politico-ideological factors arose. He 
examines the deep-seated dissatisfactions 
engendered by the transition from agrarian 
manorialism to the capitalism of the In- 
dustrial Revolution. He shows how the 
German political scene in the first half of 
the nineteenth century was profoundly 
affected by powerful social adjustments to 
new economic conditions. 

The author thus provides a needed cor- 
rective to past trends. in the writing of 
German history. At the same time he 
understands well the pluralistic nature of 
historical study and does not fall into the 
error of assigning to materialistic trends 
the exclusive monopoly of historical ex- 
planation. He avoids that monistic inter- 
pretation which can be left safely to the 
orthodox Marxists whose already outmoded. 
gobbledygook makes them the sophists and 
scholastics of the twentieth century. 

The organization is conventional—res- 
toration, revolution, ‘reaction, and road to 
unification. But within this framework 
there is a wealth of significant material on 
the decline of the handicraft system, the 
origins of industrialism, the agrarian prob- 
lems, workers and peasants in the revolu- 
tionary period, and the economics of reac- 
tion. 

Especially valuable is the author’s treat- 
ment of the Revolution of 1848, his special 
field. He sees this dramatic period as 
really several simultaneous German revolu- 
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tions, each with its own ideology and ob- 
. jective, all combining to achieve the over- 
throw of an oppressive system of govern- 
ment. “The fleeting success fof the middle 
class] was made possible only by peasant 
revolts and artisan riots. As far as the 
masses were concerned, the insurrection 
was the outcome of tensions generated by 
the transition from agricultural manorial- 
ism to industrial capitalism. They were 
prepared to accept the leadership of liberal 
parliamentarians, but their allegiance to 
constitutionalism depended on the satis- 
faction of their material needs” (p. 261). 
At another point the author delivers a wise 
judgment: “How differently things might 
have turned out had Heinrich von Gagern 
become the architect of German unity in- 
stead of Otto von Bismarck” (p. vii). 

This is good, strong. solid stuff with lots 
of backbone. Dr. Hamerow has a fine 
sense’ of the essential. His economical 
style has no perorations. no skirting around 
the subject, no space filling. He has pro- 
duced a model historical study. 

The documentation is superb. Both au- 
thor and publisher are to be congratulated 
on a first-rate job of proofreading. an: ef- 
fect rare among the books in English on 
Germany. At the same time, the publisher 
—as well as other publishers who insist on 
_ the practice—deserves letters of protest 
from scholars who acauire stiff necks from 
the annoving task of checking documenta- 
tion by thumbing endlessly to the back 
of the book. 

Lovis L. SNYDER 

Professor of History 

The City College of New York 


GIOVANNI Scuepis Le Consultazioni popo- 
lari in Italia dal 1848 al 1957. Pp. 160. 
Empoli: Editrice Caparrini, 1958. L. 
1300. 

Roy Pryce. The Italian Local Elections, 
1956. (St. Anthony’s Papers. No. 3.) 
Pp. 132. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 
1957. $3.00. 


Professor Schepis, who teaches at the 


University of Rome and is also the head. 


of the Electoral Office of the Italian Min- 
istry of the Interior, has provided us with 


a- most useful summary of elections and _ 


election results, covering more than a cen- 
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tury. For each election the electoral sys- 
tem—if changed—is briefly sketched. The 
percentage of abstentions as well as valid 
and invalid votes is given, as are the re- 
sults for the various competing parties. 
The elections of-the period following World 


‘War II are treated in a little more detail. 


The reader will also be glad to find the 
more important results of municipal elec- 
tions in the major cities. The Bibliography 
lists all official publications on election sta- 
tistics and some of the more significant 
publications of private scholars. Those 
dealing with Italian government and poli- 
tics, or with Italian history, will find this 
slim volume very helpful. 

Unlike Professor Schepis, Mr. Pryce 
writes in complete freedom from official 
connections; therefore, he can express him- 
self with more force and color. He begins 
with pungent—and altogether pertinent 
remarks about the absence of any real 
local autonomy in Italy. This fact con- 
stitutes, incidentally, one of the reasons 
why the local elections of 1956, both 
provincial and municipal, were of almost 
as much interest nationally and interná- 
tionally as locally. There follows a dis- 
cussion of the new election law for the 
municipalities, and of the political situation 
out of which it developed. .The intricate 
problems involved are dealt with lucidly. as 
are the more technical details of election 
administration. Analyzing the political 
background of the elections. the author 
once again gets a chance to show as much 
color as knowledge. 

The same applies to the analysis of the 
campaign and of the results. So far as the 
latter’ are concerned. their major charac- 
teristic consists in the application of pro- 
portional representation for all cities of 
more than 10.000 inhabitants. Since there . 
was no longer, any premium for the ma- 
jority. coalitions were rare, as were clear- 
cut election results. The centrist parties 
and the communities involved were the 
principal sufferers. “On the morrow of the 
elections there were therefore more than 
200 of the larger communal councils in the 
country without any clear majority—that 
is without any generally recognized basis 
for the election of the mayors and of the 
giunte which would carry on the adminis- 
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tration of the towns and cities of the 
peninsula” (p. 106). The circumstance 
had embarrassing effects, forcing the cen- 
trist parties, at times, into open or tacit 
coalitions with the Right. Pryce’s little 
book has one feature in common with the 
fine election studies carried out by Nuf- 
field College: the general conceptual frame- 
work is not its strong point. The political 
system as a whole, and the part which 
political parties and elections play within 
it, are not analyzed. The gap tends to be 
filled from other sources, and in our day 
the economic interpretation of history is 
always likely to be one of them. Thus the 
Italian Liberals are portrayed as a middle 
class party (p. 48) although their appeal 
might be equally valid for other social 
groups, That the Christian Democrats 
“have grown as an explicit Catholic party” 
(p. 49) could, to the extent that it is true, 
offer some reasons for criticism, but surely 
not the one that they are not “the expres- 
sion of determined economic and social 
needs of particular groups in Italian so- 
ciety” (ibid.). Is not the function of 
political parties political—which means 
transcendental to economic and social divi- 
sions? 

Be that as it may, Pryce is a pleasure to 
read. If, as seems likely, this book con- 
stitutes a dress rehearsal for a volume on 
the Italian Chamber and Senate elections 
of 1958, we shall all benefit from it. 

FERDINAND A. HERMENS 

Professor of Political Science 

University of Notre Dame 


SAMUEL ABRAHAMSEN. Sweden's Foreign 
Policy. Pp. x, 99. Washington: Public 
Affairs Press, 1957. $2.50. 


This brief and useful book marshals the 
evidence and organizes the ideas which 
“clarify the fundamental concept of neu- 
trality as interpreted by Sweden since 
World War I” (p. ix). 

The author quite evidently accepts and 
sympathizes with the Swedish insistence on 
an “alliance-free policy.” In a rather 
verbose section on the Scandinavian al- 
liance negotiations of 1948-49, hé explains 
the differing attitudes and needs of the 
various Scandinavian states toward: defense. 
He emphasizes the great concession which 
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Sweden made in offering to enfold Den- 
mark and Norway in her armed neutrality 
sphere. He also points out quite rightly 
that, despite miscarriage of the Scandina- 
vian pact and the subsequent entry of 
Denmark and Norway into the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization, all these north- 
ern states have co-operated in a remarkable 
way and on a broad front. 

The treatment covers the main topics in 
Swedish foreign relations from World War 
I through 1956. The discussion of the 
Aland Island question (pp. 19-22) is suc- 
cinct and clear. On the issue of sanctions 
in the League of Nations—in connection 
with the Italo-Ethiopian war, and so forth 
—the author almost loses himself in in- 
decision as to whether he is handling the 
Swedish attitude or the whole problem of 
sanctions (pp. 24-27). On the Swedish 
attitude toward Germany during World 
War I, Mr. Abrahamsen is perhaps too 
ready to assume that the pro-Germanism 
of the court represented also the feeling of 
the people—it is known, for example, that 
the labor element was pro-Ally. He does, 
however, indicate that pro-Germanism was 
largely anti-Russianism. 

With regard to public opinion during 
World War II the publication of the “Bonn 
documents” by Stockholm’s Dagens Ny- 
heter in the fall of 1957—after this book ` 
was printed—casts a revealing light; par- 
ticularly significant is the fact that the 
German diplomats in Sweden considered 
Swedish press and public opinion to be 
strongly anti-German, even early in the 
war. On the other hand, these papers also 
reveal that the Swedish government made 
more concessions to Germany than had 
been admitted. For the first concessions 
of June 1940, Abrahamsen like many of his 
predecessors holds Sweden too severely to 
account; he fails to mention that before 
Sweden yielded to the German demands for 
transit privileges the British government 
had expressed its inability to aid Sweden 
in case she resisted. Nevertheless, the 
author’s ultimate appraisal is thoroughly 
justified: “Sweden emerged from World 
War II as a free nation only by deviating 
from the strict neutrality policy she had 
proclaimed at the outbreak of war in 1939” 


" (p. 54). 
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The book is sound in judgment, based 
on wide reading in published materials, and 
studded with quotations from authors and 
statesmen.’ The proofreading is so bad as 
to be an insult to the reader and a disgrace 
to the press. 

FRANKLIN D. Scott 

Professor of History 

Northwestern University 


Epwarb C. BANFIELD with the assistance of 
LAURA F, BanrireLtp. The Moral Basis 
of a Backward Society. Glencoe, IIL: 
Free Press; Chicago: Research Center 
in Economic Development and Cultural 
Change, 1958. $4.00. 


This is the first detailed sociological 
study published about an agricultural town 
in Italy’s underdeveloped Southern Ap- 
pennines. It does not take into account 
the vast literature on Italy’s “Southern 
Question”; the only authority cited is one 
of the least creditable, Carlo Levi. Yet 
by combining intensive standardized field- 
work, neo-Freudian psychology, and struc- 
tural-functional analysis, it represents a 
great advance on the usual armchair social 
philosophers’ approach to the problem. 

The town’s poverty and political im- 
potence are explained in terms of the ab- 
sence of effective extra-familial problem 
solving institutions. The inhabitants de- 
spair of the possibilities for long-term col- 
lective or sectional progress, or use them 
for their personal short-run material gain. 
Outside the narrow limits of the nuclear 
family, behavior takes the form of “a 
war of all against all,” whereby locally in- 
spired organizations are rendered impossible 
and the organizations introduced by state, 
Church, and political parties are practically 
nullified. The pessimism, suspicion, and 
envy with which the inhabitants regard one 
another are self-defeating. Potential lead- 
ers do little for the common good either 
because they act, as expected, only in their 
own interests or because no one will be 
led by them. ‘There is no class solidarity 
at either end of the socio-economic status 
scale, although the poorer folk imagine that 
the gentry are plotting against them. 

“The adult individual . . . is thought of 
as a parent bringing up children in a hard 
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and unremitting struggle” against a capri- 
cious cosmos and hostile, self-interested 
paesani. The ethos of these “amoral fami- 
lists” is ascribed to permissive child-rear- 
ing practices, the high death rate which has 
prevailed until recently, the nuclear family 
system which has placed the large per- 
centage of orphaned children at the mercy 
of their harsh extra-familial world, and the 
extremely fragmented land tenure which 
has not provided support for extended 
families or other larger economic units. 
These aspects of the society are con- 
sistently interrelated, and it is difficult to 
discern their logical or temporal priority. 
For instance, the history of changes in 
land tenure since the Napoleonic Wars does 
not show whether the property system re- 
sulted from “amoral familism,” or vice 
versa. 

As the author admits, he is on far less 
certain ground when he indicates oppor- 
tunities for social engineering. He sug- 
gests that an increase in income may give 
these people a broader, less material con- 
ception of self interest. However, income 
in this area increased greatly before World 
War I, when emigration was at its height, 
and there is considerable evidence that 
“amoral familism” was then as prevalent as 
it is now. 

This study is not only of great impor- 
tance to the rural sociologist interested in 
economic development, but also to the 
political ` scientist interested in left-wing 
political movements in depressed areas. It 
suggests that the proportion of left-wing 
votes from the Southern Appennines, which 
has risen only since World War II, is not 
a function of traditional “class struggle” 
organizations, as it has long been in Central 
Italy and on the Po Plain. Judging by 
this case, support for the recently intro- 
duced Communist and “Nenni” Socialist 
patties in the Southern Appennines is an 
extension of the trasformismo of “amoral 
familists.” In this and adjacent towns, 
the vote swings to the left and then back 
to the center or right in a spirit of revenge 
and envy for self-interested maladministra- 
tion, real or imaginary, by the party previ- 
ously in power. 

JoHN McDonatp 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MAURICE Duvercer. The French Political 
System. (The Chicago Library of Com- 
parative Politics.) Translated by Bar- 
bara and Robert North. Pp. xi, 227. 

- Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1958. $4.00. 


We are fortunate to have this careful 
analysis of French political practices and 
of the constitutional basis for them just at 
this time when Premier de Gaulle is in the 
process of making changes. 

American students have often wanted to 
know more about the French multi-party 
system, about the means by which the leg- 
‘islature can overthrow the government, 
why there is not better stability, and why 
there is not more enlightened management 
of colonies, foreign relations, and finances. 
We have wanted to know just how the 
Fourth Republic differed from the Third, 
and whether it could be taken over by a 
man on a white horse—who in these days 
would probably ride a tank and shout into 
a microphone. 

Professor Duverger is a political scientist 
and he writes in the best tradition of 
scholarship. He weighs the effectiveness of 
constitutional structure in the light of 
political traditions and of modern needs. 
Only at the end of the volume does he 
show his hand sufficiently so that we may 
know his own preferences. He identifies 
himself as a professor of the University of 
- Paris who in 1956 participated In a press 
campaign in behalf of a change from the 
parliamentary to the presidential system of 
government. This makes him a constitu- 
tional radical, or something of the sort. 
But, he admits, no great change is likely to 
take place, for the French people are in a 
rut and are determined to have no funda- 
mental changes in their governmental 
habits. 

If there is any one theme that is recur- 
rent throughout the volume it is that the 
French electorate is so stanchly set in its 
ways that effective modern government is 
all but impossible. They are not unstable 
and fickle; they are ruggedly stubborn. He 
attributes this condition to the dominance 
of-old men in positions of leadership—old 
men who still try to lead because their 
sons were killed between 1914 and 1918. 
Although he admits that there have been 
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advances in such fields as economic plan- 
ning, reconstruction of railroads, rebuild- 
ing of industry, and in budgetary reform, 
the author seems restive under the con- 
stitution of the Fourth Republic. It con- 
tinues too many of the weaknesses of the 
Third, and adds a few more. 

The needs for reform seem to be the 
strengthening of the executive, a better 
establishment of the upper house of parlia- 
ment so that it can participate adequately 
in government, and a clarification of the 
process of the dissolution of the legislature 
by the executive and of the equally sig- 
nificant process of the recall of the govern- 
meént by the legislature. The author finds 
the Economic Council empty of power and 
the Constitutional Committee weak. The. 
power of judicial review needs to be de- 
veloped. He gives us a good review of 
electoral practices, pressure groups, and 
political parties and groups. Throughout 
the volume he refers to the Radical and 
Socialistic-Radical party as the Radical 
party, which is a good emphasis for Ameri- 
can readers. 

Is France a truly modern state in the 
“free world” sense? Professor Duverger 
thinks that it is. After all, her multi-party 
system is not much different from that in _ 
other continental countries: her freedoms 


of the press, speech, and religion; of move- 


ment, economic enterprise, and unioniza- 
tion are in keeping with the times. And 
there is hope. As a new generation brings 
its dynamic influence to bear upon public 
life, as the birth rate increase produces a 
larger proportion of young people, and as 
the sectionalism in France falls under the 
spell of a revived nationalism, the strength 
of the nation will come back to the level 
which was maintained before the Third 
Republic muddling began. 
W. Henry COOKE 
Professor of History, Emeritus 
Claremont Graduate School 


Joun T. Marcus. French Socialism in the 
Crisis Years, 1933-1936:. Fascism and 
the French Left. Pp. xv, 216. New . 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1958. $5.00. 


From the. standpoint of careful bis- 
torical analysis, the interwar period in 
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France is still almost virgin territory. To 
the handful of solid monographs presently 
available for this important era, Mr. Mar- 
cus’ study comes as a useful addition. He 
has chosen a topic that is narrow in scope 
but not in significance, and he has treated 
it with competence and discernment. 

The book focuses on French socialism’s 
reaction to the rise of Hitler, and stresses 
the Socialists’ failure to respond with vigor 


and wisdom. The impact of Nazism failed ` 


to reunite the party against a major 
menace, but rather increased the internal 
divergences that had always 
French socialism. Within a year after 
Hitler took office, a major schism occurred 
when the neo-Socialist wing—itself acon- 
tradictory mélange of opposites—was ex- 
pelled. The neo-Socialist heretics diag- 
nosed the nature of Nazism more accurately 
than did the party’s controlling majority. 
Unfortunately, the most vocal of those 
heretics proposed a cure that in some ways 
resembled the disease. 

The party meanwhile clung: to its out- 
moded view of the character of fascism, 
and to its stubborn hostility to any meas- 
ures of national defense.. Even in March 
1936, the Socialists opposed action to head 
off Hitler in the Rhineland. An extreme 
pacifist fringe conducted a campaign that 
verged on hysteria and that hampered the 
Blum leadership in shifting to a more real- 
istic policy. By failing to take the op- 
portunity to renovate some of their dogmas 
and to rally French republicans against the 
fascist threat, the Socialists left a vacuum 
which was suddenly filled by the Com- 
munists in 1935. Mr. Marcus believes 
‘that the Socialist record in these years 
goes far to explain the Communists’ suc- 
cess in dominating the French left ever 
since. The detailed record which he pre- 
sents does offer much justification for this 
severe judgment. I am inclined to think, 
however, that Blum’s record was not quite 
so hopelessly inept as it would seem to be 
from Mr. Marcus’ account. 

A scholarly book of this sort deserves 
more careful editing and a serious index. 


The errors are mainly of the minor ir- 


ritating variety, but a little DDT in time 
will eradicate such pests. Marx Dormoy, 


plagued 
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for example, would doubtless turn over in 
his grave to find his given name corrupted 
into Max. 
GORDON WRIGHT 
Professor of History 
Stanford University 


ANDRÉ Maruiot. The British Political 
System. Translated by Jennifer S. 
Hines. Pp. 352. Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1958. $6.00. 


Monsieur Mathiot is so ardent an ad- 
mirer of the British political system, which 
he expounds briefly in this book, that he 
sees almost no fault in it; in the main he 
regards its fundamental illogicality as a 
merit, which helps it to work smoothly and 
to correspond more closely to the outlook 
of the British people than any logically 
thought-out system could do. Heé admires 
it especially because of its proven capacity 
to undergo modification without revolu- 
tionary change, and, while agreeing that 
there is in it a not unimportant bias toward 
conservatism, he appears to regard this 
bias itself as a merit, because it stands in 
the way of changes too great to fit in with 
the general climate of opinion. Though 
he himself inclines to think in logical terms, 
and to seek for logical principles on which 
constitutional practices rest, he praises the 
British for having little desire to arrive at 
first principles or to adapt their constitu- 
tional usages so as to conform to them. 


He even praises the notion of consensus to 


the length of asserting that there is no 
fundamental difference between the two 
leading parties—Conservative and Labour 
-—which dispute for the right to govern. 
In his view, the essential powers of 
sovereignty in Great Britain belong not to 
the legislature but to the executive govern- 
ment which the citizen voters in effect ap- 
point by a majority vote. He sees Parlia- 
ment, or at all events the House of Com- 
mons, as of only secondary importance in 
view of the executive government’s virtual 
monopoly of initiative in legislation. The 
Crown and the House of Lords he regards 
alike as mere survivals, shorn of real 
power, and he treats the executive govern- 
ment as the real successor to the Crown’s 


er 
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former authority. This view, I think, he 
carries to an illegitimate extreme by dis- 
regarding the potential power still located 
in the Crown, as well as by almost ignor- 
ing the delaying and restricting powers still 
vested in the overwhelmingly conservative 
House of Lords. He is, however, correct 
in stressing the strongly conservative in- 
fluence of the maintenance of time-honored 
traditions and ceremonials in the House of 
Commons, as well as in other elements of 
the constitutional structure. 

His book, however, is rather narrowly 
conceived despite its insistence on the unity 
which pervades the entire social structure, 
including local government and the many 
forms of voluntary association as well as 
the central State. He has almost nothing 
to say of the part now played by the trade 
unions and seems unaware of any tendencies 
towards social disharmony on a class basis. 
In fact, he depicts the entire British social 
structure in terms which suggest that 
neither does it need any considerable 
amendment nor is there any substantial 
pressure for such change. 

Mathiot writes well and clearly, and his 
translator has done him excellent service. 
Nevertheless, his is an unsatisfactory book, 
even if much allowance is made for a 
Frenchman’s admiration for a political sys- 
tem which seems to work with a high de- 
gree of stability and, in most of its func- 
tions, to meet with little challenge even 
from those who wish to speed up the rate 
and extent of change. Mathiot is success- 
ful in showing how completely the British 
political system operates as a conservator 
of traditional values; but he cannot avoid 
leaving in some readers’ minds a strong 
impression that it is much less well adapted 
to coping with any fundamental challenge 
to these values, should such a challenge 
arise. His textbook has, in other words, a 
strong, partly concealed, conservative bias, 
which prevents its author from making any 
real study of the major problems which 
confront it even today and are likely, I 
believe, to do so much more in the future. 

G. D. H. Core 

Chairman, Oxford University 

Social Training Delegacy 
All Souls College 
Oxford 
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R. M. Jacxson. The Machinery of Local 
Government. Pp. xii, 360. London: 
Macmillan & Co., 1958. (Distributed by 
St. Martin’s Press.) $6.00. 


Mr. Jackson’s book is a well written gen- 
eral study which “is mostly concerned with 
the English local government system and 
its relation to the government of the United 
Kingdom.” As such it deals by chapters 
with the following: “The Nature of Local 
Government,” “Councils and Councillors,” 
“Powers,” “Party Politics,’ “The Com- 
mittee System,” “The Work of the Coun- 
cil,” “Byelaws,” “Staff,” “Finance,” “Rela- 
tions with the Central Government,” “Local 
Government Areas,” “Elections,” “Dishon- 
esty and Corruption,” “Conclusion.” 

This: study contains a fund of valuable 
information which makes it one of con- 
siderable value. But it is not as valuable 
as it might or should be, due to the inclu- 
sion of a great deal of extraneous material 
which has little, if any, relevancy to the 
subject. This is especially so as to some 
of the material dealing with party politics, 
elections, and dishonesty and corruption. 
For these phenomena are not solely re- 
stricted to local government as Dr. Jackson 
frankly admits. In consequence his study 
would have been enhanced in value if 
those chapters had either been omitted or, 
at least, reorganized by deleting the ir- 
relevant material. 

Furthermore, this study does not achieve 
the objectives cited in the opening sentence 
of this review to the degree that it should., 
For the author’s treatment of the struc- 
ture, organization, and working of English 
local government and of its relations to the 
central government is not as adequate as it 
should be. Since this study is a general 
one, Dr. Jackson has, of necessity, to deal 
with these matters in broad general terms. 
But he fails to make a practical specific 
application of these generalizations. In 
dealing with the nature of local govern- 
ment, for example, he writes at some 
length, but in a general way, about the 
units upon which English local government 
rests. If he had only named some of the 
more important of each of them, his study 
would have been vastly improved. The 
same also holds true as to councils and 
councilors, the committee system, the work 
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of the councils, staff, and finance. The 
insufficiency of footnotes and the absence 
of a bibliography also detract from the 
worth of this study. 

Notwithstanding this criticism, this Saas 
would indeed be a truly invaluable one, if 
Dr. Jackson had only substantiated his 
: general facts with pertinent specific data 
as to all the aspects of English local gov- 
ernment about which he writes. 

l W. REDMOND Gua 

Queens College ` 
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Mervin C. Wren. The Course of Russian 
History. Pp. xiii, 725. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1958. $6.95. 


- Professor Wren has produced an excel- 
lent textbook on Russian history, from its 
earliest beginnings to our days. He has 
woven the factual texture of his book ex- 
tremely skillfully. His conception of Rus- 
sian history is based on the best original 
sources, especially the work of Kliuchev- 
sky which is in many respects still unsur- 
passed by Russian historians; and he has 
also taken into account the most significant 
Western contributions to an understanding 
of his subject. This book is far better 
written than are most textbooks: the style 
is clear and attractive. Of the 700 pages 
about 200 are devoted to the events of 
this century: that is to the emergence, the 
growth, and the complex fortunes of the 
Russian revolution. This is as it should be. 

The author holds that “Many West- 
erners ... cling to the view that the Soviet 
Union is something entirely new and that 
it can be understood by examining: its 
present character and its development since 

1917. This view is extremely unrealistic. 

. Modern Russia can no more wash 
away the imprint of her past than can any 
other nation. The reasons ‘why they be- 
have like Russians’ are not to be found 
only in the last chapter of their long his- 
tory.” This is true enough, and Professor 
Wren’s book is sure to give students a 
solid grounding in the earlier epochs—espe- 
cially those of Ivan the Terrible, Peter the 
Great, and Catherine—and in the story of 


historical perspectives. 
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the Tsarist Empire in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. It is one of the many merits of this 
work that it gives a lucid view of Russia’s 
economic development over the ages—in 
the interpretation of which the author tries 
to strike a balance between the often con- 
flicting theories of Kliuchevsky, Vipper, 
Pokrovsky, and others—and that it indi- 
cates the close connection between the eco- 
nomic background and the political proc- 
esses by which Russia’s outlook was shaped. 

In a work on this scale one is, of course, 
bound to find omissions and debatable 
points. The author himself indicates that 
he has perhaps not paid enough attention 
to Russian literature. It is also possible to 
hold that he has overemphasized the ele- 
ment of continuity in Russia’s history. Al- 
though modern Russia has,no more than 
any other nation: been able to “wash away 
the imprint of her past,” her recent indus- 


trial and educational progress, achieved 


within the framework of a planned and 
collectivist economy, has all the same in- 
troduced qualitatively new elements into 
the problem, and the spread of the Soviet 
form of government far beyond Russian 
boundaries has opened qualitatively new 
Professor Wren 
has, however, managed to keep his exposi- 
tion of facts and trends on a high level of 
academic objectivity, and has throughout 
been on guard against the pitfalls of bias 


. which so many writers on this subject are 


unable to avoid. .I warmly recommend 
this book for a “must” for student be- 
ginners and a useful reference book for 
others. 
Isaac DEUTSCHER 
Berks, England 


HERBERT Marcuse. Soviet Marxism: A 
Critical Analysis. Pp. 271. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1958. $4.50. 


This is the first systematic treatment of 
contemporary Soviet ideology to be written 
in this country, and it is a valuable addi- 
tion to the small but distinguished list of 
works in this field by Bochenski, Chambre, 
and Wetter. The particular value of Mar- 


. cuse’s approach is that he does not regard 


Soviet Marxism either as mere propaganda 
or as abstract philosophy. Many writers 
have been led astray by dismissing Soviet 
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ideology as a deliberate attempt to mislead 
the West, or by treating it as a formal 
body of learning to be taken literally. 
Marcuse regards Soviet Marxism rather as 
a language which expresses the understand- 
ing on the part of the Soviet leaders of the 
world around them, and defines the policies 
which they propose to pursue. To under- 
stand this language one must have a knowl- 
edge both of the Marxist theory which the 
` Bolsheviks inherited, and of the develop- 
ment of Bolshevik thought in the course of 
the past half century. 

Marcuse develops his analysis in two 
parts, the first devoted to the objective 
political aspects of Soviet Marxism, and 
the second to its subjective ethical tenets. 
Perhaps the most valuable feature of this 
Interpretation is its account of the general 
Soviet view of political trends since 1917. 
Marcuse demonstrates effectively the con- 
sistency of the Soviet outlook throughout 
this period, its realistic acceptance of the 
stability of Western society, and its recog- 
nition of the inherent instability of the 
non-Western world. While maintaining 
that in the long run Western “capitalism” 
will inevitably “ripen” into “socialism,” 
Soviet doctrine nevertheless recognizes that 
an aggressive Soviet policy would tend to 
consolidate the West and delay the “‘ripen- 
ing” process. Hence the assiduous cultiva- 
tion, during the relatively brief recent pe- 
riod of Soviet strength, of a policy of 
“peaceful co-existence” designed to lull 
“capitalism” back to its normal state of 
decay. With this general setting, Marcuse 
discusses briefly and lucidly such funda- 
mental propositions as socialism in one 
country, the role of dialectic, the relation 
of base and superstructure, and the transi- 
tion from socialism to communism. 

In dealing with Soviet ethical tenets, 
Marcuse helps to clarify the issue by com- 
paring the Soviet and the Western views 
in terms of both ideology and social back- 
ground. He sees as the essential difference 
between the two the fact that in the West 
a substantial area of privacy still remains 
to the individual, while in the U.S.S.R. the 
effort is made to mobilize all aspects of the 
individual for the needs of the state. While 
Marcuse touches on the main issues of 
Soviet Marxism in the political and ethical 
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spheres, there are a number of areas about 
which one would like to know more. Sig- 
nificant among these are the Soviet attitude 
towards the development of a world state, 
and its approach to the natural sciences. 
Within the limits which he has chosen, 
however, Marcuse has produced an out- 
standing study. 
C. E. BLACK 
Professor of History 
Princeton University 


Yugoslavia. (East-Central Europe Under 
the Communists: Mid-European Studies 
Center Series.) Pp. xiii, 488. New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger for the Mid- 
European Studies Center of the Free 
Europe Committee, 1957. $8.50. 


This volume is, so to speak, out of step 
with its six companions in the Mid-Eu- 
ropean Studies Center Series, “East-Central 
Europe Under the Communists.” This is 
principally because Yugoslavia under Com- 
munist rule forms, unlike Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, and 
Albania, no part of the Soviet satellite 
empire. Also, the Mid-European Studies 
Center gave Yugoslavia—as the general 
editor of the series, Robert F. Byrnes, 
points out—“low priority” in maintaining 
an adequate research staff. The volume, . 
says Professor -Byrnes, “suffered heavily” 
from this low priority. Its original outline 
failed to take into account some of the 
most significant aspects of Communist rule 
as practiced and interpreted by Tito’s 
Yugoslavia. Also, the Center’s staff was 
unable to prepare chapters on three im- 
portant topics: religion, literature and the 
arts, and labor (Pp. 6-7). 

In spite of these handicaps and short- 
comings, the authors succeeded in produc- 
ing a volume which can be compared 
favorably with the others of the series. 
Its weaknesses, not unlike those of the 
other volumes, stem mainly from the rigid 
application of a uniform outline which 
fails to stress problems and developments 
of specific importance in each of the in- 
dividual countries. As a result, materials 
pertaining to the same topic are often 
scattered, instead of presented as a unit. 
In the volume under review, this is par- 
ticularly true about such basic topics as 
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Tito’s rise to power, the Stalin-Tito break, 
and, more generally, the distinct charac- 
teristics of Yugoslav communism. The 
strength of the volume, on the other hand, 
not unlike that,of the others in the series, 
lies in its presentation of facts and figures, 
especially in the field of economy. 

As for interpretation, the Yugoslav Com- 
munists’ own power under Tito’s leadership 
is correctly described as a decisive factor 
which distinguishes the establishment. of 
Communist regime in Yugoslavia from the 
imposed rule by the Soviet forces in the 
captive. nations (p. 150). Also, Yugo- 
slavia’s defiance of the Soviet bloc is 
correctly viewed as a genuine conflict. 
Whether Tito’s Yugoslavia will, as sug- 
gested, tear apart the whole Soviet bloc 
and become a prominent member of a new 
bloc of nations united in their devotion to 
Communism but united also in their op- 
position to Soviet domination (Pp. 18, 41), 
remains to be seen. 

Professor Egon Neuberger’s general sur- 
vey of the Yugoslav economy, and the 
chapter on health and public welfare by an 
anonymous author, are, in this reviewer’s 
opinion, among the best parts of the 
volume which is rich throughout with use- 
ful information. 

STEPHEN Borsopy 
Professor of History — l 
Chatham College 


JOEL MARTIN HALPERN. A Serbian Vil- 
lage. Pp. xxii, 325. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1958. $6.00. 


This work is an absorbing and significant — 


study of culture change in the Serbian vil- 
lage of OraSac in the heart of Sumadija 
and some sixty miles south of Belgrade. 
The author, a social anthropologist, spent 
the year 1953-54 in the village, living with 


a peasant family and observing at firsthand ` 


the cycle of life. He prefaces his study 
with two ‘excellent chapters on the histori- 


cal background: the founding of Orašac in ` 


the late eighteenth century; the 1804 revo- 
lution which broke out in. this village; and 
the socioeconomic conditions which pre- 
vailed during the nineteenth century. This 
background material enables the reader to 
appreciate the degree of culture change 
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which has occurred during the past cen- 
tury and which is occurring today at an 
accelerating pace. 
The scope of the analysis of present-day 
Orašac is evident in the following chapter 
titles: “Making a Living,” “Shelter, Cloth- 
ing and Food,” “Social Organization,” “Gov- 
ernment and the Village,” and “The Orasac 
Villager and the World Outside.” - The au- 
thor had his share of problems in gather- 
ing data on these topics. There was, for 
example, the occasion when he sought to 
determine toilet-training practices-—~a sub- 
ject to which the villagers obviously had 
given no thought and which they found 
most embarrassing to discuss. One of 
them turned upon the author and de- 
manded: “What do you want to know all 
this for? It has absolutely nothing to do 
with the history of Orašac!” (p. 172). 
The historian will find this book a 
mine of valuable information. It demon- 
strates clearly, factually, and objectively 
the changes which have taken place dur- 
ing the past century and a half in occupa- 


. tions, clothing, social organization, and the 


role of religion. Changing relationships be- 
tween the government and peasant, the 
sexes, and the generations, are also dis- 
cussed, Most revealing and valuable are 
the autobiographies of several peasants and 
the essays written by school children on 
such topics as “My Childhood,” “My Fa- 
vorite Holiday,” and “What I Want to 
Be.” On the latter topic, the children 
almost unanimously expressed a desire 
that their life work should be related to 
the development and improvement of their 
country. 

This study, like Irwin Sanders’ Balkan 
Village, reveals what rich rewards await 
those who will view the Balkans from the 
village as well as from the archive and the 
library. ‘There is need for many more 
studies of this type, and it is to be hoped 
that they will concern themselves not only 
with relatively well-to-do villages such as 
Sanders’ Dragalevtsy and Halpern’s OraSac 
but also with poor mountain hamlets, fish- 
ing villages, seaports, and the capitals 
themselves. l 

L. S. STAVRIANOS 

Associate Professor of History 

Northwestern University 
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Konrap Syrop. Spring in October: The 
Story of the Polish Revolution, 1956. 
Pp. xii, 207. New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1957. $4.50. 


The title of this volume is taken from 
a Warsaw broadcast by Henryk Holland, 
who, in describing Wladyslaw Gomulka’s 
appointment as First Secretary and the 
radical changes made in 1956 in the mem- 
bership of the Politbureau of the Polish 
Communist party, stated: “This is spring 
in October, the spring of awakened hopes 
and of awakened national pride, the spring 
of true international proletarianism and of 
determined will to mark out our own Pol- 
ish way to socialism.” The Stalinists had 
lost their seats in the Politbureau and a 
beginning had been made towards greater 
freedom and independence; how far this 
could be carried no one knew. Gomulka 
was destined to walk a tight-rope, balanc- 
ing between the pressing demands of the 
Polish populace and the dominating power 
of Russia. There could be no outright 
challenge to Russian might, for Poland 
could be crushed at will by the Russian 
army and everyone recognized that Poland 
was “condemned to rely on Soviet sup- 
port in the matter of her new frontier with 
Germany” (p. 188). The Poles had a lim- 
ited freedom of action which prevented 
their leaving the Soviet camp or introduc- 
ing true parliamentary democracy. 

A few introductory pages are devoted 
to Russian-Polish relations during the war, 
but the account actually begins with the 
summer of 1953 when the elimination of 
Beria broke the prevailing secret police 
system in Russia, and a chain reaction 
brought the gradual disappearance of ter- 
ror from the political life of Poland. By 
January 1956, pressure for change had 
risen almost to the breaking point. The 
Poznan riots of June convinced the lead- 
ership that changes had to be made. The 
author describes carefully the struggle 
within the Central Committee and the 
Politbureau which led to the rehabilitation 
of Gomulka in August 1956. Charged with 
Titoism and other anti-Stalinist crimes, he 
had been arrested in July 1951. A Com- 
munist. of long standing, he was popular 
for his underground activity during the 
war and his true Polish patriotism. Two 
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factions developed in the Polish leader- 
ship: the progressives, headed by Premier 
Cyrankiewicz and Edward Ochab, First 
Secretary of the party, who wanted the 
return of Gomulka to power and a pro- 
gram of further democratization and inde- 
pendence from Moscow; the reactionaries, 
known as the Natolin group, who were op- 
posed to changes and wanted the closest 
co-operation with the Soviet Union. At 
the eighth plenum of the Central Commit- 
tee of the party in October 1956 the pro- 
gressives were victorious, and Gomulka was 
elected First Secretary of the party. An 
impromptu visit of Khrushchev and other 
high Soviet leaders to Warsaw had been 
unable to swing the decision in favor of 
the Natolin group. At this election the 
Russian Marshal, Konstantin Rokossovsky, 
who headed the Ministry of Defense, 
failed to be elected to the Politbureau and 
shortly thereafter was replaced by a Pole, 
General Marian Spychalski. Rokossovsky 
and thirty-two other Soviet officers were 
ceremoniously decorated as they left the 
Polish forces. 

Gomulka’s program as he took over the 
leadership is clearly presented. It was 
based on his philosophy that “. . . what 
is Immutable in socialism can be reduced 
to the abolition of the exploitation of man 
by man. The roads leading to this goal can 
be and are different” (p. 107). Gomulka 
began traveling his “Polish road to social- 
ism” by permitting more freedom of ex- 
pression, by relaxing the drive towards 
collectivization of agriculture, by freeing 
Cardinal Wyszynski and working out a 
new agreement with the Catholic church 
which included restoration of religious in- 
struction in the schools, and by launching 
a program for the increased production of 
consumer goods. The author analyzes the 
election of the Sejm in January 1957 and 
concludes with a discussion of the vari- 
ous contradictions and compromises which 
characterize the Polish political: atmosphere 
today. 

Mr. Syrop was educated at the Universi- 
ties of Cracow and Warsaw, and at the 
Sorbonne; he served as a war correspond- 
ent, and is now senior analyst for the 
British Broadcasting Company. The vol- 
ume has no footnotes, but includes some 
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pertinent illustrations along with a most 
useful three page Chronology of Events. 
E. C. HELMREICH 
Professor of History and Government 
Bowdoin College 


EMIL LENGYEL. 1,000 Years of Hungary. 
Pp. 312. New York: John Day Com- 
pany, 1958. $5.00. 


’ Lengyel, in this well written and inter- 
esting work, projects the Hungarian revo- 
lution of October 1956 against the coun- 
try’s historical background. Addressing 
himself to the general reader and not the 
expert, he endeavors to explain who the 
Magyars are, from whence they came, the 
significance of honfoglaléds—the conquest of 
their present homeland—and the major de- 
velopments in their history. Much space 
in the book is given to Hungarian relations 
and wars with the Turks. We are re- 
minded that the Battle of Mohács in 1526 
and the division of Hungary into three 
entities had dire consequences for the na- 
tion. The Turkish occupation was par- 
ticularly negative. “People from the ad- 
jacent countries [Croats, Serbs, Romani- 
ans] descended from the mountains and 
converged on the Hungarian plains, to fill 
the void,” and “Hungary became a nation- 
ality state, one of her biggest problems, 
and in due time the ethnic Magyars were 
swamped by alien peoples” (p. 73). 

The author avoids the problem of the 
rival claims of Hungary and Romania for 
the whole of Transylvania, the “third Hun- 
gary.” He is willing to go along with those 
who believe that whatever success the 
Hapsburgs achieved was due to “luck”, and 
to “their marital policies” (p. 86). The 
“War of Independence” ‘and the Russian 
military assistance to the Hapsburgs in 
putting down the Hungarian rebellion are 
treated too briefly to be meaningful; the 
ensuing “Bach system” is hardly more 
than noted. 

Hungary’s failure to achieve a free, in- 
dependent state is‘ attributed to the ab- 
sence of “a strong middle class generating 
an intelligent leadership,” and to the ex- 
treme social polarization of Hungary. As 
for the responsibility for the outbreak of 
war in 1914, Lengyel avers that there were 
“no leading Hungarians” in the “War 
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Party,” and that with the exception of 
Nicholas Northy de Nagybanya, there were 
hardy any Magyars “in the higher echelons 
of the army” (p. 188). Although there is 
truth in what the author says, some may 
question the significance of the observa- 
tions. 

Lengyel describes the interwar problems 
of Hungary and the absence of democracy. 
Julius Gömbös (1886-1936) began devel- 
oping a regime modelled on that of the 
fascist dictators. As the Nazis’ hold on 
Germany stiffened, their influence in Hun- 
gary increased too. Hungary soon found ` 
itself in the Nazi orbit and on the Axis 
side in World War II. Lengyel says that 
Regent Horthy’s heart “was never in this 
war,” and that the Nazis worried that he 
and “his family are strongly infected with 
Jewish blood” (p. 227). In any case, 
when Horthy saw the impending defeat of 
the Axis and began to waver, the Nazis 
made him for all practical purposes their 
prisoner. There is a brief statement on 
peace negotiations and the Anglo-Soviet 
agreement of October 1944 regarding Hun- 
gary. 

Was there anything that Hungary could 
have done to avert the calamity that be- 
fell it? The author believes that there 
was a time in the autumn of 1944 when 
the Hungarians might have done with the 
Nazis “what they were to do with the 
Russians in the autumn of 1956.” Such 
action on their part might have shortened 
the war and saved countless human lives, 
and Hungary “would have deserved hu- 
manity’s thanks” (p. 238). Horthy, how- 
ever, was not the man “to give his nation 
such leadership.” This is the first forth- 
right statement on the subject, coming at 
a time when much of the reporting and 
writing about Hungary is emotional and 
lacks historical perspective. 

The Allied Control Commission and the 
Sovietization of Hungary are treated cur- 
sorily. Resentful of the new state of af- 
fairs, Hungary’s “disgruntled toilers” rose 
for freedom. The author puts his finger 
on some important problems which others 
tend to overlook: the absence of a demo- 
cratic tradition; a deeply rooted fear of 
and hate for Slavs and Russians; and the 
persistence of anti-Semitism; which was 
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manifested in the recent rebellion. It is 
most significant that the peasants did par- 
ticipate en masse in the rebellion. As for 
the future, the author believes that only 
‘an “eastern European twilight zone’—a 
neutral zone—can bring Hungary freedom 
and a better future. 
WAYNE S. VUCINICH 


Professor of History 
Stanford University 
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James H. Meiser. The Myth of the 
Ruling Class: Gaetano Mosca and the 
“Elite.” Pp. vi, 432. Ann Arbor: Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press, 1958. $7.50. 
Professor Meisel’s “unabashed, old-fash- 

ioned exercise in cogitation—performed 

without the benefit of any task force or 
research team” (Preface) is at once a very 
complete intellectual biography of Mosca 
and a running critical commentary on one 
of the central problems of contemporary 
politico-ethical thinking. ‘This is the ques- 
tion of inequality—better perhaps, inequali- 
ties—in societies haunted, even when they 
try to repudiate democratic ways and 


ideals, by echoes of the first of Jefferson’s 


self-evident truths. Not only Mosca, but 
Pareto, Michels, Schumpeter, C. Wright 
Mills and many, many ‘others figure in this 
rich and suggestive analysis of the prob- 
Jem of the “elite.” 

Professor Meisel’s heart, and to be fair, 
his head, are clearly on the democratic 
side, on the side of a literal, or at least an 
honest, acceptance of all three prepositions 
in Lincoln’s classic repudiation of “elitism” 
—of, for, and by the people. But to con- 
tinue this string of unavoidable allusions, 
he is wryly aware, as indeed one suspects 
Orwell himself was, that there is realism 
as well as irony in the famous phrase that 
all are equal, but some are more equal 
than others. Professor Meisel knows well 
that there are fewer officers than men in 
any army, and that the relation between 
officers and men in the most democratic 
army is, to put it mildly, not fully and ac- 
curately expressed in the usual phraseology 
of democratic ritual. He is aware, in short, 
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that annoying though the work of the “elit- 
ists” may be to the sincere democrat, these 
writers are dealing with a real problem, 
and should be read, not just cursed. This 
is especially true of Mosca, humanly one 
of the most attractive of the lot, who lived 


until 1941, seeing enough of fascism in his 


own country to dislike it as thoroughly as 
the nicest democrat. 

In a brief review it is quite impossible 
to analyze in detail the argument of this 
book. Professor Meisel does come in the 
end, via Mosca’s follower Guido Dorsi in 
his Duzttatura, Classe politica e classe 
dirigente (1949), to a somewhat inconclu- 
sive but fruitful and suggestive conclusion. 
C. Wright Mills’s “power elite” he finds 
an “inverted myth,” an “elite to end all 
elites”; but he cannot agree with Carl 
Friedrich that in a democratic society there 
is no real problem of a ruling class or 
group. We must hope he will expand these 
pages and his charts of patterns of power 
and relations between many and few into 
a new book—still his own, and not that of 
a task force or research team. 

CRANE BRINTON 

Professor of History 

Harvard University 


E. DicBy BALTZELL. Philadelphia Gentle- 
men: The Making of a National Upper 
Class. Pp. ix, 440. Glencoe, Ill.: Free 
Press, 1958. $5.75. 


During the last several years it has been 
observed repeatedly that the interest of 
American sociologists in problems of social 
class was in fact confined to the middle 
classes. Studies of both the working class 
and the upper class were conspicuous by 
their absence, in part at least because 
scholars lacked access to the requisite ma- 
terials. The present work is a notable ex- 
ception in this respect, because the author 
has been able to combine his competence 
as a sociological analyst with his role as a 
participant and observer of .the upper class. 

Professor Baltzell has made fruitful use 
of two well-known documents, the Soczal 
Register and Who’s Who. The first of 
these serves as a clue to the composition 
of the upper class, while the second and 
more inclusive compendium is taken as 
comprising the elite of the country. Any- 
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one whose achievements in a reputable en- 
deavor are noteworthy is likely to be in- 
cluded in Who’s Who, but he does not 
thereby become a member of the upper 
class. After tracing the history of these 
documents, the author turns his attention 
to the distinction between the elite and the 
upper class in Philadelphia. While the bulk 
of his analysis is devoted to the history 
and -present position of the Philadelphia 
upper class, the contrast between elite and 
upper class serves him throughout as a 
means of analyzing the distinctive charac- 
teristics of the latter, which comprise not 
only prominence and wealth but also in- 
termarriage, a common outlook, a feeling 
of solidarity, and a shared participation in 
a large number of distinctive as well as ex- 
clusive institutions. These linkages within 
the upper class are traced in terms of a 
number of variables such as family his- 
tories, economic position, neighborhood, re- 
ligious and associational affiliation, educa- 
tion, and others. 

It should be pointed out that this analy- 
sis stands in marked contrast to other re- 
cent works dealing with the same problem. 
Where W. Lloyd Warner examined an 
upper class in a small town primarily in 
terms of its social status and associational 
participation, Baltzell concentrates on a 
metropolitan upper class and emphasizes 
the importance of its economic position. 
And where C. Wright Mills examined a 
national elite primarily in terms of its eco- 
nomic and political power, Baltzell empha- 
sizes the distinction between elite and up- 
per class as well. as the importance of 
the latter’s local base and social cohesion. 
Compared with these earlier efforts, Balt- 
zell’s study considerably advances our 
knowledge in my judgment. However, the 
data used by the author only go up to 
1940 and one wonders whether his findings 
have been modified during the intervening 
period as a result of the changes brought 
about by World War II and the second in- 


- dustrial revolution. Fn relation to the sub- 


title of his book the author makes clear 
that his findings concerning Philadelphia 
are paralleled in other metropolitan areas, 
but it may be asked whether the existence 
of this interlocking, metropolitan upper 
class is really evidence of its political pre- 
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dominance. The fact that all Senators are 
automatically listed in the Social Register 
obscures the gulf which separates the po- 
litical process from the family-linked re- 
cruitment of the upper class. The impor- 
tance of bureaucratic—in contrast to upper 
class—recruitment in the large organiza- 
tions of American society also raises ques- 
tions concerning the political position of 
the upper class. But such questions are 
all suggested by Professor Baltzell’s excel- 
lent study and one hopes that he will turn 
to them in his further work. 
REINHARD BENDIX 
Chairman, Department of Sociology 
and Social Institutions 
University of California 
Berkeley 


Renato Tacrurr and Lutcr PETRULLo 
(Eds.). Person Perception- and Inter- 
personal Behavior. Pp. xx, 390. Stan- 
ford: Stanford University Press, 1958. 
$7.50. 


This volume is the edited collection of 
papers presented at the Symposium on 


' Person Perception held at Harvard Uni- 


versity in March 1957. As such, it sup- 
ports a commonplace observation that one 
should hold a symposium at a time when 
there are great changes occurring in a field 
and members need to be brought together 
to communicate with each other, rather 
than when there is a dearth of ideas and 
a recession in the field as is suggested by 
this volume. The papers are representative 
of a considerable portion of the interest in 
the area of social perception, but the defi- 
nition derived from the volume, in spite of 
the nominal inclusion of anthropology and 
sociology, is extremely limited and focuses 
primarily on the narrow view of psychol- 
ogy. To some extent, thus, this volume 
can serve as a fair summary of current 
thinking on the area but, unfortunately, 
this is like a confession of bankruptcy 
rather than the parade of firm theory or 
broad conceptualization about the subject 
matter. 

In his Introduction, Tagiuri points out 
the importance of Cronbach’s criticism’ and 
analysis of measures in the area of social 
perception. He suggests that this, along 
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with the impatience of others with studies 
emphaasizing accuracy of perception, has 
started the trend of research moving in the 
direction of analysis of process, and the 
hope is expressed that this symposium is 
helping to turn the tide in that direction. 
If this is the case it is unfortunate. To 
suggest that the inadequacy of current re- 
search has been demonstrated, and that 
therefore it is better to work in another 
area is a peculiar attitude to take in sci- 
ence. It would seem instead that the criti- 
cisms should be taken into account, how- 
ever complex the requirement placed on 
the investigator, and the research con- 
tinued. In fact, the outstanding contribu- 
tion one can point to in this volume is the 
article by Cronbach titled “Proposals Lead- 
ing to Analytic Treatment of Social Per- 
ception Scores,” which has to do with the 
problems and issues in measurement. 

As has been indicated, this volume is of 
interest In representing some of the cur- 
rent points of view, but it is likely to be 
quite transitory in its value. If one tries 
to summarize what the shortcoming of the 
field may be. rather than to deal with the 
contributions made by the individual and 
quite competent contributors, it would seem 
that the emphasis is myopic. tends toward 
the convenience of models rather than the 
more difficult description of complex phe- 
nomena. and involves the common failing 
of substituting other symbols for words 
without going much farther. 

Epcar F. BORGATTA 

Social Psychologist 

Russell Sage Foundation 

New York City 


Roy G. Francis (Ed.). The Population 
Ahead. Pp. x, 160. Minneapolis: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1958. $3.75. 


The Population Ahead reports the well 
edited proceedings of The Second Sym- 
posium on Population Problems held at the 
University of Minnesota in February 1957. 
The theme is set by Roy Francis in an 
opening statement urging that we bring a 
wide range of knowledge to bear on prob- 
lems of population. 

Pascal Whelpton sketches in some of the 
problems. In the United States several 
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major factors have contributed to the baby 
boom: more births per couple with chil- 
dren, earlier marriage, earlier childbearing, 
and Jess childlessness. Earlier marriage and 
earlier childbearing are temporary factors; 
therefore, unless Americans have larger 
families, our rate of growth will soon slow 
down. ‘There may be some increase in 
size of family, but not to the levels of 
sixty years ago. In the world as a whole, 
however, death rates are falling rapidly 
while birth rates stay high, and the out- 
look is for a more rapid rate of growth 
than ever before. 

The nutritional needs of man are re- 
ported by Ancel Keys. Prolonged under- 
nourishment has effects which may con- 
tribute to much of the unrest in the world 
today. In the near future, holds Jan O. 
Broek, the shortage of industrial raw ma- 
terials may cause more trouble than the 
shortage of food since present inequalities 
in distribution cannot long be maintained. 

Edward S. Deevey’s account of the equi- 
librium population among animals is pro- 
vocative but seems remote from demog- 
raphy. Karl Sax discusses the genetics of 
defect and disease in human populations. 
Osborn’ urges the study of rates of growth 
rather than of “optimums,” and particu- 
larly the study of differential growth rates 
between different types of individuals, this 
being the real key to man’s future. Robert 
F. Spencer holds that “the desire for chil- 
dren is learned.” If this extreme cultural 
view were generally accepted, the work of 
the demographer would certainly be simpli- 
fied. 

Arnold Harberger’s “Variations on a 
Theme by Malthus” seems the most im- 
portant paper in this lively series. It 
should be read by all who have been dis- 
turbed by current pessimistic views about 
the next fifty years. 

Philip Raub summarizes the implications 
of the conference: “The focus on popula- 
tion problems in the atomic age shifts from 
a concern with the physica] limits of food 
supply to the cultural. economic and social 
barriers to population balance. ‘The quan- 
titative aspects of the problem recede, the 
qualitative ones assume new prominence,” 

FREDERICK OSBORN 

New York City 
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Witam H. Form, Sicmunp Nosow, and 
others. Community in Disaster. (Har- 


273. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1958. $4.00. 


This little book can be viewed from 
either of two angles: as a study of the 
methodology of disaster study; or as a 
sociologically sophisticated account of a 
specific disaster, namely the tornado that 
hit Beecher, Michigan. Either way it 
makes interesting reading. 

Disaster study is rapidly becoming an 
important field within sociology and it is 
interesting to speculate why. Is it to be 
related to the recollection of the vast man- 
made disasters of World War II or to. the 
even vaster anticipated disasters of any 
World War III that may happen along? 
Or is it simply an interest in “act of God” 
disasters, as those studied mostly are, as 
giving some indication of what to expect 
when man, in either war or peace, causes 
the catastrophe himself? 

If this particular study has hit upon the 
truth, then planning the handling of dis- 
aster situations larger in scope than those 
normally dealt with by fire departments 
has. yet to appeal to Americans as worth- 
while. Hence the debilitated condition of 
civil defense. Americans are. fatalists who 
know very well that disaster may overtake 
them, but who aren’t sure enough about it 
to make any anticipatory provisions for 
dealing with the situation. 

When disaster hits they have a surprising 
and completely admirable capacity for tak- 
ing care of themselves in the first instance. 
They then appear to profit most from the 
activities of organizations, or the person- 
nel of organizations, which are part of and 
close to their daily lives, such as the fire 
department and the police. And finally 
they gain help from those “outside” or- 
ganizations whose personnel have the least 
“social distance” from the victims. The 
Salvation Army is of more use in a work- 
ing-class area than the Red Cross. _ 

Very interesting stuff, this, but where the 
knowledge so laboriously wrested from the 
Beecher chaos will figure in forward plan- 
ning for such devastating contingencies is 
very hard to say. The authors themselves 
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don’t seem very optimistic about use of 
their findings. 
C. HARTLEY GRATTAN 
Katonah, N. Y. 


Harry EsTILL Moore. Tornadoes Over 
Texas: A Study of Waco and San An- 
gelo in Disaster. (A Hogg Foundation 
Publication.) Pp. xxiii, 334. Austin: 
University of Texas Press, 1958. $5.00. 


Tornadoes over Texas describes the so- 
cial and psychological effects of the tor- 
nado of May 11, 1953 on the towns of 
Waco and San Angelo, and of the violent 
wind-and-hailstorm of June 7, 1954 on 
san Angelo. Detailed attention is paid to 
the financial costs; legal and intergovern- 
mental problems; communications; hous- 
ing, relief, and rehabilitation procedures; 
and psychological aftereffects of the Waco 
tornado. Differential analysis of effects is 
undertaken by race, age, and degree and 
nature of loss. The author also takes ad- 
vantage of the unique opportunity to ex- 
amine the chronic consequences and the 
psychological impact of the tornado-simu- 
lating hailstorm which struck San Angelo 
a year later. 

Such a rich body of data deserves to be 
read rather than evaluated in review. by 
any student of disaster, whether his inter- 
est be practical or theoretical. There is, 
for instance, material here for the Red 
‘Cross disaster worker concerned over the 
commonly remarked public antagonism to 
the Red Cross operations following dis- 
‘aster; for the worker in race relations who 
wishes to trace the implications of the 
racial caste system for community response 
to stress; for the civil defense worker who 
wishes to estimate the effectiveness of pub- 
lic education, volunteer effort, and civil de- 
fense planning in an actual emergency. 
There is also material for the social sci- 
ence teacher and for the theoretician who 
is looking for empirical data to guide and 
test his formulations.. 

It is from the last standpoint—that of 
the theoreticlan—that this generally excel- 
lent volume is perhaps least satisfying. 
The final chapter in particular, a reprint . 
of the article “Toward a Theory of Dis- 
aster,” which was published in 1956 in the 
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American Sociological Review, would have 
benefited from expansion. The National 
Academy of Sciences and the journal Hu- 
man Organization, for instance, have pub- 
lished since that article was written a 
number of theoretically oriented empirical 
studies whose findings, while in the main 
probably confirmatory of most of Moore’s 
theses, would have given his theoretical 
discussion both more scope and more con- 
ceptual precision. Nevertheless, the vol- 
ume is an outstanding contribution to the 
literature of an area of very difficult em- 
pirical research, and deserves recognition 
as one of the most richly detailed and care- 
fully considered studies available to the 
student of human behavior in extreme 
situations. 
ANTHONY F. C. WALLACE 
Senior Research Associate 
in Anthropology 
Eastern Pennsylvania Psychiatric 
Institute 


ALFRED DE Grazia (Ed.). Grass Roots 
Private Welfare. Winning essays of the 
1956 National Awards Competition of 
The Foundation for Voluntary Welfare. 
Pp. xiv, 306. New York: New York 
University Press, 1957. $4.75. 


CHRISTOPHER Sower, JoHN HOLLAND, 
KENNETH TIEDKE, and WALTER FREE- 
MAN with the co-operation of others. 
Community Involvement: The Webs of 
Formal and Informal Ties That Make 
for Action. Pp. 323. Glencoe, IIL: 
Free Press, 1957. $5.00. 


The two books under review have in 
common a concern about community proc- 
ess, and each, in varying degrees, seeks an 
analysis thereof. There the likeness ends. 
There is much more of unlikeness than of 
likeness between them. , 

The one book, Community Involvement, 
concentrates on the process by which a 
group or groups within a community go 
about making a health self-survey, and the 
entire volume is devoted to an examination 
in minute detail; the other volume, Grass 
Roots Private Welfare, contains quick 
sketches, none more than six pages, of 
fifty projects where the emphasis is far 
more on end product than on process. 
The first is devoted to what might be 
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termed a tax-supported or public health 
project and is under the aegis of publicly 
constituted authority even though the sur- 
vey utilizes some 700 volunteers, while the 
other definitely emphasizes what is loosely 
termed private welfare with scarcely any 
reference to tax-supported services. 

In Community Involvement a team of 
four social scientists from the Department 
of Sociology and Anthropology of Michi- 
gan State University, with the co-operation 
of eight others, reports laboriously and me- 
ticulously from the first steps of the pro- 
posed health self-survey not only through 
to the completion of the survey, but fur- 
ther yet to the demise of the health coun- 
cil. The great value of this exposition, 
which becomes tedious in spots, is its 
minute tracing of each step of commu- 
nity action, with incessant emphasis upon 
initiation, legitimization, and execution. 
There is a preoccupation with terminology 
which grates upon the reader by reason of 
repetitiousness, but if this can be borne 
with or forgiven, there is substantial value 
in the complete analysis. 

There is worth in each of the chapters 
and if one is on the alert, one will come 
upon sound theory tucked away in the 
most unpredictable places. These bits of 
theory, appropriately related to the actual 
step-by-step process, are brought together 
in a final section entitled Theory and Em- 
pirical Research. In the opinion of this re- 
viewer, Chapter 13, “A Final Note on 
Theory,” makes a substantial contribution 
to sociological theory bearing on the com- 
munity organization process. 

Grass Roots Private Welfare is just that 
—fifty instances in as many communities 
whereby persons and groups in local com- 
munities became conscious of needs and 
then took action toward meeting those 
needs. The range of areas is almost limit- 
less, as may be judged from the following: 
mental health, alcoholism, juvenile delin- 
quency, neighborhood rehabilitation, the 
deaf, the crippled, the blind, chronic il- 
ness, medical care, migrant workers, child 
welfare, aging, recreation. One is im- 
pressed with the resourcefulness evidenced 
in practically all of the illustrations; and 
one cannot but be hopeful that, no matter 
how complex our communities seem to be- 
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come, there is always sufficient ingenuity 
ready to go to work at least to meet the 
impact, if not also to enable people and 
communities to arrive at some satisfactory 
balance. ; 

Despite the refreshing spontaneity mani- 
fested in so many of these communities, 
the reader at times cannot but feel there 
is an insufficient analysis of the process by 
which they achieve their ends—the illus- 
trations are so facilely presented! In 
Community Involvement an entire volume 


is devoted to the deceptively simple. task’ 


of a health self-survey, while in Grass 
Roois Private Welfare an equal number of 
- pages is devoted to fifty instances of proc- 
- ess with only a bare analysis of each. All 
fifty are successful in the book. The 
reader could have wished for an occasional 
misgiving, a dissent, a questioning. Per- 
_ haps it is too much to expect that anyone 
would be willing to expose a failure in 
process or objective in cold print! 
ARTHUR E. FINK 
Dean of School of Social Work 
University of North Carolina 


Mary STEICHEN CALDERONE (Ed.). Abor- 
tion in the United States. A Conference 
Sponsored by the Planned Parenthood 
Federation of America, Incorporated at 
Arden House and The New York Acad- 
emy of Medicine. Pp. vii, 224. New 
York: A Hoeber-Harper Book (Paul B. 
Hoeber and Harper & Brothers), 1958. 
$5.50. 


This valuable and provocative book is 
the report on a conference held in 1955 
and sponsored by The Planned Parenthood 
Federation of America. Of the thirty- 
eight distinguished participants, thirty were 
physicians but were certainly not of one 
mind concerning the universal phenomenon 
of abortion. Best known of the nonmedi- 
cal participants was the late Alfred Kinsey. 
whose research methods and findings stand 
in contrast to the evidence from formal 
medical and legal records. 

A unique, lucid. and sane contribution 
was made by Dr. Timanus, a retired abor- 
tionist who reported on 5,210 operations 
which he personally performed with a mor- 
tality of only .04 per cent. 
confusion of the medical profession is 


- abortion. 


The ethical — 
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shown by the fact that of 353. physicians 
who referred patients to Dr. Timanus with 
a recommendation of abortion not one 
shared responsibility for legal difficulties 
when they arose. A doctor who had made 
referrals testified against the abortionist 
when he was prosecuted. 

The interaction of the assembled special- 
ists would have made an interesting study 
in group dynamics. The printed discussion 
is at a high level. Able editing no doubt 
concealed some of the sharper clashes of 
opinions, semantic difficulties, and basic 
cultural conflicts. There is valuable in- 
formation concerning abortion in Scandi- 
navian countries, legal aspects in the 
United States, illegal abortion, therapeutic 
abortion, and the relation between abor- 
tion and contraception. In an Appendix 
there is a brief discussion of abortion in 
Japan, Germany, the Soviet Union, and 
Finland. 

Testimony from professional experience, 
statistical records, research findings, and 
reports of varied practices by locality and 
culture make hazy the distinctions between 
therapeutic, legal, illegal, and criminal 
Causes and consequences are 
not yet clearly known. The experts came 
to some agreement, however, that upper 
class people in the United States fare bet- 
ter than lower -class persons when faced 
with an undesired pregnancy. Even after 
examination of Kinsey findings by a sta- 
tistical committee it was reported that the 
annual number of induced abortions in the 
United States might be anywhere between 
200,000 and 1,200,000. 

The conferees seemed to feel a responsi- 
bility for some step toward a more en- 
lightened policy in spite of obstacles im- 
posed by outmoded laws, the Catholic 
Church, and the ancient tradition of the 
medical profession. Naturally it was easier 
to agree on a moderate statement phrased 
in generalities. The final product called for 
research, consultation centers for women 
seeking abortion, extension of contracep- 
tive service, sex education, and study of 
abortion laws by authoritative bodies with 
a view to shaping a model law. Such legal 
reform should recognize improved control 
of maternal mortality and the increasing 
significance of psychiatric and social in- 
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dications for therapeutic abortions. The 
statement was signed by a majority of the 
participants. : 

The reader of this book has, in a way, 
a ringside seat watching some fine minds, 
equipped with the best available informa- 
tion, grapple with’ problems created by 
‘the fact that humans can and do induce 
abortions in females of their species. 

CLIFFORD KIRKPATRICK 
Professor of Sociology 
Indiana University 


Perer TownsEND. The Family Life of 
Old People: An Inquiry in East London. 

- (Report of The Institute of Community 
Studies, No. 2.) Pp. xvi, 284. Glen- 
coe, Ill.: Free Press, 1958. $5.00. 


This book is in the great British tradi- 
tion of empirical research in which the top, 
not the bottom, man in the research or- 
ganization goes into the field and brings 
his talents to bear on the process of data 
collection. It was written “by the man 
who actually had his fingers in the pie” 
and gives the reader “the true ‘tang’ that 
comes only from direct human contact” 
(Foreword by J. H. Sheldon). It is one 
of a series by the Institute of Community 
Studies in London, the other two being 
Family and Kinship in East London by 
Michael Young and Peter Willmott and 
Widows and Their Families by Peter 
Marris. 

The subjects of this study were 64 men 
and 139 women of pensionable age in 
Bethnal Green, a borough of East London, 
who were interviewed in their homes, Of 
these, 18 were unmarried, 18 were married 
or widowed but without surviving children, 
and 167 were married or widowed and had 
surviving children. 
were kept by 12 of the subjects. As a 
basis for comparison, special surveys were 
made of 200 East London people in public 
homes, 300 in a local geriatric hospital, 
and 400 in Bethnal Green who were being 
visited by “home helps.” The object of 
these surveys was to assess the functions 
of family and state services In caring for 
old people and to examine the classes that 
make the heaviest demands on statutory 
and voluntary services. 

The main conclusion of this book is 


In addition, diaries | 
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that the extended family is merely adjust- 
ing itself to new circumstances. This is 
contrary to the general assumption that 
the extended family is disintegrating— 
articulated as early as the late nineteenth 
century when Charles Booth (final volume 
of Life and Labour, p. 43) quoted an in- 
formant as saying that “the great loss of 
the last twenty years .. . is the weakening 
of the family ties between parents and 
children: ` children don’t look after their 
old people according to their means.” 
This is also expressed by Durkheim in his 
Suicide (p. 377). 

The author found the three-generation 
family, organized around the grandmother. 
and her grown daughters, to be a strong 
and functioning reality. He found children, 
especially daughters, carrying an enormous 
load of care of older persons. He con- 
cludes that any program for the care of 
old people should take this vital resource 
into account. Provision should be made to 
help old people to be cared for in their 
own homes by their own relatives. They 
should be housed near—but not with— 
their children. Allowances should be avail- 
able for attendance for the bedridden and 
housebound. In the future there will be 
relatively fewer old people without rela- 
tives, because a larger proportion of the 
population now marry; but, by the same 
token, there will be fewer unattached aunts 
to help out in an emergency. 

One of the intéresting distinctions made 
is that between social isolates and desolates. 
Social isolation is measured in terms of the 
number of contacts during a week; it may 
or may not be accompanied by loneliness. 
Desolation involves the loss of a loved one 
and it is “more important than social isola- 
tion in explaining the loneliness of old 
people. .. . It affects a person’s health and 
whole state of mind” (p. 178). Only the 
family can help in cases of desolation. 

An American reviewer is struck by the 
residential stability of the families studied. 
Ts there any large city in this country 
where 85 per cent of the noninstitution- 
alized older people with children would 
have a child living within a mile of them? 
Where more than half of those not living 


`~ with a child would have a child in the 


same street or building, or Just around the 
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corner? If the children were within the 
metropolitan area these findings would tally 


with those of, ‘let us say, the Detroit Area. 


Studies; but within the same block seems 
most unusual. 
Jessie BERNARD 
Professor of Sociology 
Pennsylvania State University 


Kart BeDNARIK. The Young Worker of 
To-day: A New Type. Edited by J. P. 
Mayer. Pp. 146. Glencoe, Iil.: Free 
Press, 1955. Price: $3.00. 


Just how rigorously we should measure 
a journalistic essay by the standards of 
proof used in the social sciences is still a 
matter for debate.) When the work is 
clearly a popular jeu d’esprit, like Spector- 
sky’s. The Exurbanites, the answer is clearly 
negative. The answer is less clear for a 
work which comes close to the social 
science report, such as Whyte’s The Or- 
ganization Man. In addition to this range 
from popularized analysis to serious analy- 
sis, there is another very different one, 
from reliance on mainly personal observa- 
tion and intuition to reliance.on the hard 
data of censuses and surveys. 

Bednartk’s book is both serious and in- 
tuitive. Unhappily, the intuitionist who 
wishes seriously to analyze the young 
worker of today must accomplish two dif- 


ficult tasks: he must offer us ideas we did 


not have before, and he must square with 
our hard facts-—-when, that is, we have any 
which are relevant to his theses. Bednarik 
does neither. 


In an editorial Preface, J. P. Mayer in- - 


forms us that Bednarik’s book belongs “to 
the class of Ortega y Gasset’s Revolt of 
the Masses, Burnham’s Managerial Revo- 
lution, or Kracauer’s Die Angestellten.” 
The Young Worker of Today does belong 
to this type of essay ‘but does not even 
approximate this class. Similarly, he as- 
serts that “it would be wrong ... to take 
this fascinating essay as an attack on 
Socialism. .. .” On the contrary, it is at 
least that. l 
Bednarik’s tone is that of a disillusioned 
Socialist who has found that his favorites, 
the proletarian young, have become the 
same under capitalism, socialism, and semi- 
socialism—that they have lost their inner 
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discipline and ideological stance and ac- 
quired the bad qualities of the bourgeoisie. 
In fact, they have undergone a process of 
amalgamation into the mass by which they 
have become social atoms, -without hope or 
culture, doped by the material benefits of 
the new prosperity and living at “freedom 
zero” because they seek and care for 
nothing beyond their own empty selves. 

I have not seen the original, and thus 
cannot guess whether the ineptness of style 
is Bednarik’s or that of his translator, 
Reneé Tupholme. Few social scientists 
write well, and so this comment would not 
be a criticism if the work gave us more 
than a salon essay. However, since he is 
devoting his book to a description of the 
“Teddy-Boys” and the “zoot-suiters”—in 
short to the modern youth in his first years 
of unskilled or semiskilled work-~and since 
we have, in fact, seen this description in a 
dozen places, from news articles to serious 


works, we can expect at least some com- 


pensation for reading it again-——say a new 
and graceful verbal formulation of it. 

Essentially Bednarik’s work is intellec- 
tually disappointing in several respects. 
The descriptive analysis is not new; he 
does not demonstrate by any adequate his- 
torical data that the phenomenon is new— 
that the “new worker” is at all different 
from the young worker of a generation or 
two, or three ago; he does not give us any 
new ideas as to why the “new worker” is 
as he is—if, indeed, he is as Bednarik 
suggests. . 

Bednarik’s analysis is based on a con- 
structed type, an “ideal type” in Weber’s 
sense. But he abandons its hypothetical 
character quickly: “. . . there are prac- 
tically no members of that class who do not 
in one form or another conform to this . 
new type... .” Or: “. .. there is not a 
single workman in this part of the world 
who feels in any way persecuted and out- 
cast from society....” “I do not know 
of a single case today of a young worker 
having to support one or several members 
of his family or of even having to con- 
tribute to their support.” 

As an observer, Bednarik arouses doubt, 
Similarly: “T 
personally know plenty of young workers 
who drink themselves unconscious. . . .” 
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Or: “It is not unusual for a young bride 
to present her husband with a list of 
Christmas gifts which it would cost him 
half his year’s salary and more to pur- 
chase.” 

I can say truthfully that several of my 
friends do at times describe the modern 
young worker in. just Bednarik’s fashion, 
especially when they are politically discour- 
aged. However, I see no good reason why 
they should bother to read this version. 

WILLIAM J. GOODE 

Associate Professor of Sociology 

Columbia University 


CHARLES R. SNYDER. Alcohol and the 
Jews: A Cultural Study of Drinking and 
Sobriety. (Monographs of the Yale 
Center of Alcohol Studies, No. 1.) Pp. 
226. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press; Pub- 
lication Division, Yale Center of Alcohol 
Studies, New Haven, Conn., 1958. $5.00. 


This study of drinking among Jews rep- 
resents the first in what promises to be an 
important and interesting series of studies 
on alcoholism and drinking behavior. The 
second monograph, already in prepara- 
tion, is to deal with the chronic police case 
inebriate. Professor Snyder has set a high 
standard of excellence in this first volume 
of the projected series. 

The problem the author poses is that of 
explaining the remarkable infrequency of 
drunkenness and alcoholism among Jews, 
particularly among Orthodox Jews. It is 
noted that among the latter it is cus- 
tomary to begin drinking wine very early 
in life, and to drink frequently and some- 
times in considerable quantity. Neverthe- 
less, there is especially little drunkenness 
and alcoholism among the Orthodox. 
Judaism, like Catholicism, does not stress 
abstinence from alcoholic beverages as a 
moral precept, but there appears to be 
much `less alcoholism among Jews than 
Catholics. 

The author suggests that group rates of 
alcoholism are the function of three main 
influences: the prevalence of acute psychic 
tensions, the attitudes toward drinking 
within the culture of the group, and the 
availability of substitutes for alcohol in 
dealing with one’s personal problems. Since 
it seems reasonable to suppose that Jews 
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have their fair share of personality prob- 
lems and psychic tensions, usually said to 
be the causes of alcoholism, one must 
clearly look elsewhere. for an explanation 
of Jewish sobriety. 

Professor Snyder’s theory is that the 
extraordinary sobriety of the Jews arises 
from the attitudes and norms within Jewish 
culture concerning the use of alcohol. 
Jewish tradition prescribes the consumption 
of alcoholic beverages on a number of 
family, social, and religious occasions. 
There are very few total abstainers among 
the Jews. Nevertheless, drunkenness is 
strongly disapproved and is viewed as a 
characteristic of Gentiles—Shikker iz. a 
Goy. 

The sobriety of the Jews, the author 
argues, develops from the custom of what 
may be called “ceremonial” drinking in 
which moderation is learned by practice 
and becomes invested, through ceremonial — 
association, with moral and religious sig- 
nificance. This position is: strongly sup- 
ported by the evidence presented which 
shows that as one passes from Orthodox 
to Conservative, Reform, and Secular Jew- 
ish groups, drinking patterns become pro- 
gressively more like those of the wider 
society, and rates of drunkenness and al- 
coholism increase. 

ALFRED R. LINDESMITH 

Associate Professor of Sociology 

Indiana University 


Currin V. SHretps Democracy and Ca- 
tholicism in America. Pp. ix, 310. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1958. $5.00. 


The purpose of this book is to find a 
cure for anti-Catholicism, and to show that 
Catholicism can live with democracy. The 
author, a non-Catholic, claims that his 
only bias is that of being a democrat—that 
is, one who abides by the will of the 
people. Catholicism is, according to him, 
“pre-liberal” and democracy “post-liberal,” 
and both are at odds with liberalism, since 
Professor Shields associates it with the 
doctrine of the elite and Protestantism. 
Although democracy and’ Catholicism have 
no real connection, they are not incom- 
patible. Such is the author’s thesis. 

To review such a book as this in a lim- 
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ited space is difficult. There are many 
partial truths and generalizations that need 
clarification. Furthermore it is not easy 
to tell where Professor Shields obtained 
much of his material because he did not 
want “to clutter up the pages... with 
‘footnotes, citations, and lengthy quota- 
tions” (p. 273). ` 

Perhaps one or two illustrations will 
show some of the misleading interpreta- 
tions. Professor Shields, for example, 
found it highly significant that Disraeli— 
a Tory democrat—passed the Reform Bill 
of 1867 and that the Labour Government 
by getting rid of “plural voting” in 1945 
completed the democratization of the Brit- 
ish political system. All this was accom- 
plished over the “frantic opposition of 
middle class Liberals, ever true to their 
belief in elite rule.’ No mention is made 
of the fact that the bulk of legislation 
passed between those years was passed by 
the Liberal party and that even Disraeli 
admitted to stealing the Liberal program 
when he drafted his own reform bill. As a 
result a distorted view of the Liberal 
party is presented. This sort of thing is 
far too often repeated throughout the 
book. 

Professor Shields would discard various 
‘safeguards for individual freedoms because 
they protect only the “elite,” and are not 
necessary in a democracy or in a country 
where Catholicism is dominant. Events in 
- Colombia, Spain, and Portugal which would 
refute this are either ignored or straddled. 

The author holds up the Encyclical Im- 
` mortale Dei (1885) as an embodiment of 
papal assent to toleration, but again those 
sections in which Leo XII stresses that it 
is really the duty of the state to back 
Catholicism with all of its force and favor 
are ignored. Only`in those areas where 
Catholicism was not in the majority was 
toleration condoned. Professor Shields by 
meeting these problems would have had a 
better book. Furthermore it would have 
been well to recognize that anti-Protestant- 
ism is abroad in this troubled world of ours 
as well as anti-Catholicism. 

The author does render a service by 
showing that democracy and Catholicism 
need not be at odds under Anglo-American 
political systems, but perhaps this is be- 
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cause of those “elite” safeguards rather 
than in spite of them. Professor Shields 
provides many insights into modern Cath- 
olic political theory and his treatment of 
democratic thought should provoke lively 
discussions. Whether he “will set straight 
the thinking of some thoughtful Americans 
at least about the relation between Ca- 
tholicism and Democracy” is perhaps open 
to some doubt. 
Joun J. Murray 
Chairman, Department of History and 
Professor of History 
Coe College 


The Negro in American Society. (Florida 
State University Studies, No. 28.) Pp. 
viii, 89. Tallahassee: Florida State Uni- 
versity, 1958. No price. 


EARL E. THORPE. Negro Historians in the 
United States. Pp. xi, 188. Baton 
Rouge: Fraternal Press, 1958. $4.00. 


The first of these books, a collection of 
seven essays by Florida State University 
social scientists, derives its major impor- 
tance from its cogent expression of the 
most recent and trustworthy findings and 
viewpoints on the Negro. From the open- 
ing paper, “Anthropology and the Segrega- 
tion Problem,” to the closmg one, “The 


Negro in the Literature of American His- 


tory,” there is throughout the same brief 


_ but careful re-examination and interpreta- 


tion of the Negro’s role in American life 
and thought. 

Collectively these essays cover consider- 
able ground. Two of them deal with the 
Negro’s cultural patterning and his psycho- 
logical characteristics. Here the American 
Negro is seen ab originating from various 
West African ethnic and biological groups 
possessed of “a culture that was complex, 
ordered, and systematic.” The changed 
thinking as to the mental capacities of the 
Negro and the reasons for this change are 
also described. Two of the papers treat 
the Negro economically—specifically, the 
economic rationale of segregation and the 
Negro’s role in a changing Southern agri- 
culture; the latter is accompanied by seven 
pages of charts and photographs. 

The chapter on the Negro in Southern 
politics is a clear presentation of the extent 
to which the Negro participates at the polls, 


+ 
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but perhaps might have given some hint as. 


to the manner in which the race issue has 
been used in Southern politics, notably 
when candidates are running for public 
office. The final paper addresses itself to 
the question: in what way may his history 
textbooks have conditioned the white stu- 
dent about the Negro? It is pointed out 
that until recently most of the standard 
works in American history would give the 
impression that the role of the Negro was 
hardly worth considering. 
_ The tendency to underplay the Negro i in 
the standard works on the American past 
has given rise to a distinctive historiog- 
raphy. It is the purpose of the second of 
these books, Negro Historians in the United 
States, to describe the work of these 
chroniclers of the colored minority. The 
first group to come under Thorpe’s survey 
is the “justifiers of emancipation.” While 
these nineteenth century Negro writers 
were not professionally trained—their re- 
search was skimpy and their style was 
oracular—they were the first to reveal 
something of the richness. of the Negro past. 

Succeeding these pioneers were the “mid- 
dle group” historians whose careers spanned 
the period from 1890 to 1930. Writers of 
this school were generally university trained. 
Hence their documentation was an im- 
provement upon that of their predecessors, 
but their writings were sometimes “bitter 
and warped.” Best known of this group 
were W. E. B. DuBois, first Negro Ph.D. 
in history (Harvard, 1895), whose pen 
was possessed of a moving literary quality, 
and Carter G. Woodson, recondite founder 
of the Journal of Negro History in 1916 
and its editor until his death thirty-five 
years later. The present-day Negro his- 
torians—the “new school’——are compara- 
tively objective, their writings showing less 
bitterness and race-angling. ‘These newer 
scholars meet with Thorpe’s approval for 
they more nearly correspond to his own 
persuasively presented justification for Ne- 
gro history—that “it constitutes a con- 
tribution to the knowledge and under- 
standing of mankind.” 

In setting up the criteria for seein 
the Negro historians and in establishing 
the schools into which they fall, Thorpe 
shows ingenuity and insight. If a few 
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of his judgments seem controversial—he 


scorns fence-sitting—his familiarity with 
his materials is unquestioned. Privately 


‘printed, this book’s typography and proof- 


reading are not up to its general merit. 
BENJAMIN QUARLES 
Professor of History — 
Morgan State College 


Louris R. HARLAN. Separate and Unequal: 
Public School Campaigns and Racism 
in the Southern Seaboard States, 1901- 
1915. Pp. xii,,290. Chapel Hill: Uni- 
-versity of North Carolina Press, 1958. 
$6.00. 

This scholarly volume is a contribution 
to the history of education in the South. 
Educators will discaver much of interest, 
and the evolution of the southern public 
school system will engage those concerned 
with the practical application of the con- 
cept of universal education. Moreover, it 
shows an American reform movement in 
operation. The Southern Education Board 
and its crusade to promote public education 


in the South -have been thoroughly in- 


vestigated. Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Georgia are used as case 
studies to illustrate this regional approach 
to public education. 

“If race prejudice was due to ignorance 
and economic, competition, . . . then through 
public schools the whites might learn racial 
tolerance along with skills which would 
widen their opportunities. . . . A single, 
pervasive institution, the public school, was 
the lever by which it [the Southern Educa- 
tion Board] hoped to move the region, to 
solve all the other complex problems arising 
from Southern poverty, ignorance, and 
racial tension” (p. 79). So reasoned the 
northern philanthropists who joined with 
southern educators to-advance the educa- - 
tion of all the people with fairness to the 
Negro. The Board was tied in with all 
the leading endowed organizations active 
in southern education and became in prac- 
tice a propaganda agency conducting its 


` campaign through statesmen-schoolmasters. 


Orating before mass meetings was a favorite 
technique. 

The public school system did expand 
after 1900, and it has continued to expand, 
but as enthusiasm for white education grew 


/ 
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so did the temptation to take the Negro’s 
fair share of public school funds. The 
Board’s success in stimulating public edu- 
cation depended on southern economic con- 
ditions and the prevailing state of race re- 
lations. The movement’s conservatism and 
its adaptation to southern sentiment weak- 
ened the Board’s position as a guardian of 
Negro interests. To the struggle between 
the crusading schoolmen and the white 
supremists was joined the battle over local 
taxation as a source of public school funds. 
By 1915, a pattern of separate and unequal 
schools was complete. Numerous sta- 
tistical comparisons between white and 
Negro schools reveal the gross inequalities. 

The “Essay on Sources” is a valuable 
guide to the literature on various aspects 
of southern education. The. text is fully 
documented with complete footnote cita- 
tions. Those interested in further research 
or reading will welcome the author’s notes 
and observations on the use of these mate- 
rials. The University of North Carolina 
facilitated the use of this book by provid- 
‘Ing an attractive format. 

FRANK J. KLINGBERG 

Professor of History, Emeritus 
University of California ` 
Los Angeles 


Joun U. Ner. Cultural Foundations of In- 
dustrial Civilization. (The Wiles Lec- 
tures, given at Queen’s University, Bel- 
fast, 1956.) Pp. xiv, 163. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1958. 
$4.00. 


Professor Nef has combined a series of 
the Wiles Lectures given at Queen’s Uni- 
versity, Belfast, into a slim but provoca- 
tive volume. The chapters and their con- 
tent make it apparent that the author 
meant to present aspects of the origin of 
industrial civilization; indeed the individual 
chapters are joined by weak links only. 

Nef’s basic premises are derived from 
the definition he gives to the terms “cul- 
tural” and “civilization.” The author seems 
to equate “cultural” with intellectual. 
Thus the foundations of industrial civiliza- 
tion must be sought in the movements of 
the mind during the critical period which 
includes the second half of the sixteenth 
and the first half of the seventeenth 
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centuries. Since “civilization” is taken to 
mean refinement and humaneness, the fur- 
ther premise is clear: it is refinement in 
ethics, or in Nef’s terms “efforts to prac- 
tice a Christian life in a temporal world,” 
which furnishes the principal source of in- 
dustrial development. 

One need not accept these basic premises 
to appreciate and to benefit from Nef’s 
analysis of the intellectual foundations of 
industrial refinement. Since the movements 
of the mind are many, the author has been 
very selective. The analysis begins with 
an examination of the quantitative precision 
furnished by philosophy and its effect on 
science, technology, economics, and moral- 
ity. The dynamic driving force of change 
is found in the function of an intellectual 
elite: “. . . a few powerful minds empha- 
size certain hitherto neglected values and 
methods, and relate them potentially in 
novel ways to the life of action... . In- 
novations are usually brought about by ex- 
ceptionally powerful thinkers... .” Hand 
in hand with quantitative precision there is 
the growth of a new reality—mathematics 
—and of a new art which exhibits entirely 
new features. There is a new delight in 
beauty for its own sake; this Nef claims 
is at the base of the production of com- 
modities which eventually leads to mass 
production.. The delight in beauty and 
refinement is also carried into literature. 
Slaughter takes place off stage, war loses its 
appeal, virtue and morality are extolled, 
Renewed spirituality and the need for 
avoidance of war in order to further the 
production of goods are interrelated. In- 
deed, it seems important to Nef to make 
the point that a change in outlook occurred 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
regarding violence. “He attributes this 
change to the growth of Christianity, the 
expansion of the world, and to science: in 
other words to the birth of the “concept 
of universal humanity.” l 

RALPH TURNER 

Professor of History 

Yale University 


SwNEY Hoox (Ed.). Determinism and 
Freedom in the Age of Modern Science. 
Pp. xv, 237. New York: New York Uni- 
versity Press, 1958. $5.00. 
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As Editor Hook remarks, there are three 
important influences which have recently 
led to rather contradictory and extensive 
discussions of determinism and freedom. 
The first influence is political: the fear that 
man’s increasing ability to control political 
behavior will destroy his freedom. The 
second is scientific: the discovery that the 
prediction of the behavior of subatomic 
entities is only possible in the mass, but not 
possible for the individual subatomic entity. 
The third is behavioral: the tendency of 
the behavioral sciences to emphasize the 
deterministic basis of all human behavior. 
The first seems to lead to the denial of 
freedom altogether. The second seems to 
involve its reintroduction at a level far 
below that of moral observation and fur- 
ther seems to involve the possibility that 
human behavior is in some essential re- 
spects not predictable. The third seems to 
deny the possibility of moral behavior and 
moral responsibility. These different con- 
sequences are unfortunately not fully dis- 
_ cussed except tangentially in this volume. 

One impressive and perhaps discouraging 
thing about these discussions at their vari- 
ous levels—philosophical, scientific, and 
social—is the diversity of opinion. Super- 
ficially the discussions are well ordered; 
they deal with their topics at first philo- 
sophically, then physically, and then so- 
cially. But actually they seem to have, in 
many instances, no relation to each other. 
The first three seem philosophically op- 
posed, yet they are in agreement that the 
universe is causally determined. The phys- 
icists, Bridgman and Lande, deny that 
physically the universe is determined—at 
least at the subatomic level—but this con- 
clusion is never related to philosophy or 
considered a matter worthy of discussion 
by the first three philosophers. The three 
philosophers concerned with the social deal 
with entirely different questions; the most 
interesting, Professor Hart, dealing with 
“excusing” conditions in criminal law as a 
basis for increasing the protection of an 
individual’s liberty rather than with the 
question of determinism and freedom. 

The commentators on the papers have 
interesting things to say, but often tan- 
gentially, as if they were solely interested 
in making their own ideas known. Of 
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these, I found Professors Ducasse’s, Hem- 
pel’s, and Northrop’s the most valuable. 

In so short a review, it is impossible to 
present any of the essential arguments, 
especially as the discussants wander over 
a sort of cosmic logical spectrum. Yet I 
would like to give expression to one feel- 
ing: many of the discussants seem to think 
that these problems can be solved on the 
verbal or logical level. I think they are 
wrong. After long reading in this and 
other literature, I am convinced that these 
topics need more than logical clarification 
and argument to settle them. I think this 
is also Professor Hempel’s opinion. 

For anyone who wants to live in a logical 
Babylon for a week or so, this book is 
worth inhabiting. 

RUBIN GOTESKY 

Associate Professor of Philosophy 

University of Georgia 


WERNER STARK. The Sociology of Knowl- 
edge: An Essay in Aid of a Deeper 
Understanding of the History of Ideas. 
Pp. xi, 356. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 
1958. $7.50. 


This book represents the first attempt at 
a systematic treatment of the problems of 
the sociology of knowledge as distinguished 
from the didactic (Mannheim) and the 
historico-critical (Merton) analyses of its 
subject matter. As a pioneering venture it 
is eminently successful. Dr. Stark, who is 
a former German scholar now teaching at 
the University of Manchester, is as much a 
master of the English language: as he is of 
his native tongue., He writes with com- 
mendable clarity and logical precision, and 
he shows a profound and exhaustive knowl- 
edge of the relevant literature. He deals 
with particular care with the ideas of Max 
Scheler, Mannheim, Alfred Weber, Geiger, 
and Marx. However, the organization of 
the material and its treatment are original 
and constitute an important contribution 
to the theoretical clarification of one of the 
most difficult branches of sociology. 

The book is divided into two parts. In 
the first, Stark: discusses the province of 
the sociology of knowledge in terms of its 
antecedents, its essence, and its conse- 
quences. In the second, he takes up the 
problems of the sociology of knowledge. 
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These center around the issue of social de- 
termination and are four in number. They 
pertain respectively to the base, the nature, 
the degree, and the conquest of social de- 
termination. 

Stark holds that the sociology of knowl- 
edge is concerned with the social determina- 
tion of human thought. He makes an 
excellent case against the traditional inclu- 
sion of the doctrine of ideology in this 
field. Nothing but confusion has resulted 
= from it. The sociology of knowledge as a 

` study “must logically precede and be kept 
apart from the doctrine of, and the hunt 
for, ideologies. . The sociology of 
knowledge deals with the formation of a 
specific world-view, the doctrine of ideology 
with its deformation” (50-51). Ideologies 
are interest-begotten and their study prop- 
erly belongs to psychology, whereas the 
sociology of knowledge is a true social 
science which investigates the connection 
between particular pictures of reality seen 
by a society and the human relationships 
which make that society what it is. 

According to Stark there exists a social 
apriori “which is as basic to the function- 
- ing of the process of social knowing as the 
Kantian apriori is to the process of physi- 
cal and formal knowing” (16). The social 
apriori is manifested in the axiological 
value system of a society. Social life is a 
process guided by values that emerge as 
dominant in the living interplay of indi- 
vidual and group strivings. 

The sociology of knowledge studies. the 
coherence between the dominant ideas in a 
society and its value system. The func- 
tional relation is mutual, not unilateral. 
Above all, it is not univocal. The value 
system serves as a grid or pattern; it does 
not create the modes of thinking. “Only 
their selection is determined by social and 
historical factors” (116). The sociology 
of knowledge renders the operation of the 
individual mind intelligible, but it does 
not deny its individual existence. A cul- 


ture is always freely elaborated by free . 


men. Determination of thought means 
only that “mental modes must be capable 
of organic co-existence and’ co-function 
with the contemporary co-social modes oi 
action” (pp. 253-254). 

The “parent reality” from which ties 
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and institutions emerge is social life as a 
process. This is Stark’s central thesis. 
What a man thinks “depends more on the 
cultural self built up in him by pervading 
social influences than on either his physical 
environment, on the tools he works with, 
on his body, or his drives, or his interests, 
or some special factor, such as occupation, 
or yet, on some mysterious indwelling 
culture-soul. . . . The true basis of social 
determination, so far as human thought 
is concerned, is the process of social inter- 
action” (pp. 243-244). 

Dr. Stark has laid an excellent founda- 
tion in support of this thesis in an emi- 
nently readable and worthwhile presenta- 
tion. 

“Tsreopore ABEL 

Professor of Sociology 

Hunter College 


PauL Hatmos. Towards a Measure of 
Man: The Frontiers of Normal Adjust- 
ment. (International Library of So- 
ciology and Social Reconstruction.) Pp. 
vill, 250. New York: Humanities Press, 
1958. $5.50. 


This very valuable and literate work 
by a lecturer in Psychology and Education 
at the University College of North Staf- 
fordshire “deals centrally with the con- 
cepts of ‘normal’ and ‘abnormal’ in human 
personality and behavior.” The author, 
who calls himself a sociologist, shows that 
modern sociology, “the only scientific dis- 
cipline which deals with the total field of 
human relations and human conduct,” has 
separated itself into two disparate fields, 
neither of which is adequate metaphysi- 
cally. On the one hand there are tech- 
hicians who claim no general values in 
sociology, simply tending to “provide blue- 
prints according to the whims of cus- 
tomers” (p. 224). On the other there are 
theorists who engender work which “has 
been all scaffolding and no building” (p. 
227). This fragmentation of sociological 
knowledge “has cast most items of it be- 
yond a central meaning” (p. 219). 

Since Halmos holds that “time is not on 
our side’—the world is in trouble right 
now—he seeks to find if there is an ab- 
solute definition of normal and abnormal 
above and beyond relativism and the con- 
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temporary fashion. He takes up most ade- 
quately all the logical and metaphysical 
problems involved in this type of search 
and finds a positive answer. ‘This meta- 
physical “first principle in sociology” is 
held to be, interestingly, not an average 
or mean of ordinary people but is con- 
nected to a considerable degree with a 
universal “rupture experience.” In other 
words it is a failure of psychological trans- 
mission between a child and its parents, 
and hence between the new person and the 
changing culture. 

It is very difficult to summarize this 
work. Fundamentally, the author, who has 
published an earlier book on Solitude and 
Privacy, seems to emerge with family- 
crisis theory. He starts with psychiatry 
and value theory, however, and chases the 
trouble back, instead of beginning with the 
family and moving forward. Thus the 
book is something important, and, in its 
background, something new. 

This reviewer has held for some years 
that modern sociology has cheapened and 
nearly ruined itself by neglecting the meta- 
physics of knowledge. On the one hand 
we have the existentialist who takes an 
average—crime, prostitution, war, politics 
—and says this is “simply the unhappy 
lot of man.” On the other hand we have 
the abstruse system makers signify nothing. 
As a shock treatment and a purge, this 
measure of man by Halmos is whole- 
heartedly recommended. 

CARLE C. ZIMMERMAN 

Harvard University 


HARLOW SHAPLEY. Of Stars and Men: 
The Human Response to an Expanding 
Universe. Pp. vi, 157. Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1958. $3.50. 


The chief aim of this book by the dis- 
tinguished late Director of the Harvard 
College Observatory is to locate man in 
the universe; the essay is described as “a 
tentative obituary of anthropocentrism.” 
Successive displacements of man from his 
original self-assigned centrality have led us 
now to see ourselves as natives of one of 
perhaps billions of habitable planets, one 
which is a satellite of a very ordinary star 
near the edge of a very ordinary member 
of an expanding system of billions of 
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galaxies. On the earth man is one of 
countless species of living things which in 
some respects he excels while in- others 


_ they surpass him. Life itself is a product 


of matérial evolution proceeding according 
to laws which we are learning with in- 
creasing rapidity. 

It is an entrancing story, well told. So 
far as the facts are concerned, Dr. Shapley 
speaks with as high authority as any now 
available, and what he says must be ac- 
cepted, with one exception. His state- 
ments that “from the deathbed of Coper- 
nicus to the birth of this century and later 
the prevailing heliocentric concept of the 
stellar universe incited little if any philo- 
sophical uneasiness,” and that the quite 
recent “shift of the sun and earth to the 
edge of our galaxy has considerably eroded 
human pride and self-assurance” are simply 
not true, It is a matter of history that the 
Copernican revolution incited enormous 
philosophical uneasiness and that the recent 
change has caused next to none. The rea- 
son, I think, lies in the immortality of 
anthropocentrism-—or, in the last resort, 
of egocentrism. Copernicanism was menac- 
ing because in the Middle Ages the uni- 
verse was actually a universe, and if man 
was spatially insignificant he was wholly 
insignificant. Revolt, however, failed in 
the face of inescapable facts, so philosophi- 
cal interest departed from astronomy and 
is now concentrated mainly in religion, 
psychology, and economics. These sub- 
jects, which dominate modern literature, 
are theocentric or anthropocentric, which 
means that in Dr. Shapley’s sense they fall 
into the same category. Homo sapiens is 
undoubtedly lost in the infinitude of the 
physical universe, but the physical uni- 
verse itself is a detail in the scope of the 
individual human consciousness. Nor is 
this a mere mid-twentieth century escape 
from unflattering discoveries. When Isaac 
Watts in the eighteenth century wrote that 
“the whole realm of nature” was far too 
small compared with his “soul,” we recog- 
nize, quite independently of any theological 
beliefs, that he was expressing a truth 
which must necessarily supplement any- 
thing that astronomy and chemistry can 
discover. Dr. Shapley gives us an ad- 
mirable survey of the realm of nature, but 
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what Watts described as his ‘“‘soul’-—the 
“name does not matter—is essentially not a 
part of it. 
HERBERT DINGLE 
Professor of History and Philosophy of 
Science, Emeritus 
University of London 


F. E. SparsHorr. An Enquiry into Good- 
ness. Pp. xiv, 304. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1958. $5.50. 


It is sometimes said of Aristotle that he 
expresses the mode of thought natural to 
human reason, in contradistinction to Hegel 
who maintained that the language of specu- 
lative reason is as different from ordinary 
speech as—-according to Homer—the lan- 
guage of gods from that of mortals. This 
remark applies with some modifications also 
to the philosophy of Aristotle’s great Chris- 
tian disciple, Thomas Aquinas. The book 
before us really expounds, by and large, 
strict Thomistic philosophy. But the au- 
thor has stripped it of that semblance of 
scholastic abstruseness which results from 
the attempt to couch its truths in terms 
alien to the contemporary world. He 
writes the lively and urbane prose of a 
common-sense philosopher, with occasional 
flashes of wit, hiding rather than empha- 
sizing the rigid logical structure which 
underlies what he calls his “ramble through 
a private world of thought.” “My book,” 
he affirms, “follows no public criterion, but 
it is determined by the extent and intensity 
of my bewilderment” (p. 4). 

The bewildered author, however, is far 
from lacking in certitudes. The central 
part of his treatise is a searching analysis 
of the meaning of the term “good.” Yet 
nobody will mistake this particular analyst 


for a follower of the Oxford school of 


analysis. “It is seldom necessary, often 
not desirable, and sometimes impossible to 
tender exact definitions of the words one 
uses” (p. 66). Professor Gilbert Ryle 
would probably take exception to this as- 
sertion. At first blush the formula offered 
may seem uninspiring indeed or even pe- 
destrian. It reads: “To say that x is good 
is to say that it is such as to satisfy the 
wants of the person or persons concerned” 


(122). But the writer, aided by the ana- 
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logical mode of reasoning and by his re- 
markable didactic skill, succeeds in de- 
veloping this meagre definition mto an 
impressive analysis of the phenomenon 
under scrutiny. In addition he is careful 
to distinguish derivative uses of the word 
from the basic one. The chapters devoted 
to a critical survey of contemporary the- 


-ories form a particularly valuable part of 


the book. 
HetMut KUHN 
Professor 
University of Munich 


~ ECONOMICS 


JosepH' D. Puirires. Little Business in 
the American Economy. (Illinois Studies 
in the Social Sciences, Vol. 42.) Pp. ix, 


135. Urbana: University of Illinois 
Press, 1958. $3.50 clothbound; $2.50 
paperbound. 


Í 

Little business is what you define -it to 
be. Jesse Jones, with the expansiveness of 
a Texan, called small everything less than 
General Motors, United States Steel, and 
a few others in that titan class. Others 
have embraced firms employing up te 500 
workers, or having a million dollars in 
business volume. Numerous authors, de- 


‘claring that all is comparative, have as- 


signed to the status of small what a few 
generations ago would have been thought 
of as big. Mr. Phillips has chosen to treat 
elghty per cent or more of firms with four 
employees or fewer—often one man proj- 
ects or those using only family labor. One 
knows in absolute terms what he is talking 
about. The only question is whether these 
are enterprisers in current terms. Maybe 
they ought to be denominated the self- 
employed. Are they really in the market? 
Do they have opportunities of growth? 
Are they capitalist? Do they not partake 
more of labor than of initiative or risk? 
Mr. Phillips recognizes that this differ- 
ence of degree perhaps amounts to a differ- 
ence of kind, but feels that, whatever their 
characteristics, they are a vast majority 
and worthy of treatment. They are the 
plancton of the business ocean, persistent 
in spite of an enormous mortality. With 
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occasional exceptions, such as constitute 
Alger stories, their fortunes are determined 
for, not by them. They are the minions of 
suppliers, of banks; they are confined to 
local, often personal services; where they 
survive, it is probably because their trifling 
pickings are not worth the attention of 
_ their superiors in resources and ambition. 

-However, in one way and another, this 
sauthor does deal with the somewhat bigger 
establishments which call for organizational- 
skill. On the viability of these, in actuality 
or only in public belief, depends the con- 
fidence in competition. The exhibits and 
conclusions are not reassuring. Such firms 
require governmental nurture of several 
sorts. This is offered in the name of free 
enterprise, but actually it takes the form of 
subsidy. It seems to be agreed that they 
may not otherwise be defended against the 
technical advantages of the mammoths. 
Even outdoor relief to these. public charges 
becomes difficult in an economy condi- 
tioned by combination. In the process of 
Mr. Phillips’ revealing analysis, he queries 
whether we are not paying, in various sub- 
ventions, to sustain a myth. It is a little 
like the elaborate, ridiculous pretense that 
the island refuge of Formosa is the con- 
tinental mass of China. 

This matter-of-fact book is instructive 
on the undercurrents in American business. 
A teacher with perception could use it— ` 
brief as it is—as a basic text in beginning 
economics. Mr. Phillips neither laments 
nor preaches. He simply tells, and his 


story portends something different from a | 


bland faith in the sufficiency of individual 
enterprise. 

Broapus MITCHELL 
Hofstra College 


GERHARD Corm and THEODORE GEIGER 
with the assistance of MANUEL HELZNER. 
The Economy of the American People: 
Progress, Problems, Prospects. (Plan- 
ning' Pamphlet No. 102.) Pp. viii, 167. 
Washington, D. C.: National Planning 
Association, 1958. $2.00. ` 


The original purpose of this little book 
was to set forth. the nature and prospects 
of the American economic system for stu- 
dents in foreign countries and thus help 
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them to understand what has made this 
system work. Planned accordingly as a 
purely informative publication, the report. 
goes far beyond its assignment. Instead 
of presenting merely a compendium of well 
established facts and universally accepted 
notions, it offers an interpretation of the 
United States economic and social system. 
An interpretative analysis of this kind must 
necessarily be subjective in the sense that 
it reflects the political and social philosophy 
of the authors and their feeling of the 
course of modern history. Here facts and 
figures, combined with historical refer- 
ences, unite to give the reader a vision of 
the historical destiny of this country and 
its message to the world. ` . 
The report’s essential contribution to 


economic literature is that it presents the 


economy of the American people in broad 
historical perspective. It shows the people 
of the United States in their struggle first 
to survive, and later to improve their con- 
ditions of life in accordance not only with 
their steadily rising demands but also with 
their concepts of decency and justice. Free 
from dogmatism and pedantry, the authors 
look backward chiefly to gain a better in- 
sight into the present and the future, 
strongly emphasizing the human rather than 
technical aspect of economic progress. 

The report consists of two equal parts: 
first, how the American economy achieves 
a high level of productivity and consump- 
tion and second, the problems and pros- 
pects of the American’ economy. The 
second part presents our current socio- 
economic problems as aspects of the his- 
torical process. The following passage, 
which concludes Part I, illustrates the au- 
thors’ interpretation of the socio-economic 
system of the United States: 

“Social, cultural, political and religious 
factors indigenous to the United States 
have shaped the development and. use of 
economic resources, the willingness to ac- 
cept change and technological innovation, 
and the role of government in economic 
process. They made up a large and es- 
sential part of what might be called ‘the 
spirit’? which animates the economy of the 
American people. And it is this spirit 
which has enabled the American economy 
to preserve its distinctive dynamism, flexi- 
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bility, and large measure of distributive 
justice despite the strongly centralizing and 
authoritarian pressures of our times. Be- 
yond the more tangible economic factors 
. . . the characteristic values and institu- 
tions of American society have been crucial 
factors in creating the high productivity of 
the American economy. Their persistence 
inspires our confidence that a rise in pro- 
ductivity will continue over the coming 
years and that the economic and social 
problems of the next decade will be tackled 
in a creative and democratic fashion” (p. 
74). 

This reviewer does not agree with the 
. authors at all points. He would not use, 
for example, the number of building units 
per 1000 inhabitants as an index of pros- 
perity (pp. 16-17). He would put more 
emphasis on the orientation of our agricul- 
ture toward obtaining the maximum yield 
per worker rather than yield per acre, the 
objective in many other countries. He 
would be more critical of the advantages 
of United States investments abroad. 
These are minor details, however, and the 
authors’ point of view is defensible even 
when it differs from that of the reviewer. 

Tt is difficult to predict to what extent 
this report will serve its immediate purpose 
of. explaining our system to people in 
other countries, but I believe it should be 
on the “must” list of all United States 
libraries and information centers abroad, 
and that it deserves broad circulation in 
foreign languages. 

Much more important, however, is its 
contribution to better understanding of our 
economy by the American people them- 
selves, Because of its combination of high 
scientific standards and rare lucidity of 
presentation, this report can be used widely 
as reading material in both colleges and 
high schools. It should be particularly 
helpful to government officials, educators, 
and journalists who, in the course of their 
professional activities, are inclined to use 
the cliché portraying the United States as 
a champion of the capitalist system and a 
defender of the latter’s purity against the 
widespread “socialist” heresy characteristic 
of modern times throughout the world. 

W. 5. WOYTINSKY 
Washington, D. C. 
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Jacop Viner. The Long View and the 
Short: Studies in Economic Theory and 
Policy. Pp. vi, 462. Glencoe, Til.: Free 
Press, 1958. No price. 

This book of essays, articles, reviews, 
and addresses of Jacob Viner has been 
published as a token of gratitude and af- 
fection by a group of his students and 
friends on the occasion of the author’s 
sixty-fifth birthday. At present Professor 
of Economics at Princeton University, 
Jacob Viner has long contributed in many 
ways to the advancement of his craft. In 
a critical period of economic and social 


_ malaise, when the measured and reasoned 


application of man’s knowledge to many 
problems has been sorely needed, Viner 
has made available his scholarly talents in 
various ways. In the thirties Viner assisted 
the United States government in the Treas- 
ury Department, in the State Department, 
and at the League of Nations. As a leader 
in his field, he has taught, developed, and 
modified the principles and standards passed 
down by the. classical economists. As 
visiting professor to universities in Europe 
and the Americas, he has faithfully but 
critically interpreted these principles and 
standards and also made clear the limited 
achievements of economic science. 
Professor Viner, whose main fields have 
been price and allocation theory, interna- 
tional economics, and the history of eco- 
nomic thought, has been a prolific writer in 
these areas as well as in the area of eco- 
nomic policy. His many books include 
Canada’s Balance of International Indebted- 
ness (1924); Studies in the Theory of In- 
ternational Trade (1937); and Interna- 
tional Economics (1951). His multitudi- 
nous articles written since 1917 cover a 


wide range of subjects. 


In The Long View and the Short, many 
of his most telling essays and addresses on 
economic theory and policy and the his- 
tory of economic thought are made avail- 
able. In addition the volume contains 
some of his more perceptive reviews, in- 
cluding one on Keynes’s General Theory. 
To fill out their sample of Viner’s over-all 
contribution, the book’s editors have taste- 
fully included a witty, provocative, and 
insightful address—‘‘A Modest Proposal 
for Some Stress on Scholarship in Graduate 
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Training’—delivered before the Graduate 
Convocation of Brown University in June 
1950, 

It is impossible in a review of this length 
to get across the full flavor of Viner’s 
many talents as reflected in this book’s 
selections. These essays deal with a wide 
range of topics such as price policy, ethics 
and economics, methodology, taxation, 
costs, government and business, as well as 
the economic thought of Smith, Mill, 
Marshall, Keynes, Schumpeter, and others. 
There is throughout a seriousness of pur- 
pose, a keen sense of professional responsi- 
bility, as well as an intellectual perceptive- 
ness-~~hallmarks of the scientist. One ex- 
ample of Viner’s qualities is reflected in 
“Full Employment at Whatever Cost,” a 
critical review of a United Nations report 
by a group of distinguished economists on 
national and international measures for full 
employment. Viner subjects the report’s 
analysis to the inexorable tests of fact and 
logic. He assesses clearly all the economic 
costs-—including inflation—of full employ- 
ment, bringing to bear both the lessons of 
the classical heritage and the accepted 
principles of contemporary nonclassical eco- 
nomics. He claims for his craft its full 
due, but no more, and expects his confreres 
to avoid unwarranted pretensions. To 
` leave one’s mark in this way is in the best 

tradition of ‘scholarship. | 
CHARLES HOFFMANN 
- Department of Economics 
Queens College 


Joun V. KRUTILLA and OTTO ECKSTEIN. 
Multiple Purpose River Development: 
Studies in Applied Economic Analysis. 
Pp. xiv, 301. Baltimore: John Hopkins 
Press for Resources for the Future, Inc., 
1958. $4.50, 


The authors of this monograph attempt 
to provide a meaningful framework for the 
economic analysis of river system develop- 
ment. In the first part of the book, which 
consists of four sections and runs over 130 
pages, they try to sketch such a frame- 
work; and in Part II, consisting of five 
sections covering another 140 pages, ap- 
ply the framework to the analysis of three 
actual cases—The Hells Canyon case: 
Comparative Efficiency of Alternative Ap- 
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proaches to Development; The Alabama- 
Coosa River System: Integrated System 
Development by a Single Licensee: The 
Willamette River Case: Analysis of Dis- 
tribution of Costs and Gains. The last 
section indicates certain conclusions and 
policy implications of the preceding analy- 
sis. 

In the economic analysis of water re- 
sources development projects, thẹ use of 
the benefit-cost ratio has been common and 
considerable discussion has centered around 
the question of evolving uniform practices 
for the evaluation of costs and benefits of 
such projects. The 1950 Report of the 
federal Inter Agency Committee was: a 
notable contribution to the field. By and 
large, however, the practices recommended 
by the Report take into account market 
and/or monetary valuations of costs and 
benefits. In regard to costs, particularly, 
there is little attempt to measure the op- 
portunity or social costs of a project, or 
alternatively to treat them as identical 
with market or monetary costs. This is 
highly unsatisfactory and it is here that 
the authors of this-book break new ground 
by proposing and working out a method of 
estimating the opportunity or social costs 
of water resources development projects. 

Since the social cost of the capital in- 
vested in such projects cannot be estimated 
by the interest rate prevailing in the money 
market, it is necessary to derive this cost 
by a more complicated procedure. Start- 
ing with the fact that the capital for in- 
vestment into federal projects will be 
raised partly by borrowing and partly by 
taxation, the authors proceed to calculate 
the social cost of funds raised by either of 
these methods. ‘The social cost of capital 
raised from foregone investment is equal 
to the foregone rate of return on private 
investment. In the case of money raised 
through taxation, the assumption is made 
that this may be treated for the purposes 
of analysis as a compulsory loan for the 
sake of future benefits. The social cost of 
this investment is equal to the interest 
rate which the government will have to 
offer to the taxed individuals to induce 
them to grant the loan voluntarily. From 
these assumptions is derived the value of 
marginal income in terms of a future 
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stream which can be expressed as an in- 
' terest rate. Applying this analysis to the 
United States in careful detail, the authors 


calculate that an interest rate. of five to six’ 


per cent per annum would measure the 
social cost of capital investment in the 
United States in 1955 as against the pre- 
vailing market rate of two and one-half 
per cent on Government bonds. This cal- 
culation involves the careful search for 
‘the income brackets from which either the 
voluntary loans or taxes (compulsory 
loans) would have been drawn, the uses to 
which this money would have been put 
had it not been so diverted, and the stream 
of future income it would then have 
yielded. , 

Applying this analysis to the three actual 
cases listed above, the authors show that 
the benefit-cost ratio for alternative pro- 
posals for the same project differs from 
the usual calculations when calculated on 
the basis of this rate, and that the choice 
between different proposals for the same 
project can be made more correctly on the 
basis of the incremental benefit-cost ratio. 
In order to establish the superiority of a 
particular plan for a project over many 
other plans, however, not only its incre- 
mental benefit-cost ratio -but the total 
benefit-cost ratio must be more favorable. 

The authors are particularly careful in 
noting and emphasizing the limitations of 
their analytical framework. Their esti- 
mates as presented in the book, they point 
out, relate to a particular set of economic 
conditions. “Our estimate of opportunity 
costs is not relevant as an investment 


criterion when there is generalized unem- 
ployment and idle industrial capacity as 


was characteristic of the depression of the 
thirties” (p. 274). This is also true in 
conditions. of underemployment prevalent 
in the underdeveloped agricultural areas in 
‘the world today. 

The authors have done a fine job and 
, have broken some new ground in their 
‘field. In presenting their analysis, how- 
ever, they have spun out many things 
rather unnecessarily. Their most valuable 
- ideas and analyses could be presented suc- 
cinctly, and perhaps to better advantage, 
in less than one-third of the length of this 
book. One wonders whether this is the 
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result of the desire of the authors to make 
the book suitable as working material for 
the first year graduate students in applied 
economics. A very large portion of the 
first part has been occupied by the state- 
ment of elementary economic theory. 
N. V. SOVANI 
Joint Director 
Gokhule Institute of Politics and 
Economics 
Poona, India 


Paur Ernzic. The Economic Consequences 
of Automation. Pp. 255. New York: 
W. W. Norton & Company, 1957. $3.95. 


-The Economic Consequences of Automa- 
tion is an ambitious title, but it assuredly 


covers a subject much in need of clear 


and knowledgeable analysis. Einzig does 
an effective job of pointing out the many 
problems that automation raises for con- 
ventional economic theory and also broaches 
the subject of what automation means to 
everyday economic life. Both of these 
are difficult tasks. Facts on the economic 
consequences of automation are virtually 
non-existent, and conclusions drawn on the 
basis of existing theory are subject to the 
limitation that Einzig himself implies— 
that automation may require new theoreti- 
cal concepts. 

In spite of these obstacles, Einzig pre- 
sents one of the most sensible works that 
has yet come out on this subject. The 
lack of any real facts has not prevented the 
publication of a great many other works 
speculating on their consequences. The 
chief contribution of this volume is two- 
fold: it presents, in a form easy to under- 


‘stand, some of the economic considerations 


involved in automation; and it indicates 
the need for a great deal more work on 
the ‘subject, both in the field of Leony l 
and of factual information. 

Einzig suggests that perhaps atomai 
requires the revision of some long-standing 


economic theories, but this he leaves to 


other men at other times, making his 
analysis on the basis of existing theory. In 
brief, he adopts the view that there are - 
possible dangers in too rapid an advent of 
automation. Automation, he feels, should 
not come so fast as to reduce aggregate na- 
tional costs of production (national in- 
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come). He. also points out that if the 
period of automation is not free of busi- 
ness cycles, at least of their downward 
phases, then serious problems will be en- 
countered. In addition, the proceeds of 
automation must be properly distributed 
among labor and consumers to maintain 
purchasing power, and among investors to 
assure sufficient investment funds. The 
unemployment resulting from technological 
change must be dealt with through social 
measures. 
automation can bring serious problems un- 
less it is -carried out under rather ideal 
- conditions. Achievement of such an ideal 
atmosphere would require forebearance on 
the part of labor and management, and 
brilliance on the part of government. A 
reasonable inference, then, is that automa- 
tion will bring serious problems, for it is 
highly unlikely that such ideal condjtions 
will exist. 

My only comment on this is that we 


must also consider whether we are not ap- 


plying automation too slowly, rather than 
too quickly. ‘But this fear arises primarily 


from social and political factors rather 


than purely economic ones. It in itself 
would not, therefore, detract from the 
validity of any of Einzig’s points. I do 


feel, though, that the lack of factual mate- 


rial on automation and its effects is a 
major obstacle to‘valid conclusions, and I 
personally would hesitate to draw any until 
more facts were known. _ 

Einzig does mention some economic 
points that are often overlooked, and this 
is very gratifying. He is aware of the 
dangers of inflation, even of the creeping 


variety, although at the same time he- 


recommends an inflationary bias on the 
part of government. He recognizes the 
need for savings in order to produce in- 
vestment, and he has the courage to label 
excess. wage demands and “overemploy- 
ment” as creators of inflation and inef- 
ficiency. l 

On the other hand, he adopts the boom 
philosophy that serious recessions are of 
the past, mainly because he fears the re- 
sults of the accelerating effects of the 
bankruptcy of non-automated firms in a 
downturn. He concentrates on production 
increases in the automated industries and 


All this seems to imply that ° 
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gives less attention to the concomitant 
growth of the non-automated service in- 
dustries. He feels that the degree of au- 


‘tomation in the economy will not affect 


the applicable principles. A sufficient dif- 
ference in degree can, however, become a 
difference in kind, and many of the con- 
clusions concerning depression under auto- 
mation, raw material scarcities, wage dif- 
ferences, and foreign trade must be 
tempered by a realistic conception of the 
portion of the economy which is really 
automated. 

All these questions, and many others, 
require additional study. As an introduc- 
tory work that has sensibly investigated 
some of these matters, this book is most 
valuable. 

Joun DwEBOLD 

New York City 


P. Inman. Labour in the Munitions In- 
dustries: History of the Second World 
War: United Kingdom Series. (War 
Production Series.) Pp. xv, 461. Lon- 
don: Her Majesty’s Stationery Office and 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1957. 
(Distributed by British Information 
Services.) $6.53. 


During World War II, Britain mobilized 
twenty-two million workers. to a propor- 
tional employment peak reached by no ` 
other belligerent. By 1943 total employ- 
ment had expanded by more than three 
and one-half million with the munitions 
industries accounting. for an increase of 
close to two million. Such manpower real- 
location produces strains and problems in 
any economy. That it was accomplished 
successfully with Hitler rampaging through 
Europe, with the air attack increasing in 
scope, and without the use of the govern- 
ment’s nearly absolute powers over labor 
allocation is an achievement worth remem- ` 
bering and studying. 

The problems Britain encountered in this 
staggering task of labor reallocation are 
described in two volumes in the series on . 
civil histories of World War II. The first | 
of these, Manpower, by H. M. D. Parker, 
deals with mobilization and over-all labor 
allocation; the second, reviewed here, deals 
with the use of manpower in industries 


” 


this area, 
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under the direction of the British ministries 
of war supplies. 
The book is divided into two parts. The 


` first deals with problems connected with 


and the methods used to increase the labor 
force in the munitions industry while the 
second deals with the utilization of labor, 
welfare arrangements, absenteéism, turn- 
over, and so forth. Wages, industrial rela- 
tions, and the establishment of joint’ pro- 
duction committees are also discussed. 
Administrative arrangements, the divi- 
sion of responsibility among the interested 
departments and ministries, the directives 
to employers, and the discussions with the 
union are all reported with care and clarity. 
The book will probably put an end to be- 
lated discussion of administrative jurisdic- 
tion—if British civil servants, like ours, 
indulge in such pastimes—by the clarity 
with which it traces and documents the de- 
velopment of all governmental policies in 
Few, if any, considerations of a broader 
or theoretical nature of interest to other 
than public administration specialists can 
be drawn from the Inman study. One 
may note that the solution to allocation 
and utilization problems, or thé problems 
themselves, changed as increasing sectors of 


the economy were engaged in war produc- 


tion. Manning the munitions industries 
called at first for judicious locational con- 
siderations in the granting of government 
contracts -in order to dry up pockets of 
unemployment. Later it called for train- 
ing programs, and the use of employment 
exchanges to ration labor rather than 
to distribute employment, the exchange’s 
more usual function. Job. “dilution,” which 
included “deskilling”—changes in job con- 
tent—and upgrading—-changes in the evalu- 


ation of workers’ qualifications—took place - 


throughout and was specifically encouraged. 
Of interest, and not necessarily a priori 


predictable, was the crucial shortage of un- 


skilled labor in 1943, a shortage which ap- 
peared in all the munitions industry, while 
skilled and technical labor requirements 


~ were fulfilled. ` 


The relative regional and inter-industry 
wage stability, at least in terms of average 
earnings, in the midst of shifting produc- 
tion priority and considerable labor move- 
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ment provides useful material to those not- 


. ing the essential stability of wage struc- 


tures. 
Oscar ORNATI 
Associate Professor 
Graduate Faculty of Political and 
Social Science 
New School for Social Research 


The National Economic Accounts of the 
United States: Review, Appraisal, and 
Recommendations. A Report by the Na- 
tional Accounts Review Committee of 
the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search. (General Series 64.) Pp. 202. 
Washington: U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1958. 65 cents. 


The National Accounts Review Com- 
mittee’s discussion of the general advisa- 
bility of integrating the five national eco- 
nomic accounts, while probably not the 
final word on the problem, has provided a 
clear and concise delineation of the issue. 
In its report to the Bureau of the Budget 
-—subsequently incorporated into the Hear- 
ings before the Subcommittee on Economic 
Statistics—the Committee of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research has pre- 
sented the rationale of an integrated na- 
tional accounting system, together with the 
means of implementation. In commenting 
upon the five national economic accounts— 
Balance of Payments Statements, Flow-of- 
Funds Accounts, Input-Output Tables, Na- 
tional Balance Sheet, and the National 
Income and Product Accounts—the com- 
mittee has plunged itself into an area 
fraught with controversy. The result is an 
ably presented case for the integrationist 
viewpoint as opposed to the self-contained 
nonintegrated reports of several federal 
agencies which are employed at present. 
‘Where the presentation of the ‘National 
Income and Product Accounts is concerned, 
the reader will undoubtedly note the simi- 
larity to the work done in this field by 
Richard and Nancy Ruggles. This is not 
surprising since the former is a member of 
the committee. But in addition to pro- 
viding specific recommendations not previ- 
ously included in the Ruggles’ work, the 
committee goes further in presenting a de- 
tailéd analysis of the differences between 
its proposed system and that of the De- 
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partment of Commerce. This report will 
certainly accomplish for the proposed 
“transactions” -presentation of the Income 
and Product Accounts what John Powelson 
had previously done for the Commerce De- 
partment’s “transactors” version. 

The committee also discusses and pre- 
sents recommendations on other problems 
which beset the national income account- 
ant: the questions of inclusions and ex- 
clusions, the “grossness” of the accounts, 
and the important issue of price-level ad- 
justments. It is noteworthy that the find- 
ings are not limited to the theoretical 
aspects of the accounts themselves, but 
also include recommendations on the means 
of carrying out the proposals. A discus- 
sion of the costs, timing, and order of 
priority of the recommendations is also 
presented. .In all, the reader could not ask 
for a more complete presentation of the 
case for an integrated and functional sys- 
tem of national economic accounts. 

Henry R. JAENICKE 

Instructor in Economics and Accounting 

University of Pennsylvania 


ASIA AND AFRICA 


Norton Ginspure (Ed.). The Pattern of 
Asia. Pp. xiv, 929. Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1958. $11.65. 


The continent of Asia is in no sense a 
unit. The traditional European boundary 
along the Ural Mountains does not cor- 
respond with any Russian administrative 
boundary, so-it is not even possible to cal- 
culate the total area. The continent is 
in fact a collection of subcontinents or 
“realms,” divided from one another by 
great mountain chains or vast desert waste 
scarcely traversed even yet‘by rail or road. 
They turn their backs on one another and 
face their respective seas. It is scarcely 
surprising that the Bibliography lists only 
three books in English which venture to 
deal with the geography of this huge 
heterogeneity in oné volume—one-third of 
the earth’s land surface, with two-thirds 
of the people. 

This is a truly collaborative work. We 
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are not told which of the authors is re- 
sponsible for the different sections or chap- 
ters; except that Dr. Philbrick prepared the 
maps. These are mostly new: half essay 
the difficult task of showing major land-use 
associations, others deal with such neg- 
lected subjects as language grouping. 

The first chapter covers the physical 
background of the continent as a whole, 
the second the pattern of Asian Asia, the 
remaining thirty-seven take up in order 
East Asia (Japan, Korea, China), South- 
east, South (Afghanistan, India, Pakistan, 
Ceylon), Southwest, and Soviet Asia. Each 
chapter comprises a text which reads 
smoothly and easily, an occasional footnote, 
carefully selected and fully captioned photo- 
graphs, and a brief annotated Bibliography. 
Authors and editor accept collective re- 
sponsibility for the whole, and the result is 
a remarkably well balanced work which 
avoids the bias which mars so many writ- 
ings on Asia. While it is often possible to 
detect which of the authors quoted in.the 
Bibliography is being followed, descrip- 
tions are objective in the best sense of the 
word. The reasons for the economic dif- 
ficulties of Burma, the Kashmir dispute, 
the partition problems of the Punjab, and 
the position of Israel are all described with 
scrupulous impartiality. For this reason, 
if for no other, the book deserves to be 
widely used by all who are concerned with 
international affairs. Taiwan, curiously, is 
not treated separately; Hong Kong, unique 
in so many ways, is dismissed in 18 lines; 
the index does not list either the ancient 
cultural outpost of Macau or the modern 
one of Okinawa. 

Errors are commendably few. The 
doyen of American investigators into Chi- 
nese geology and geography, G. B. Barbour, 
is listed as Harbour (p. 237). Geologists 
will rightly protest at some loose phrase- 
ology such as “alluvial” on map 26. When 
little Malaya produces a third of the 
world’s ‘tin it is ‘strange to read “mineral 
resources are limited but not insignificant.” 
But these are minor blemishes in a work of 
great merit. 

| L. DUDLEY STAMP 
President 
The London School of Economics and 
Political Science 
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GWENDOLEN M. Carter. The Politics of 
Inequality: South Africa Since 1948, 
Pp. 535. New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1958. $7.50. 


Dr. Carter has written what is In some 
important respects a pioneer study of the 
South African political system. In it there 
is much -well documented and valuable in- 
formation assembled by careful enquiry 
and patient research about the aims, the 
membership, and the organization of po- 
litical parties in the Union with the par- 
ticular purpose of illuminating the causes 
and consequences of the Nationalist victory 
in the 1953 general election. 

The book opens with a brief historical 
review—curlously neglectful of industrial 
developments under the Smuts wartime 
government—followed first by an account 
of the Nationalist’s legislative program 
as enacted since 1948, illuminated by con- 
temporary comment, principally parliamen- 
tary and press; and then by one of their 
electoral success in 1953. This is followed 
in its turn by two long sections on the 
organization of the various political parties 
in which account is taken of the mostly 
amorphous non-European groupings. These 
chapters form the hard core of the book, 
and students of South African politics will 
find them indispensable. In them Dr. 
Carter has sought to expose both the 
mechanism through which South African 


political opinions find expression and the: 


sources and relative strength of those opin- 
ions. She treats of the former more satis- 
fyingly than the latter and of the opposi- 
tion more tellingly and fully than the na- 
tionalist parties, the seemingly ephemeral 


Torch Commando receiving surely dispro-. 


portionate attention, The use of Afrikaans 
as well as English documentation adds 
much to the usefulness of this analysis and 
of the book as a whole; in respect of public 
opinion, however, Dr. Carter’s reliance 
upon the press, the derivative character of 
much of whose views is made plain in the 
opening chapter, would seem excessive. 
Dr. Carter’s book, for all its substantial 
virtues, does not wholly fulfil the promise 
of an exciting title. There is little in it by 
way of theoretic analysis of concepts of 
inequality over against, for example, na- 
tions of differential development as ex- 
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pounded by some intellectual exponents of 
apartheid. Yet theoretical issues lie close 
to the surface and “the winnowing of the 
chaff of nomenclature” is something that 
badly needs to be done. However Dr. 
Carter thought it best to let the facts 
speak for themselves and though there are 
certain assumptions implicit throughout 
she is markedly reserved in judgment and 
interpretation. As a result her book, an 
excellent chapter on foreign reactions to 
South Africa’s racial politics notably ex- 
cepted, acquires at times something of the 
impersonal character of a compilation. 
South African. politics are, of course, 
treacherous ground even for a foreigner 
able “to move from to group to group as 
no South African can do” and caution in 
analysis, deduction and conclusion is cer-. 
tainly much to be preferred to easy gen- 
eralization. But I for one would gladly 
have sacrificed some of the statistical and 
other information for a little more of the 
fruits of the thought and observation of 
so experienced a political scientist-—the 
more so since some of the information 
leaves one little the wiser. But perhaps 
this is ungrateful comment prompted only 
by the thought that the author has allowed 
herself at times to be dominated by her 
material. 
NORMAN MANSERGH 
Professor of the History of the British 
Commonwealth 
St. John’s College 
University of Cambridge 


‘ROBERT AURA Smiru. Philippine Freedom 


1946-1958. Pp. vii, 375. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1958. $5.00. 


The title of the opening chapter of this 
timely, readable book is “What Makes 
Men Free?” ‘The author does not attempt 
within the compass of a few pages to fur- 
nish a complete answer to this immensely 
complicated question, but in discussing it - 
he draws some noteworthy distinctions be- 
tween political independence and the es- 


` sence of human liberty. 


The banner of freedom has been raised 
all over the world——Indonesia, India, Pakis- 
tan, ‘Indochina, Ghana, Syria, Lebanon, 
Jordan, Iraq. Domination by foreign 
powers in many places has been completely 
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liquidated and a high degree of national 
self-determination has emerged. At the 
same time there has been a progressive 
loss of freedom in such states as Latvia, 
Estonia, Lithuania, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, and Hungary. Other places 
have nominal sovereignty but are not truly 
independent. The ‘conclusion is reached 
that political structure alone does not re- 
solve the problem of what makes men free. 

We are reminded that the most widely 
quoted answer to this recurring question 
is the one given by Jesus: “Ye shall know 
the truth and the truth shall make you 
free.” Freedom was thus wisely taken out 
of the field of politics and into the field 
of morals where it correctly and ultimately 
belongs, _ 

In the Philippines there never was any 
confusion in the use of terms. Filipinos 
-in their dealings with the United States did 
not cry for freedom but for independencia, 
They knew or felt that there have been 
many nominally’ autonomous governments 
like Germany, Japan, and the Soviet Union 
where political independence has not meant 
freedom; that, on the other hand, in po- 
litically nonindependent areas like Canada 


‘prior to 1931 and the Philippines during’ 


the Commonwealth there existed human 
freedom in all of its essential aspects with- 
out technical national sovereignty. After 
liberation from Spanish rule, Filipinos en- 
joyed all the basic human and natural 
rights without having self-determined state- 
hood. The road to freedom for them was 


relatively direct and it was easily traveled. . 


The road to political independence was 
much more devious, ` 

The footsteps along thé devious road 
are traced by Smith with thoroughness and 
understanding. Making no pretensions to 
the scholarly analysis present in- more ex- 
haustive treatises‘on the Philippines, he re- 
lates the principal events in the long negoti- 
ation for political independence, giving 
recognition to heroic personalities in the 
movement, among them Quezon, Osmena, 
Roxas, Romulo and outstanding Americans 
like Taft,- Davis, Wood, Murphy and 
MacArthur. ~ 

The-agonies of the first free elections; 
the economic vicissitudes of a postwar 
“binge” economy accompanied by the pros- 
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pective loss of the advantages of favorable 
trade relations with the United States in 
money crops like sugar, copra, and abaca; 
the threat of Communism in what was 
imagined to be a potential power vacuum; 
and the entry of the newest country into 
a position of leadership in politically turbu- 
lent Southeast Asia—all have been and 
continue to be ordeals by fire through 
which the strength and endurance of the 
Philippines have been and will be tried. 

Often called the showcase of democracy 
in the Far East, the ten-year-old Republic 
has shown, in the ebb and flow of national 
tides, the most complete change of status 
of our time. It must be viewed with ad- 
miration by an otherwise dangerously dis- 
turbed world; despite its many and con- 
tinuing political and economic problems, it 
is a source of considerable pride to the 
American people who have been its spon- 
Sors. - 

Since both freedom and the Philippines 
are high on the list of American attach- 
ments, Smith’s book is of double interest to 
readers. This reviewer must add a word 
of special commendation for an Appendix 
which includès in one convenient place the 
full texts of the organic law of the Philip- 
pine Islands known as the Jones Act of 
1916; the Tydings-McDuffe Act of 1934 
providing for Philippine independence; the 
Constitution of the Republic of the Philip- 
pines; and the Philippine Trade Agreement 
Revision Act of 1955. 

ERNEST SCHEIN 

Washington, D. C. 


MarverR H. BERNSTEIN. The Politics of 
Israel: The First. Decade of Statehood. 
Pp. xiv, 360. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1957. $6.00. 


I have only one adverse comment to 
make on Professor Bernstein’s book, and 
this I shall get off my chest immediately. 
As a disbeliever in the tenets ‘of Zionism, — 


‘ I must confess a little irritation with his 


essentially one-sided and over simplified 
treatment of “the foundations” of Israel’s 
statehood (chap. I), and with some of his 
references elsewhere in the book to both 
Palestinian and other Arabs, Let me 
hasten to add, however, that this book is 
far from being a Zionist tract or a polemic 
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against the Arabs. Rather it is a careful 
and workmanlike-—I would even say. schol- 
arly—study of the internal functioning of 
the Israeli state in the-ten years since 
statehood was achieved. The most that 
Mr. Bernstein can be accused of in the 
way of bias is a basic and largely un- 
articulated sympathy for Zionist and Israeli 
points of view. ' 

On the whole, he sticks very closely, and 
it seems to me very effectively, to his 
chosen last—that is, he eschews debate 
about Israel’s founding, its relations with 
neighbors, and its place in the international 
scheme of things in favor of careful and 
by no means uncritical examination of such 
matters as the following: the new state’s 
constitutional development; its multiparty 
politics and- electoral processes; the com- 
position: and operation of its one house 
legislature, the Knesset; its courts, cabinet 
system, and presidency; public administra- 
tion and the civil service; the struggle for 
economic independence and development 
planning; the budgeting process; the office 
of the state comptroller—to which Mr. 
Bernstein was attached as a consultant in 
1953 and 1955; problems of local govern- 
ment; and governmental performance in 
such fields as education, public health work, 
housing, social security administration, and 
unemployment relief. Included in the text 
and in an Appendix of several pages are a 
total of 33 tables which in most cases are 
very useful supplements to Professor Bern- 
stein’s narrative analyses. 

It is, in other words, a comprehensive 
book and in my opinion a very good and 
useful one-based on careful research and 
observation, well written, well organized, 
and readable and quite objective so far as 
Israel’s internal affairs are concerned. Mr. 
Bernstein is especially—and convincingly— 
critical of the progress so far made in the 
fields of public administration, civil service, 
comprehensive economic planning, and local 
government. I was, incidentally, struck 
and somewhat surprised by the number of 
apparent similarities between some of Is- 
rael’s difficulties in areas such as these and 
problems I observed in Pakistan last year 


during a tour of duty as a consultant to. 


the Pakistan Planning Board. This rein- 


"t 


forces my belief that there should be‘ 


. a 


* 
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more books like Professor Bernstein’s deal- 
ing with the newer governments of the 
world. _ He has made a valuable contribu- 
tion to the literature of comparative gov- 
ernment, politics, and administration. 
PAUL L. BECKETT 
Professor of Political Science 
State College of Washington 


Puyttips TALBoT AND S. L. PorLAIL India 
and America: A Study of Their Rela- 
tions. Pp. xviii, 200. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1958. $3.75. 


When the cable was laid between Eng- 
land and India, John Ruskin is supposed 
to have asked, “But what does England 
have to say to India?” England and West- 
ern civilization have had their say in India. 
Western science and technology, business 
and law have transformed the subcontinent. 
Now the question for Americans is this: 
What is India saying to the West? 

To unscramble the messages flowing be- 
tween India and America, two private or- 
ganizations——the Indian Council of World 
Affairs, of New Delhi, and the Council on 
Foreign Relations, of New York—under- 
took a joint study of the relations between 
the two countries. From each side fifteen 
or more men formed study groups and 
prepared, exchanged, and commented upon 
papers that critically examined the major 
aspects of the world policy of both coun- 
tries. With the help of the Rockefeller 
and Ford Foundations and the Carnegie 
Corporation a number of these men were 
able to meet for a prolonged international 
discussion. Phillips Talbot, executive di- 
rector of the American Universities Field 
Staff, and S. L. Poplai, secretary-general of 
the Indian Council of World Affairs, were 
chesen to prepare a book describing this 
two-year international dialogue. 

A book growing out of, and subject to 
the review and approval of, two committees 
from two countries might be expected to be 
dull and lifeless. Probably the quality of 


. the participants helped prevent this: men 


such as E. P. W. da Costa, Asoka Mehta, 
and V. K. R. V. Rao; Arthur Dean, Chester 
Bowles, and Max Millikan. Perhaps the 
vitality, significance, and sharpness of the 
issues in dispute between the two countries 
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cut through any tendency toward blurring 
generalities. l 

Most striking and important are the two 
views of the world presented with painstak- 
Ing accuracy and -documentation in the 
context of the disagreements over Korea, 
Indo-China, Pakistan, Kashmir, Communist 
China, Suez, Hungary, Algeria, and Special 
United Nations Fund for Economic Devel- 
opment. The parallels between the atti- 
tudes of India toward Pakistan and America 
toward Russia emerge almost as lessons in 
the nature of the genus cold war. The 
black-and-white view of each country in 
its struggle with its adversary may be put 
in better perspective by the criticism of- 
fered by the relatively neutral view of the 
other.. This book presents India’s views 
on America’s cold war policies, America’s 
views on India’s intransigence in Kashmir 
and elsewhere, and the defense by each of 
its policies in their clearest and most 
convincing form. Although much of the 
ground is familiar the dialectical manner 
of presentation is instructive. And through 
it all comes a sense that these are two 
views of one world and that they comprise 
the kind of friction that could make co- 
existence fruitful. 

The venture was successful enough to 
make one wish that such a group of 
Americans and Russians could now be 
persuaded and enabled to try to make a 
similar study of the relations between the 
two great adversaries. 

Harris WOFFORD, JR. 

Washington, D. C. 


S. C. Dupe. India’s Changing Villages: 
Human Factors in Community Develop- 
ment. Pp. xii, 230. Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1958. $3.50. 

This useful book is a sympathetic but 
open-eyed criticism of an early Commu- 
nity Development Project Block, one of 
hundreds hastily established throughout 
rural India over the past six years. 
development block whose beginnings are 
here criticized is in Saharanpur District, 
western Uttar Pradesh, famed as one of 
the richest and most progressive areas of 
northern India. Despite the favorable 
setting and a large budget, achievements 
at Saharanpur in agriculture and public 
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works were initially disappointing. The 
author attributes this to contradictions 
within the authoritarian administrative sys- 
tem, as yet unadapted to its new demo- 
cratic professions. Most ‘early benefits of 
the project were restricted to a small rural 
elite group; popular co-operation often 
served motives not of patriotism and 
philanthropy, but of prestige-seeking, cu- 
pidity, or fear; and some of the ordained 
“Improvements” in rural life appeared on 
examination to constitute doubtful bless- 
ings, if not simple sham. 

Professor Dube writes as an independent 
observer and anthropologist. He made in- 
tensive studies of two of the 153 Saharan- 
pur project area villages during 1954, 
which was the second year of the project’s 
life. He knows his villagers well, and his 
detailed case reports on dilemmas of the 
hard-pressed village level worker are the 
finest parts of the book. 

Are such criticisms unknown to the au- 
thorities who plan India’s rural develop- 
ment? Skimpy documentation in this 
book obscures the fact that Professor 
Dube’s terms of criticism are themselves 


- mostly derived from government publica- 


tions, circulars, and officials’ small talk. 
Would these same criticisms—an elite bias, 
wrong motives, unwanted improvements, 
and authoritarian methods—be applicable 
today, or have they been transcended? 
Can wrong means nevertheless lead to the 
desired end—~a peasantry awakened to re- 
sponsibility for its own progress? It 
would be well if Professor Dube could 
himself return for a second look and for 
answers to these questions. Partial an- 
swers can be found now if the present 
book, good in the short run and strong on 
village perspective, is read together with 
Pilot Project, India, a review of eight years 
of rural development work as seen by one 
of the principal planners, Albert Mayer. 
The publisher’s little deception to the 
contrary notwithstanding, Judia’s Chang- 
ing Villages says very little about any 
changes in village life, does not deal gen- 


- erally with India’s villages, and has no 


connection with the author’s previous In- 
dian Village study in Hyderabad. 
McKim MARRIOTT 
University of Chicago 
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SRI Ram SHARMA. Some Aspects of the 
Indian Administrative System. Pp. vii, 
160. Sholapur: Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration, 1957. $3.00. 


Professor Sharma, an educator and ad- 
ministrator, continues his political research 
in the present volume, which covers much 
more than “some” aspects of modern gov- 
ernment in India. In a small space, he 
introduces and comments on the con- 
densed texts of three reports on govern- 
ment written since Indian independence. 
The first is the 1951 report of A. D. 


Gorwala on the central government’s per-. 


sonnel and related policies. Professor Paul 
Appleby’s two reports to the Indian gov- 
ernment almost monopolize the author’s 
comment. A short report on “The Institu- 
tional Framework of Indian Finance,” 
made for UNESCO by. Ursula Hicks, a 
British expert, is included. 

The author implies that the Appleby re- 
ports have influenced Prime Minister Nehru 
and the Indian public more than other 
such reports published since 1947. The 
Gorwala Report, written by a member of 
the old Indian Civil Service, was not as 
influential, says Professor Sharma, because 
it deals too trenchantly with employee re- 
lations to the Union ministers. 

The author sometimes uses British 
sources, which are respected in India, to 
counter American administrator Appleby’s 
suggestions. 

The Appleby emphasis on. the need to 
reduce the Comptroller and Auditor Gen- 
eral’s power leads the author to say that 


“Professor Appleby leads a dangerous cru- ‘ 


sade,” in view of the casualness of ac- 
counting by field workers. 

Appleby also suggests that the commis- 
sion which recruits government workers 
should send five names instead of one to 
the department heads who could then pick 
the most appropriate candidate. Though 
Professor Sharma approves of other in- 
novations, he fears that this one would 
develop a spoils system which most Indians 
believe to be rampant in America. 

In these two cases there is regard for 
controls which may still be necessary in 
the Indian context. . This “colonial” atti- 
tude may continue to curb democracy for 
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urban elites. Just as important, in the 
case of the Auditor General and other con- 
trol offices, it would centralize and prob- 
ably paralyze the rapid decision-making 
which Indians agree is necessary to eco- 
nomic development. 

It would be interesting to have further 
collections of reports from other sources, 
for instance the 1949 report of N. Gopa- 
laswami Ayyangar, Minister of Defense, 
which affected methods, economic func- 
tions, and central cabinet committees. The 
government and outsiders have made sev- 


‘eral evaluation reports on the progress of 


the Five Year Plans and Community De- 
velopment Projects. However, the present 
book of compilation and criticism will 
prove useful to administrators, comparative 
government specialists, and not least to 
students of cross-cultural administration. 
T. J. LEONARD 

Local Government Research 

Political Science Department 

University of Minnesota 


Joseren BUTTINGER. The Smaller Dragon: 
A Political History of Vietnam. Pp. 535. 
New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1958. 

` $6.00. 


Although certain aspects of Vietnamese 
history have been published in a few books 
written in the Vietnamese and French lan- 
guages, this political history of Vietnam is 
unique in that it is the first book on Viet- 
namese history to appear for the English 
reading world. 

Furthermore, notwithstanding the value 
of two other recent books on Vietnamese 
history—Le Viet-Nam histoire et civilisa- 
tion by Le Thanh Khoi and La geste 
francaise en Indochine by George Taboulet 
— The Smaller Dragon is unique because 
of the fresh documentary information taken 
from French Government files which were 
kept secret until late 1955. Political science 
students of this country will be gratified to 
find an extensive addendum of annotated 
quotations from numerous foreign language 
—French and Vietnamese—publications, 
not to mention the extensive critical Bib- 
liography dealing with Vietnam. 

It was the purpose of the author to write 
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a history which would “not only be a ùse- 
ful book for the student and scholar, but 
also one that would hold the attention of 
people who are interested in Vietnam for 
purely political reasons.” The professor, 
the student in the classroom, or the aver- 
age citizen who desires to understand the 
significance of a divided and troubled Viet- 
nam in current international affairs will 
find this study valuable. The account 
covers more than two thousand years of 
Vietnamese history, with particular treat- 
ment of how Vietnam has been a bulwark 
against Chinese penetration into and con- 
quest of Southeast Asia for hundreds of 
years during the pre-colonial period. 


Now that Vietnam has become a divided . 


nation, will she—after a millenium of in- 
dependence from China—be able to sur- 
vivé and lead her: own life, or will she 
become a satellite of the gigantic neighbor 
to the north? In order to answer this ques- 
tion, so vital for the future of Southeast 
Asia, the present study provides insight 
into the forces: which shaped Vietnam’s 
mentality and gives a knowledge of the 
circumstances which enabled the Viet- 
namese to survive and avoid absorption 
into the Chinese empire. | 
Ceci Hopss 
Head, South Asia Section 
Library of Congress 


BENJAMIN Hicoins. Indonesia’s Economic 
Stabilization and Development. Pp. xxii, 
179. New York: Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1957. $4.00. 


Professor Higgins’ participation in In- 
donesian economic policy formulation—he 
arrived in Djakarta in July 1952 under 
United Nations auspices to serve as fiscal 
and monetary adviser to the Indonesjan 
government—as well as his work as Di- 
rector of the Massachusetts Institute of 
_ Technology Indonesia Project has led to 
widespread anticipation of this study. 

Indonesian economic policies following 
1951 are analyzed in terms of the short-run 
problem of stabilization and the long-run 
problem of economic development. ` The 
survey of stabilization policies is concise 
and discriminating; the appraisal of these 
policies is less successful, as brevity in- 
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volves the author in conclusions which 
need extended analysis. However, the 
reader will appreciate the tasks confront- 
ing Indonesian economic policy makers 
and, given the priority assigned to na- 
tional political integration, will concur in 


‘the author’s endorsement of Indonesia’s 


stabilization efforts. 

The remaining two-thirds of the -study 
surveys and appraises Indonesian eco- 
nomic development policies and prospects. 
Indonesia currently plans to increase net 
investment from “not less than 5 per cent 


' of national income” in 1955 to 8 per cent 


in 1960 and through successive five-year 
plans to 20 per cent in 1975, at which time 
national income will be increasing 5 per 
cent per year or 3 per cent per capita. 
Such results follow mechanically from as- 
sumptions regarding the incremental capi- 
tal-output ratio and the marginal rate of © 
savings combined with estimated popula- 
tion growth. | 
Higgins is critical of both the details of 
Indonesian planning of projects and prior- 
ities and the adequacy of planned invest- 
ment. He suggests that “if the Indonesian 
government were to adopt a five-year de- 
velopment plan big enough in scope to 


. launch and maintain a process of steady 


economic growth” it would require net in- 
vestment approximately double that sched-. 
uled by the Planning Bureau. Indonesian 
planning is criticized because “only 40 per 
cent of the expected small increase (1.3%) 
in per capita income is to be recaptured for 
future investment, and 60 per cent is to 
be made available for higher consumption.” 
It is difficult to agree that planning is in- 
adequate which envisages a marginal rate 
of saving of forty per cent by a society 
currently saving only five per cent. Such 
a marginal rate of savings would be a 
remarkable achievement and—if sustained 


_—should result in rewarding economic ex- 


pansion. 

Higgins’ estimate of Indonesian capital 
requirements leads him to advocate for In- 
donesia policies which would result inan 
inflow of foreign investment, public loans, 
and grants equivalent to one-third of the 
estimated annual net investment require- .. 
ments. Given the nature of Indonesian 
nationalism, it is questionable if policies 
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necessary to such an inflow of foreign 
capital would contribute to Indonesian 
stability or economic development. More 
persuasive, is the attitude of the Planning 
Bureau toward outside participation in In- 
donesian economic development: “The 
twenty-year period may be shortened, and 
the sacrifices and efforts of the present 
generation reduced, if outside help in 
realizing the Plan can be obtained. But it 
will be a more responsible attitude not to 
base hopes on such outside help. Foreign 
-aid—if it comes—will do no harm, but it is 
better regarded as a supplement to In- 
donesia’s own resources.” 
FRANK H. GOLAy 
Associate Professor of Economics and 
Far Eastern Studies 
- Cornell University 


JoHN D. Lecce. Problems of Regional 
Autonomy in Contemporary Indonesia. 
(Interim Reports Series, Modern In- 
donesia Project.) Pp. viii, 71. Ithaca: 
Southeast Asia Program, Department of 
Far Eastern Studies, Cornell University, 
1957. $1.50. 


It is useful at this .particular time to 
have at hand Dr. Legge’s study, and it is 
very appropriate that it should appear in 
the form of an interim report. The prob- 
lem is both topical and unresolved. 

“ The monograph is brief and concise. As 
Professor Kahin notes in his Preface, the 
approach is historical and functional, com- 
plementing an earlier interim report in the 
Cornell series by Gerald Maryanov which 
dealt with legal aspects of the same topic. 

Dr. Legge opens with a few pages of in- 
troductory remarks, followed by the main 
body of the study consisting of four chap- 
ters on, “Basic Legislation for the Provi- 
sional Period”; “The Period of Transition: 
Formal Arrangements, 1950-56”; “The 
Transitional System in Operation, 1956”; 
and “The New Basic Law.” He concludes 
the discussion with a chapter on “Pro- 
vincial Autonomy and Regional Feeling.” 
To specialists in constitutional law and ad- 
ministrative organization, the central four 
chapters will undoubtedly make most in- 
teresting reading, effectively bringing into 
focus the issues involved. To readers from 
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other fields, the present reviewer included, 
it is the opening and concluding pages 
which will, I think, prove most useful. 

Legge suggests that the constitutional 
architects of an independent Indonesia face 
a two-fold task: they must secure govern- 
ment in general, but at the same time they 
must adjust to “the facts of broad regional 
resistance to the center and of the fears 
of Javanese predominance within the uni- 
tary state” (p. 63). Some form of federal 
arrangement would seem appropriate at 
first glance. The country consists of some 
three thousand islands—of which perhaps 
a score are of any importance at all— 
spread over an ocean area larger than the 
United States and with a combined land 
area of almost three quarters of a million 
square miles. The major islands differ from 
one another in economic structure and in 
the language, culture, and, to a certain 
extent, the religion of their residents. The 
national motto has a federalist flavor: 
Bhinneka Tunggal Ika, or “Unity in Diver- 
sity,” a rough equivalent of our E Pluribus 
Unum. On closer scrutiny, however, a fed- 
eral solution appears difficult to achieve. 
The superficial reason is that federalism as 
a political solution is associated in the 
minds of Indonesians with the opportunis- 
tic and futile last-ditch efforts of the Dutch 
to head off full Indonesian independence 
through their sponsorship of a federal ar- 
rangement for the archipelago. But the 
fundamental reason lies deeper. ‘In gen- 
eral the core of the problem lies in the 
difficulty of determining which units in 
Indonesia have genuine substance” (p. 61). 
Dr. Legge points out that “outside the 
cities, the effective political and social 
units, based on traditional groupings, are 
usually very small in area and population, 
extending barely beyond the village or com- 
plex of villages” (p. 2). 

Given this situation, how have the Indo- 
nesians created effective units of govern- 
ment at a level between the village and the 
nation? The answer is that they haven’t. 
That is what the recent troubles have been 
about. The regional resistance to the cen- 
ter was strong enough to lead the dissidents 
in Sumatra to declare their own govern- 
ment—for all of Indonesia! But loyalties 
within Sumatra itself were too generally 
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limited to village or local area to permit of 
effective Sumatran military effort. 

Dr. Legge does not claim to be an econo- 
mist, and he has given us a very useful 
study on the whole, so perhaps it is carping 
to say that his discussion of the economic 
aspects of his problem is the weak point 
in his paper. He makes one or two techni- 
cally incorrect, or at least misleading, com- 
ments in this area. To give one example, 
he says, “In fact, of course, the artificially 
fixed official rate is merely a part of the 
Government’s general exchange control 
policy, and not a means of securing an 
extra rake-off which passes into general 
revenue” (p. 67). If the “merely” had 
been shifted from the first clause to the 
second, the sentence would have been cor- 
rect. Of course, an overvalued rate is a 
tax on exports and unless that tax can be 
“shifted forward” to foreign buyers, which 
is unlikely in Indonesia’s case, it is a tax 
(“‘rake-off”) on the incomes of exporters. 

Economics aside, Dr. Legge has provided 
us with a useful addition to the special- 
ists’ literature on Indonesian constitutional 
developments. 

W. C. HOLLINGER 

Assistant Professor of Economics 

Wiliams College 


Frank N. Tracer. Building a Welfare 
State in Burma, 1948-1956. Pp. x, 118. 
New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1958. $4.00. 


Within recent years, politics has extended 
into two important new spheres: state plan- 
ning and foreign aid. Probably no other 
factor is anything like so influential in the 
political evolution of the newly independent 
nations of Asia and Africa. Yet political 
scientists have virtually ignored these influ- 
ences, arguing that they fall within the 
scope of the economist, the engineer, or 
some other technical expert. Yet these 
“technical” activities directly change the 
balance of social and political forces. When 
malaria is stamped out, the population, 
hitherto static, rises steeply. If no pro- 
vision had been made for this increase 
through planned food expansion and so 
forth, then'there will be a deterioration in 
living standards, perhaps even semistarva- 
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tion. If these people have the vote, politi- 
cal reactions will surely follow. Hence the 
need for some appreciation of these conse- 
quences when the first spraying with DDT 
begins. Most kinds of aid carry much 
more obvious political overtones. Advice 
on the formation of a new industry will 
clearly be determined largely by whether 
the advisor is American, Russian, or Japa- 
nese: whether public or private ownership- 
is recommended, the size of the units of 
production, and so forth. And so the 
national values of the advisor must be 
adapted to the recipient country; he must 
not assume that reactions to advertising 
which have been established, for example, 
in America, will be duplicated in Iran. All 
men many be brothers, but their reactions 
are surprisingly diverse. 

These are elementary observations. But 
the ABC of foreign aid has still to be 
learned. The United States is the largest 
source of aid, and far too often attempts 
have been made to transplant American 
values to Asian soil without preliminary 
acclimatization. Recently, this reviewer 
met an American academic lawyer who was 
off to advise on the codification of law in 
a country which he cheerfully admitted he 
could only barely have identified on the 
map two weeks earlier. Let us wish him 
luck. But this kind of hit-or-miss aid has 
too often sowed dragon’s teeth of cynical 
contempt for the American expert, leading 
to hatred and frustration in American-Asian 
relations. 

National planning is an apolitical influ- 
ence of another order. Only in India has 
a plan actually been started, and the Indian 
Planning Commission is probably the most 
influential body in the nation, although it 
does not receive one line in India’s 250 
page constitution. American planners have 
been most active elsewhere, as in Pakistan 
and Burma, where planning has remained 
at the blueprint stage. Even so, their ad- 
vice has resulted in political consequences 
of an identifiable kind. 

Altogether there is a clear need for a 
scientific evaluation of the social and politi- 
cal impact of foreign aid in Asia, The 
analysis of the working of American aid 
and advice in Burma—limited though it has 
been—-provided between pages 90 and 106 
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of Professor Trager’s book indicates some 
of the issues that arise. ` 
l HucH TINKER 
Reader in Oriental History m 
the University of London 


RoBErRT SrRAUSZ-Hupé and Harry W. Haz- 
ARD (Eds.). Tke Idea of Colonialism. 
(The Foreign Policy Research Institute 
Series, No. 5.) Pp. 496. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1958. $5.00. 


This book is a. collective undertaking 
planned and executed by the Associates of 
the University of Pennsylvania’s Foreign 
Policy Research Institute. More than a 
dozen authors devote themselves to a fresh 
discussion of the problems of colonialism. 
Two initial chapters analyze the myth and 
reality of colonialism; the two concluding 
ones attempt to assess the findings of ‘the 
work. The other chapters cover such cru- 
cial topics as Russian colonialism and anti- 
colonialism, the Bandung conference, Latin 
American anticolonialism, French policy in 
Algeria, Indian attitudes toward colonial- 
ism, anticolonialism in United States policy, 
the aftermath of Japanese colonialism in 
Southeast Asia, British and French colonial- 
ism, and anticolonialism and the United 
‘Nations. The varied nature of the sub- 
topics provides the reader with a multi- 
dimensional picture. 

The authors seem to accept as a basic 
proposition the idea that colonialism, “re- 
duced to its barest outline,” is “foreign rule 
imposed upon a people” (p. 11). Such a 
definition eliminates the “salt water myth” 
of imperialism and would: include among 
past or present imperialistic powers the 


former Ottoman empire, the United States, . 


and the Soviet Union. The authors refute 
the popular ideology of “extreme’ anti- 
colonialism.” They feel that some forms 
of “good colonialism” may be inevitable 
and necessary for certain areas that are 
either too small or as yet too underdevel- 
oped (pp. 436-439). 

This reviewer considers that the under- 
taking is generally of considerable merit. 
He does, however, have a number of criti- 
cisms. ‘The work seems to lack a suff- 
ciently strong analytical discussion. Little 
or no reference, for example, is made to 
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the validity of viewpoints of such analysts 
of colonialism as Hobson, Lenin, Lugard, 
or De Kat Angelino. Then, as in any col- 
lective work, this text faces the problem of 
combining different viewpoints. Although 
a surprising amount of agreement emerges, 
the reader is occasionally left in doubt. 
When, for example, Paul M. A. Linebarger 
and Harry W. Hazard make the important 
observation that a de facto colonial rela- 
tionship may also exist within an independ- 
ent political unit such as Brazil’s colonial 
empire over its preliterate tribes (p. 471), 
one wonders whether the other authors 
would accept this view. Finally, this re- 
viewer feels that the text might have been 
richer for both the general reader and 
scholar if some space had been devoted to 
an analysis of colonialism by Asian anti- 
colonialists of such stature as Hatta of 
Indonesia or Htin Aung of Burma. 
Regardless of whether one agrees or dis- 
agrees with the authors this work is impor- 
tant because it seems to reflect the basic 
re-evaluation of colonial problems which 
has taken place in the United States since 
the end of World War II. It provides 
food for thought and contributes fresh ap- 
proaches to an emotionally charged subject. 
l PauL W. VAN DER VEUR 
Assistant Professor of Government 
University of Hawaii 


NORTON GINSBURG and CHESTER F. RoB- 
ERTS, JR, with the collaboration of 
LEONARD ComBer and others. Malaya. 
(A Publication of the American Ethno- 
logical Society.) Pp. xii, 533. Seattle: 
University of Washington Press, 1958. 
$6.00, 


Malaya has been within the British 
sphere not only politically and economi- 
cally but, until quite recently, academically 
as well. American study programs and 
publications on Southeast Asia often 
omitted consideration of Malaya. Now 
that the Federation of Malaya is sovereign 
and Singapore is approaching self-govern- 
ment, a volume providing a “descriptive 
and analytical basis for understanding a 
new Malaya” would indeed be valuable. 
That this book fails so completely to pro- 
vide such a basis, despite the impressive 
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number of experts who were involved in 


its writing, is a disappointment which re- 


quires explanation. 

First, the book is carelessly edited. The 

individual chapters retain the nature of 
separate essays written without any but the 
broadest form of co-ordination. The con- 
sequent repetition provides the opportunity 
for observing factual and analytical in- 
consistencies which betray the haste with 
which the final manuscript must have been 
submitted to the press. 
- Secondly, the work lacks both a thesis 
and perspective, and at best tells imper- 
fectly the story of colonial Malaya—a 
country which no longer exists. The factual 
errors quite naturally make sound analysis 
difficult. It is hard to take seriously politi- 
cal judgments based on the assumption that 
Tengku Abdul Rahman is a ‘Jabor chief 
minister” or that the United Malay Na- 
tional Organization “merged” with the Ma- 
layan Chinese Association. The main fault, 
however, is the failure to reconsider and 
rewrite the manuscript focusing on the 
implications of merdeka, or freedom, in all 
aspects of Malayan life. - 

The authors state that their work began 
as a research project for the Human Rela- 
tions Area Files. 
completed in 1956, serves both this Malaya 
and also the future HRAF country survey 
volume. The authors, by hurrying into 
print, have secured a “beat,” but is not 
the price rather high? 

Taken simply as a handbook of useful 


information, Malaya may still serve an’ 


interim function. The chapters on demo- 
graphic patterns, settlements, systems of 
transportation, communication, and the 
communal groups contain important mate- 
rial, although most of it is unnecessarily 
out. of date. In addition to an extensive 
Bibliography, there is an excellent contribu- 
` tion by Mr. Comber on Chinese Secret 
Societies. 
“Past and Present” is a parody of bad 
historical writing, full of undigested and 
inaccurate data; Chapter 10 on the eco- 
nomic system seriously contradicts its own 
thesis and provides an inadequate basis for 
understanding the problems oi Malayan 
economic development. 


Thus the basic research, 


However, Chapter 2 on Malaya . 


t 


misspelled with two “k’s.” 
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Two errors should be mentioned to fore- 
stall repetition. “Malacca” is consistently 
Placing a 
comma after Chinese family names is in- 
correct and confusing. This error is com- 


‘pounded in the case of “Sir Tan, Cheng 


Lock.” - 
Frank H. H. Kinc 
Center for East Asian Studies 
Harvard University 


Japan and the United Nations. Report of 
a Study Group Set Up by the Japanese 
Association of International Law and 
Prepared for the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. (National Stud- 
ies on International Organization.) Pp. 
xv, 246. New York: Manhattan Pub- 
lishing Company, 1958.. $3.00.. 


This volume forms part of a series of 
studies on international organization initi- 
ated by the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace. It was prepared from the 
discussions and opinions expressed in a 
representative study group by Professor 
Kisaburo Yokota and ‘the late Professor 
Tomoo Otaka under the auspices: of the 
Japanese Association of International Law. 

Part I traces the development of Japa- 
nese attitudes concerning the United Na- 
tions from the end of the war until 1953 
through an analysis of discussions in the 
Japanese Diet and press. It is very repe- 
titious but indicates how the conclusion was 
finally reached that Japan’s security was 
possible only through the strength of the 
United Nations and that the disarmament 
provisions of Article 9 of the Japanese 
Constitution did not require a policy of 
“permanent neutrality”. or prevent Japan 
from assuming the obligations of United 
Nations membership. They reasoned that 
a member need not participate in a military 
enforcement action but may take part in 
non-military measures only. _ 

Part II attempts an evaluation of the 
structure and activities of the United Na- 
tions. It discusses such matters as the 
general character of the United Nations, 
the limitation of the veto, the strengthen- 
ing of the General Assembly, regional ar- 
rangements, the position of non-member 
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states, the admission and possible expulsion 
and withdrawal of members, and inter- 
national co-operation in the economic and 
social fields. Part IIT further considers the 


problems of security and neutrality and ' 


draws interesting comparisons with the 
activities of the former League of-Nations. 
It also relates the story of Japan’s admis- 
sion to the United Nations. 

The Japanese viewpoint on the various 
problems is clearly presented, and it is good 
to have it although not many startlingly 
new ideas are suggested. When the Japa- 


nese themselves can~frankly say that a. 


“degree of de facto rearmament is taking 
place through the build up of defense 
forces,” that “those Asian countries that 
in the past suffered from Japanese aggres- 
sion . . . can not rid themselves of ap- 
prehension regarding the recovery and 
strengthening of Japan” but that if South- 
east Asia Treaty Organization “is to be 
a regional security organization for South- 
east Asia, the countries in that region 
should form its leading parties,” one can 
be assured of the sincerity and honesty of 
the views expressed. 
ALBERT E. KANE 
Lecturer, Far Eastern International 
Relations 
American University 
Washington, D. C. 


PauL W. SCHROEDER.. The Axis Alliance 
and Japanese-American Relations, 1941. 
Pp. ix, 246. Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press for the American Historical Asso- 
ciation, 1958. $4.50. 


This interesting and valuable study, win- ` 


ner of the Albert J. Beveridge Award of 
the American Historical Association, is an 
able and forthright reinterpretation of evi- 
dence bearing upon the significance of the 
Tripartite Pact of 1940—between Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan—in relation to 
- the outbreak of war between Japan and the 
United States in 1941. The conclusion 
reached by the author is that the Pact lost 
importance in July, 1941, and that it was 


not a major factor thereafter although rep-- 


resented as such by Seċretary Hull. Dr. 
Schroeder also points out that the Pact did 
not result in concerted political or mili- 


tary strategy and that Americans who con- 
ferred with Admiral Nomura had evidence 
that Japan was giving it only lip service 
in- the later stages of the Washington 
conversations. 

Going beyond his title, the author holds 
that the Pacific war came primarily over 
the refusal of Japan’s army leaders to with- 
draw forces from China, secondarily over 
Japanese objections to other conditions set 
down in the final ten-point statement of the 
United States. This statement, he believes, 
was unwarranted in the light of Japan’s 
recession from the high point of aggressive- 
ness enunciated earlier. Our diplomacy 
became more demanding as Japan’s weak- 
ened. President Roosevelt and American 
military heads sought to induce a more 
flexible attitude but were unsuccessful. Dr. 
Schroeder agrees in general with the views 
of Ambassador Grew, holding that war with 


Japan was avoidable and that Japanese 


ambitions zz re China might better have 
been dealt with after the defeat of Ger- 
many and over a period of years. 

The argument is made largely upon the 
basis of data previously digested in well- 
known writings, -though the author’s own 
research also has been considerable. He 
points out that his conclusions are conso- 
nant with real politique rather than with 
principles of morality relied upon by Secre- 
tary Hull, noting in addition that it may 
be questioned whether the results of our 
stand were to the good of China. Some- 
what surprisingly he does not touch upon 
the apparent indifference of the American 
conferees to the growing strength of Chi- 
nese communism, particularly since the 
Chinese Nationalists as well as the Japa- 
nese were urging the danger that it por- 
tended. He is, it seems, more confident 
than others that Japanese moderates would 
have been able to carry out their promises 
to disarm the co-prosperity program; and . 
he is mistaken in believing that China ever 
was a “subsidiary” issue to the United 
States. “Ultimate” would be a better 
term. 

HAROLD S. QUIGLEY 

Professor of Political Science, 

Emeritus 

Oakland, California 
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